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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 


If  “every  teacher,  a  reading  teacher”  is  a  sound  principle,  it 
follows  that  teachers  in  high  school  and  college  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  phase  of  their  work.  They  should  clearly  see  the 
reading  problem  as  a  developmental  problem;  know  how  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  reading  ability  of  students  in  their  classes;  and  be 
acquainted  with  methods  and  materials  for  helping  individuals 
and  groups  to  improve  their  reading  efficiency. 

Although  there  are  still  many  unsolved  problems  with  respect 
to  reading  in  high  school  and  college,  the  considerable  body  of 
published  research  and  experience  now  available  should  be  ac¬ 
cessible  in  readable  form.  Teachers  in  daily  contact  with  poor 
readers  should  be  mindful  of  the  valuable  information  in  mono¬ 
graphs  and  technical  journals.  It  is  such  information  that  this 
volume  on  problems  of  reading  in  high  school  and  college  aims 
to  supply. 

In  view  of  the  overlapping  in  ability  and  achievement  found 
between  high  schools  and  colleges  and  the  wide  range  of  reading 
ability  even  within  single  classes,  it  seemed  wise  to  consider  read¬ 
ing  problems  of  both  high-school  and  college  students  in  the  same 
volume.  The  same  major  problems  are  common  to  both  groups 
and  one  educational  level  is  understood  more  fully  by  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  other. 

This  book  should  be  most  useful  to  high-school  and  college 
teachers  who  have  become  aware  that  their  students  need  help  in 
learning  to  read  more  effectively  and  are  convinced  that  they 
should  do  something  about  it.  For  students  preparing  to  teach 
in  high  school  or  college  as  well  as  those  taking  graduate  or  ex¬ 
tension  courses  after  having  had  teaching  experience,  the  book 
will  serve  as  a  text  to  supply  the  minimum  essentials  of  the  field 
and  to  stimulate  further  individual  study  and  experimentation. 

The  author  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  investigators  who  have 
worked  in  the  field  of  improvement  in  reading  in  high  school  and 
college  whose  published  work  she  has  thoroughly  canvassed,  and 
to  all  the  publishers  and  authors  who  have  given  their  permission 
to  quote  from  published  sources.  She  is  likewise  indebted  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  William  S.  Gray  whose  course  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
some  ten  years  ago  aroused  her  intgr^Jn  the  subject,  and  to 


Professor  Arthur  Gates  who  suggested  approximately  four  years 
ago  that  she  attempt  to  develop  the  field  of  high-sehool  and  col¬ 
lege  reading.  Finally,  grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  her  courses  on  the  improvement  of  reading  in  high 
school  and  college  whose  interest,  questions,  and  discussion  of 
practical  problems  for  the  past  four  years  have  been  a  stimulus 
and  inspiration.  Among  these  students  the  following  gave  spe¬ 
cial  assistance  in  bibliographical  work  and  helpful  suggestions 
on  various  sections :  the  Misses  Helen  C.  Burns,  Ethel  C. 
Crockett,  Margaret  E.  Harris,  Susan  Hill,  Lurana  Lord,  Alice 
May  Mihleis,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Padou  Young.  For  critical  read¬ 
ing  of  the  entire  manuscript,  the  author  is  grateful  to  Mrs.  Helen 
Queen  Stewart,  Columbia  University  and  Mrs.  Buth  L.  Zimmer¬ 
man;  and  for  especially  intelligent  typing  of  the  manuscript,  to 
Mrs.  Alma  Fogarty.  Appendix  III  was  written  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  Miss  Marguerite  Hulbert,  Psychologist,  Rochester 
Schools.  To  almost  one  hundred  persons  interested  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  reading  in  college  the  author  is  indebted  for 
descriptions  of  the  reading  programs  in  their  institutions  and 
for  their  critical  comments  on  the  programs. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

The  first  edition  has  served  as  an  experimental  edition  and  its 
usefulness  has  been  tested  with  groups  of  teachers,  librarians, 
and  graduate  students.  The  changes  made  in  this  revision  are 
based  on  the  use  of  the  book  and  on  experiences  and  experiments 
published  since  the  first  edition  was  written.  The  policy  of  pre¬ 
senting  details  of  opinions  and  procedures  as  data  from  which 
the  reader  of  this  book  may  draw  conclusions,  rather  than  merely 
offering  the  author’s  conclusions  is  followed  in  this  as  in  the  first 
edition.  The  aim  has  been  to  make  the  second  edition  even  less 
theoretical  and  more  useful  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  student 
preparing  to  teach  than  the  first  edition.  Accordingly  exercises 
have  been  added  which  will  guide  and  test  the  reader’s  own 
ability  to  gain  useful  experiences  from  the  perusal  of  this  book. 

Ruth  Strang 

New  York  City 
September,  1939 
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CHAPTEE  ONE 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  READING  PROBLEM 

“Reading  may  be  one  of  life’s  inexhaustible  pleasures  and 
blessings,  but  may  also  become  a  mere  habit,  an  escape  from 
thinking,  or  a  drug.”1 

The  Broad  View  op  Reading 

The  above  quotation  suggests  some  of  the  psychological,  philo¬ 
sophical,  and  sociological  factors  involved  in  reading.  Psychol¬ 
ogy  is  concerned  with  the  “what”  and  “how”  of  reading,  and 
attempts  to  answer  the  questions :  ‘  ‘  Can  this  individual  learn  to 
read?”  and  “How  can  he  learn  most  efficiently  r  ’  Psychology 
aims  to  study  individual  differences  in  reading  ability,  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  conditions  which  may  lead  to  difficulty  in  reading,  and 
the  mental  processes  by  which  an  individual  learns  to  read — to 
recognize  the  meaning  of  printed  symbols  and  derive  relation¬ 
ships,  inferences,  conclusions,  and  appreciations  from  printed 
sources. 

The  philosophy  of  reading  is  quite  as  important  as  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  reading.  The  philosophy  is  concerned  with  the  question, 
“Why  read?”  This  question  was  humorously  illustrated  in  a 
cartoon  portraying  an  illiterate  father  saying  to  his  son  who  was  L 
engaged  in  reading,  “Readin’,  always  readin’.  Ain’t  you  got 
no  mind  of  your  own?”  Philosophy  considers  whether  remedial 
work  is  worth  the  time  and  effort  expended,  whether  other  ac¬ 
complishments  may  not  be  more  important  for  a  particular  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  what  end  and  purpose  his  reading  should  serve. 
The  philosophy  of  reading  recognizes  that  many  avenues  of 
learning  are  open  to  the  student.  Some  of  these  are  more  appro¬ 
priate  for  certain  purposes  and  for  certain  individuals  than  for 
others.  Thus  the  relative  contribution  of  reading,  radio,  excur¬ 
sions,  discussion,  and  visual  aids  to  learning  must  be  considered. 
Moreover,  the  philosophy  of  education  held  by  a  high  school  or 
college  determines,  to  a  large  extent,  the  nature  of  the  reading 
done  in  the  institution.  Reading  in  a  curriculum  that  requires 

i  Walter  de  la  Mare,  Early  One  Morning  in  the  Spring,  p.  316.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1935. 
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extensive  reference  work  on  modern  problems  is  different  from 
reading  in  a  curriculum  which  stresses  the  intensive  study  of  a 
selected  shelf  of  classics.  Developmental  studies  of  reading  abil¬ 
ity  comparable  to  recent  research  on  physical  and  mental 
development  are  needed. 

In  addition  to  the  psychology  and  philosophy  of  reading  a 
sociology  of  reading  has  appeared  on  the  educational  horizon. 
Sociology  considers  the  question :  ‘  ‘  How  much  reading  and  what 
kind  of  reading  are  required  of  good  citizens  in  the  world  to¬ 
day?”  The  amount  and  quality  of  reading  an  individual  does 
has  been  suggested  as  an  excellent  index  of  his  social  competence. 
Moreover,  evidence  is  accumulating  to  show  that  the  persons 
whose  reading  interests  and  habits  are  most  commendable  are 
“the  sorts  of  people  best  able  to  organize  and  maintain  a  satis¬ 
factory  community  life.”2  Thus  the  reading  of  high-school  and 
college  students  becomes  an  indication  of  the  effectiveness  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  social  responsibilities.  Reading  for  intelligent  citizen¬ 
ship  in  a  democratic  society  demands  critical  thinking  on  the 
basis  of  facts  obtained  from  books.  The  importance  of  such 
reading  is  becoming  the  theme  of  many  articles  and  yearbooks. 
It  is  true  that  the  percentage  of  persons  in  the  United  States  who 
can  read  and  write  is  increasing  as  the  years  go  on.  It  is  not  so 
certain,  however,  that  the  degree  of  reading  ability  that  can  be 
attained  is  sufficient  as  a  basis  for  critical  thinking  on  complex 
social  issues. 

Somewhat  more  insistent  and  practical  than  the  psychological, 
philosophical,  and  sociological  aspects  of  the  problem  are  the 
physiological,  pedagogical,  and  administrative  aspects.  The 
physiological  factors  affect  reading  in  a  number  of  ways.  They 
underlie  the  process  itself,  of  course,  and  make  possible  the  per¬ 
ception  of  printed  symbols.  In  addition,  visual  defects,  hearing 
deficiency,  glandular  disturbance,  malnutrition,  and  disease  may 
be  responsible  for  initial  difficulty  in  learning  to  read  and  may 
impair  reading  efficiency  in  later  years.  Physiological  factors, 
however,  do  not  operate  independently  of  psychological  factors 
nor  does  a  given  degree  of  physical  defect  result  in  a  correspond¬ 
ing  degree  of  reading  inability. 

2  Evaluation  of  Beading,  p.  1.  Progressive  Education  Association  Evalua¬ 
tion  in  the  Eight  Year  Study,  Bulletin  No.  4.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Ohio  State 
University,  January,  1936. 
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The  pedagogical  aspect  of  the  improvement  of  reading  has  re¬ 
ceived  more  attention  than  any  other  single  phase  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Part  of  this  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  appraisal 
of  reading  status  at  various  ages  and  the  rest  to  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  and  guidance.  Thus  far  the  connection  between  ap¬ 
praisal  and  instruction,  or  diagnosis  and  remedial  work  has  not 
been  as  close  as  it  should  be.  Too  frequently  elaborate  diagnoses 
have  been  made  which  have  never  been  used  as  the  basis  for 
instruction.  Similarly,  methods  of  teaching  reading  have  been 
developed  and  applied  promiscuously  with  little  regard  to  the 
individual  needs  of  the  students.  Out  of  the  varied  experience 
in  helping  high-school  and  college  students  to  improve  their  read¬ 
ing  ability,  however,  have  emerged  certain  convictions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  importance  of  individualization  of  instruction,  moti¬ 
vation,  and  guidance  in  the  development  of  reading  abilities  and 
interests. 

The  administrative  aspects  of  the  improvement  of  reading  have 
likewise  received  considerable  attention.  Provision  for  remedial 
work  with  groups  has,  in  general,  been  emphasized  rather  than 
the  more  fundamental  concern  for  a  developmental  program  for 
all  pupils.  The  latter  involves  study  of  the  relation  of  cur¬ 
riculum  and  instruction  to  reading,  provision  of  adequate  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials,  clinical  facilities,  and  selection  and  training 
of  personnel  to  perform  the  various  functions. 

All  of  these  aspects  of  reading — the  physiological,  pedagogical, 
and  administrative,  as  well  as  the  psychological,  philosophical, 
and  sociological — require  careful  study.  At  present  we  are  in 
the  state  of  being  aware  of  problems  in  each  of  these  areas  and 
of  seeking  somewhat  incoherently  for  their  solution. 

Awareness  of  the  Problems 

General  awareness  of  the  problems. — Not  many  years  ago  there 
was  slight  interest  in  the  improvement  of  reading  in  any  strata 
of  education  beyond  that  represented  by  the  elementary  school. 
Reading  was  considered  to  be  an  elementary-school  subject,  and 
it  was  assumed  that  high-school  and  college  students  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  requisite  reading  skills  to  meet  the  successive  academic 
demands  made  upon  them.  To  propose  a  course  in  reading  for 
college  students  seemed  to  many  persons  as  ridiculous  as  the  fol- 
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lowing  dialogue  at  the  polls  between  a  college  professor  and  an 
officer  responsible  for  ascertaining  the  literacy  of  voters : 

Officer:  What  is  your  occupation? 

Citizen :  College  professor. 

Officer :  Can  you  read  ? 

Changes  in  the  demands  of  college  education  both  here  and 
abroad,  have  made  efficient  reading  habits  imperative.  Instead 
of  intensive  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  philosophy,  the  student 
now  is  required  to  read  widely  in  the  fields  of  history,  sociology, 
psychology,  and  science.  The  varied  curricula  of  colleges  today 
demand  a  larger  and  more  expert  repertory  of  reading  skills 
than  was  formerly  required. 

Once  upon  a  time  our  high-school  and  college  students  could 
read  well  enough  to  meet  the  current  curricular  demands.  Boys 
and  girls  who  were  poor  readers  dropped  out  of  school  early. 
That  factor  of  selection  is  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  the 
alleged  absence  abroad  of  cases  of  serious  reading  difficulty  in 
institutions  corresponding  to  our  secondary  schools. 

As  the  school  population  in  the  United  States  has  become  less 
selected,  the  number  of  poor  readers  has  increased.  They  attract 
attention  in  high  schools  and  colleges  where  greater  demands  on 
reading  technics  are  made  and  where  standards  are  relatively 
high. 

Specific  examples  of  awareness  of  reading  problems. — The 
awareness  of  reading  problems  on  the  part  of  teachers,  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  parents  may  be  concretely  illustrated  by  quotations 
from  letters  asking  for  specific  information.  The  following  from 
the  principal  of  a  public  high  school  is  typical  of  many  such  com¬ 
munications  :  “  I  am  attempting  to  work  out  a  method  of  teaching 
reading  in  the  ninth  grade.  Each  year  approximately  half  of 
our  ninth-grade  pupils  are  from  foreign-language  backgrounds 
or  from  country  school  districts.  One  reason  for  failures  among 
them  is  their  inability  to  read.” 

Private  schools,  too,  are  becoming  more  conscious  of  their 
responsibility  for  building  effective  reading  habits.  One  head¬ 
master  wrote :  “  I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  the  Academy  was 
failing  in  its  advertised  duty  toward  the  individual  boy  by  not 
taking  some  steps  toward  helping  him  to  acquire  greater  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  reading.” 
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A  supervisor  of  English  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
in-service  education  of  the  teachers  in  methods  of  instruction  in 
reading:  “As  a  result  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  pupils  en¬ 
tering  junior  high  school  still  need  to  be  taught  how  to  read,  the 
teachers  of  English  in  our  secondary  schools  must  accept  this 
work  as  part  of  their  responsibility.  Many  of  our  beginning 
junior-high-school  teachers  do  not  know  how  to  teach  reading. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  been  asked  to  conduct  a  series  of  lessons 
in  which  methods  of  teaching  junior-high-school  pupils  to  read 
will  be  presented.  My  first  duty  will  be  to  prepare  myself  to 
conduct  these  lessons.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  recom¬ 
mend  any  recent  books  or  publications  that  would  assist  me  in 
planning  a  helpful  course  for  these  teachers?” 

Teachers  in  the  field  of  adult  education  are  likewise  keenly 
aware  of  the  problem,  one  aspect  of  which  is  described  in  the 
following  quotation:  “Can  you  send  me  information  on  how  to 
attempt  to  teach  twenty-year-old  men  to  read  ?  They  are  appar¬ 
ently  smart  enough  in  other  ways.  One  boy  in  particular  is  a 
good  worker  but  cannot  hold  a  job  because  he  cannot  read  labels 
and  other  tickets.” 

The  importance  of  deficiency  in  reading  becomes  still  more 
evident  when  one  considers  that  in  the  traditional  high  school  and 
college  approximately  80  to  90  per  cent  of  all  study  activities 
require  silent  reading  as  a  means  of  gaining  knowledge.  Success 
in  many  courses  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  student’s 
ability  to  comprehend  the  required  readings  in  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  increased  efficiency 
in  reading  pays.  Gates  has  estimated  “that  if  every  literate 
American  over  fifteen  years  of  age  who  spends  two  hours  or  more 
a  day  in  reading  could  be  given  training  in  reading  for  a  month, 
the  saving  in  time  required  to  do  the  nation’s  workaday  reading, 
valued  at  fifty  cents  an  hour,  would  amount  to  more  than  five 
billion  dollars.”3 

Boards  of  education  are  demanding  greater  proficiency  in 
reading  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  whom  they  employ.  The 
New  York  City  Board  of  Examiners,  according  to  a  newspaper 
clipping,  are  interested  in  the  reading  ability  of  teachers.  They 

3  Arthur  I.  Gates,  “Psychology  and  Education”  in  Paul  S.  Achilles’  Psy¬ 
chology  at  WorTc,  p.  46.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1932. 
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noted  an  “astonishing”  weakness  in  vocabulary  among  candi¬ 
dates  for  teaching  posts.  The  reasons  for  demanding  a  high 
quality  of  reading  efficiency  in  their  teachers  are  as  follows : 

1.  Progressive  teaching  demands  wide  reading  on  the  part  of 

teachers  since  the  modern  type  of  instruction  presupposes 
a  rich  background  of  up-to-date  knowledge. 

2.  Efficient  reading  saves  time  for  other  forms  of  recreation. 

3.  The  teacher  who  reads  efficiently  and  especially  the  teacher 

who  has  made  a  study  of  the  art  of  reading  and  applied  it 
to  his  own  reading,  is  better  able  to  guide  his  students  into 
effective  habits  of  reading. 

These  quotations  represent  the  widespread  belief  in  the  im¬ 
portance  of  reading  as  one  avenue  of  learning.  They  likewise 
represent  the  desire  on  the  part  of  educators  to  develop  in  their 
students  the  reading  ability  necessary  for  their  academic,  social, 
and  vocational  needs.  Although,  in  certain  individual  cases, 
reading  may  be  used  as  an  escape  and  may  crowd  out  other  more 
important  activities,  its  importance  for  the  majority  of  people 
must  be  recognized.  Heading  supplies  facts  without  which  dis¬ 
cussion  is  a  futile  waste  of  time.  Reading  enriches  experiences 
gained  in  other  ways.  Reading  widely  on  a  subject  is  a  safeguard 
against  being  overswayed  by  a  particularly  forceful  visual  or 
verbal  appeal.  These  reasons  alone  justify  this  general  concern 
for  the  improvement  of  reading  in  high  school  and  college. 

Subjective  Evidences  of  Existing  Reading  Problems 

Evidences  of  the  seriousness  of  the  reading  handicap  and  of 
the  need  for  improvement  of  reading  are  of  two  main  kinds,  im¬ 
pressionistic  and  statistical.  The  impressionistic  evidence  in¬ 
cludes  reports  of  teachers  regarding  the  low  achievement  or 
failure  of  students  in  those  parts  of  courses  based  on  reading 
assignments  ;  reports  of  student  preceptors  and  headmasters  re¬ 
garding  students’  lack  of  interest  in  reading  and  their  inability 
to  read  well ;  and  reports  of  students  unable  to  carry  the  reading 
load  required  of  them. 

Teachers’  impressions. — Many  teachers  complain  that  large 
numbers  of  their  students  read  very  slowly,  comprehend  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  what  they  read,  and  are  deficient  in  their  reading 
vocabulary.  Their  slowness  in  reading  comes  to  teachers’  at- 
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tention  through  complaints  regarding  assignments.  Many  stu¬ 
dents  are  swamped  by  long  assignments;  a  still  larger  number 
require  an  exorbitant  amount  of  time  to  read  an  assignment  of 
reasonable  length.  Teachers  have  likewise  observed  that  students 
frequently  fail  to  use  a  rate  of  reading  appropriate  to  the  purpose 
of  the  assignment. 

Students’  lack  of  comprehension  of  printed  material  is  also 
brought  to  teachers’  attention  in  daily  class  periods  and  in  ex¬ 
aminations.  Teachers  have  observed  that  students  frequently 
stumble  in  their  oral  readings,  do  not  take  useful  notes,  and 
employ  one  method  of  reading  indiscriminately  for  every  purpose 
and  every  kind  of  reading  material.  The  students’  lack  of  abil¬ 
ity  to  comprehend,  interpret,  and  organize  what  they  read  seems 
to  be  due,  in  part,  to  their  inability  to  concentrate,  to  think 
through  a  problem;  in  part,  to  a  limited  background  of  experi¬ 
ence;  and,  in  part,  to  inadequate  preparation  previous  to  their 
entrance  to  high  school  or  college.  Thus  they  enter  the  higher 
institution  unable  to  comprehend  the  books  which  are  put  into 
their  hands,  and  unable  to  do  the  special  kinds  of  reading 
required. 

Teachers  have  reported  that  some  students’  vocabulary  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  so  great  as  to  render  the  textbooks  in  use  practically 
incomprehensible.  These  students’  vocabularies  are  limited — or 
worse.  They  have  foggy  notions  about  the  words  they  do 
recognize.  For  example,  one  student  defined  intuition  as  “the 
payment  of  fees,”  malediction  as  “what  the  preacher  says  at  the 
end  of  a  sermon,”  qualms  as  “duties.”  Worse  still,  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  unfamiliar  words,  they  have  no  effective  method 
of  attack  on  them  and  use  the  dictonary  inefficiently.  They 
have  failed  to  form  the  habit  of  acquiring  the  precise  meanings 
of  new  key  words. 

With  so  many  handicaps  to  success  in  reading  these  students 
naturally  do  not  like  to  read;  they  have  no  particular  reading 
interests.  A  study  of  the  reading  of  high-school  seniors4  indi¬ 
cates  that  elementary  schools  and  secondary  schools  have  not 
functioned  effectively  in  building  permanent  reading  interests. 
Other  investigations  showing  a  lack  of  interest  in  reading  among 

4  Ruth  Byrns  and  V.  A.  C.  Henmon,  1 ‘  Reading  Interests  of  High-School 
Seniors,”  English  Journal,  XXV  (January,  1936),  61-64. 
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adults  support  teachers’  impressions  of  poor  attitudes  toward 
reading  prevalent  among  high-school  and  college  students. 

Observations  of  librarians. — Librarians  complain  of  the  help¬ 
lessness  of  high-school  and  college  students  in  a  library  and 
comment  on  their  poor  taste  in  the  selection  of  reading  material. 

Lay  criticism. — Lay  persons  voice  condemnation  of  high  schools 
and  colleges  for  their  failure  to  teach  students  to  read.  The 
following  quotation  from  an  article  by  Schuster5  forcefully 
expresses  the  point  of  view  of  such  critics : 

“College  graduates  who  cannot  read  constitute  a  major  indict¬ 
ment  of  American  educational  methods.”  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  they  loathe  reading,  associating  it  with  midnight  oil  and 
drudgery.  In  his  opinion  reading  should  be  taught  and  learned 
as  a  “  technique,  as  an  art,  as  a  working  method  of  self-education, 
as  a  way  of  life  .  .  .  [Education  should  develop]  a  robust  re¬ 
spect  for  knowledge,  an  adventurous  and  tough-minded  attitude 
toward  ideas,  a  willingness  to  grow  and  experiment  and  think 
for  one’s  self,  a  civilized  and  thoroughly  liberal  determination 
never  to  stop  learning.  ’  ’ 

Students’  recognition  of  the  problem. — Students  themselves 
frequently  recognize  their  own  limitations  and  worry  about  long 
assignments  and  their  inability  to  comprehend  some  of  the  books. 
Many  of  them  blame  their  difficulties  upon  lack  of  library  facil¬ 
ities,  lack  of  time,  indefinite  or  erratic  assignments,  and  inability 
to  concentrate.  Such  complaints  are  not  without  foundation. 
In  one  institution,  for  example,  the  amount  of  reading  expected 
by  professors  in  the  same  field  varied  from  eight  pages  per  hour 
to  fifty  pages  per  hour. 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota6  students  were  asked  to  list 
their  study  difficulties.  Of  the  first-quarter  freshman  group  82 
per  cent  said  that  they  could  not  concentrate  and  spent  too  much 
time  in  daydreaming;  40  per  cent  complained  that  they  could 
not  take  useful  notes;  37  per  cent  felt  that  they  were  unable  to 
find  a  motive  for  study  and  consequently  lacked  interest  in  their 
courses ;  and  25  per  cent  characterized  themselves  as  slow 

5  M.  Lincoln  Schuster,  “Can  College  Graduates  Read?”  Publishers’ 
WeeTcly,  CXXV  (February  24,  1934),  837-39. 

s  Donald  G.  Paterson,  Gwendolen  G.  Sehneidler,  and  Edmund  G.  William¬ 
son,  Student  Guidance  Techniques,  p.  259.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.,  1938. 
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readers.  The  sophomore  students  appeared  to  have  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  problems. 

At  Stanford  University7  slow  reading  habits  were  listed  as  one 
of  the  three  major  problems  mentioned  by  freshmen  and  transfer 
students.  The  other  two  difficulties  were  (1)  different  standards 
of  work  from  those  to  which  the  student  had  become  accustomed 
and  (2)  inability  to  budget  time. 

At  the  Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,8  likewise,  stu¬ 
dents  were  conscious  of  their  difficulty  in  reading.  More  than 
two  hundred  freshmen  ranked  poor  reading  ability  second  in  a 
list  of  eighteen  items  as  a  principal  reason  for  difficulty  in 
adjustment  to  college  life. 

One  fundamental  difficulty  of  many  students  is  that  they  have 
experienced  so  few  academic  satisfactions  that  their  entire  out¬ 
look  is  oriented  in  other  directions.  Their  lack  of  facility  in  voca¬ 
bulary  or  paragraph  reading  is  not  related  to  the  activities  with 
which  they  are  now  most  vitally  concerned.  Accordingly,  they 
are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  things  scholastic  to  work  by  them¬ 
selves  with  enthusiasm  and  intelligence  at  the  problem  of  improv¬ 
ing  their  reading. 

Quantitative  Evidence  of  Existing  Reading  Problems 

Different  deficiencies  are  disclosed  by  different  methods  of 
analysis.  The  analysis  of  clinical  records  brings  to  light  a  com¬ 
prehensive  group  of  deficiencies.  Observation,  interviews,  and 
tests  each  reveal  difficulties  peculiar  to  the  method  of  study. 
Reading  deficiencies,  as  analyzed,  are  of  four  major  types:  (1) 
those  involving  eye-movements  and  lip-movements  such  as  too  fre¬ 
quent  pauses  per  line,  excessive  number  of  regressions,  inaccuracy 
of  the  return  sweep  of  the  eyes,  irregular  rhythm,  excessive  vocal¬ 
ization,  inner  speech  or  lip  movements;  (2)  those  involving  the 
inability  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  printed  words,  phrases,  and  sen¬ 
tences;  (3)  those  occurring  in  connection  with  the  evaluation, 
organization,  appreciation,  and  utilization  of  the  facts  gained 
from  reading;  and  (4)  those  involving  interest,  motive,  and 
purpose. 

7  C.  Gilbert  Wrenn  and  Mildred  Garrett,  “Adjusting  Youth  to  College 
Life,”  Occupations,  XII  (March,  1934),  38-41. 

8  Emma  Eeinhardt,  ‘  ‘  Freshman  Difficulties,  ’ 7  J ournal  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion,  IV  (June,  1933),  307-309. 
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Individual  differences  disclosed  by  tests. — In  addition  to  the 
general  impressions  of  teachers,  librarians,  lay  persons,  and  stu¬ 
dents,  a  more  quantitative  description  of  reading  problems  has 
been  obtained  from  the  use  of  standardized  tests.  The  results  of 
tests  show  the  proficiency  of  individuals  and  groups  of  students 
in  high  schools  and  colleges  in  the  specific  abilities  that  the  tests 
measure. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  individual  differences  in  read¬ 
ing  ability  exist  among  high-school  and  college  students.  Nu¬ 
merous  investigators  have  reported  a  wide  range  in  scores  on 
tests  of  rate,  comprehension,  vocabulary,  and  application  of  the 
facts  read.  In  fact,  marked  individual  differences  are  obvious 
to  anyone  who  gives  a  standardized  reading  test  to  any  group  of 
students. 

High-school  students  vary  in  reading  ability  from  approxi¬ 
mately  third-grade  proficiency  to  that  of  a  superior  adult.  In 
other  words,  some  high-school  students  read  no  better  than 
“average”  third-grade  children  while  others  read  better  than 
their  teachers.  On  the  Monroe  Standardized  Silent  Reading 
Test  the  scores  of  more  than  ten  thousand  students  in  grades 
nine  to  twelve  covered  a  range  from  less  than  two  to  seventy 
points.9 

Individual  differences  in  reading  ability  of  high-school  stu¬ 
dents  may  be  illustrated  still  more  concretely  by  the  results  of 
the  Stanford  Reading  Examination  given  to  1,991  low-tenth- 
grade  students  in  the  Oakland  schools.10  Table  I  shows  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  reading  age  based  on  norms  of  this  test.  The  median 
chronological  age  of  the  group  was  15  years,  5  months ;  the  mental 
age,  15  years,  3  months ;  and  the  reading  age,  15  years,  7  months. 
The  range  in  reading  age  was  from  below  9  years  to  above  17  years. 

Chart  I,  showing  the  reading  age  of  students  in  two  different 
classes  in  English  in  the  same  school  makes  still  more  vivid  differ¬ 
ences  between  classes  and  variability  within  a  class.  These  two 
classes  are  obviously  in  need  of  different  educational  treatment 
and  of  some  differentiation  of  instruction  within  each  class.  The 
following  adaptation  to  these  differences  was  actually  made:  (1) 

9  H.  A.  Greene,  A  State  Survey  of  Silent  Reading  in  Iowa,  p.  37.  Exten¬ 
sion  Division  Bulletin,  No.  91.  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  University  of  Iowa,  1923. 

10  C.  C.  Grover,  ‘  ‘  A  Survey  of  the  Reading  Achievement  of  Pupils  in  Low- 
Tenth  Grade, ”  School  Review,  XL  (October,  1932),  587-94. 
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TABLE  I 

Distribution  of  Reading  Age  Based  on  Stanford  Reading 
Examination1! 


Age  in  Years  and 
Months 


Number  of  Students  at  a  Given 
Age  Level 

Chronological  Age  Reading  Age 


Below  9-0 

0 

3 

9-0-  9-3 

0 

3 

9-4-  9-7 

0 

2 

9-8-  9-11 

0 

5 

10-0  - 10-3 

0 

10 

10-4  - 10-7 

0 

17 

10-8  - 10-11 

0 

19 

11-0  - 11-3 

0 

24 

11-4  - 11-7 

0 

42 

11-8  - 11-11 

0 

52 

12-0  - 12-3 

0 

43 

12-4  - 12-7 

1 

64 

12-8  - 12-11 

3 

79 

13-0  - 13-3 

8 

55 

13-4  - 13-7 

12 

56 

13-8  - 13-11 

34 

81 

14-0  - 14-3 

98 

34 

14-4  - 14-7 

142 

111 

14-8  - 14-11 

251 

90 

15-0  - 15-3 

339 

118 

15-4  - 15-7 

312 

104 

15-8  - 15-11 

297 

186 

16-0  - 16-3 

215 

208 

16-4  - 16-7 

110 

133 

16-8  - 16-11 

87 

119 

17-0  and  above 

82 

333 

Total  1,991 

11  Ibid.,  p.  589. 


textbooks  too  difficult  for  the  group  were  discontinued  and  other 
material  substituted;  (2)  students  were  grouped  into  sections 
within  the  room  and  instruction  adapted  to  individual  needs;  (3) 
classes  were  organized  in  which  reading  instruction  was  substituted 
for  part  of  the  regular  work  in  English. 

College  students  likewise  are  far  from  being  a  homogeneous 
group  with  respect  to  reading  ability.  The  scores  of  a  group  of 
237  university  students  on  the  Whipple  High  School  and  College 
Reading  Test12  covered  a  range  of  from  five  to  eighteen  points 

12  Ernest  M.  Anderson,  Individual  Differences  in  the  Reading  Ability  of 
College  Students.  University  of  Missouri  Bulletin,  Education  Series,  No. 
25.  Columbus,  Missouri:  University  of  Missouri,  October  14,  1928. 
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out  of  a  possible  score  of  twenty.  The  highest  fourth  of  the  class 
could  read,  on  the  average,  about  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
in  a  given  time  as  the  lowest  fourth.  If  these  students  main¬ 
tained  the  same  relative  rate  in  their  assigned  reading,  the  high¬ 
est  fourth  could  complete  in  two  hours  an  assignment  on  which 
the  lowest  fourth  would  have  to  spend  five  hours. 

At  the  University  of  Chicago14  reading  rates  among  664  fresh¬ 
men  varied  from  two  words  per  second  to  more  than  seven  words 
per  second.  The  efficient  students  could  read  18,000  more  words 
an  hour  than  could  the  slow  readers.  The  most  rapid  readers 
could  read  forty-five  more  pages  per  hour  than  the  slowest 
readers.  There  was  almost  as  wide  variability  in  comprehension 
as  in  rate.  The  best  readers  responded  correctly  to  more  than 
three  times  as  many  test  items  than  did  the  poor  readers.  The 
number  of  fixations  per  line  varied,  on  the  average,  from  4.4  to 
14.8;  the  number  of  regressive  movements  per  line  from  0.1  to 
5.4;  and  the  duration  of  pauses  from  6.0  to  10.0  twenty-fifths  of 
a  second. 

In  an  earlier  research,  now  a  classic  in  this  field,  Buswell15 
analyzed  the  reading  records  of  high-school  and  college  students 
from  the  standpoint  of  eye-movements — number  of  fixations,  dura¬ 
tion  of  fixations,  and  number  of  regressive  movements  per  line. 
He  found  a  wide  range  in  each  group,  an  overlapping  between  the 
records  of  students  in  high  school  and  those  in  college,  and  insig¬ 
nificant  differences  between  the  averages  for  high-school  sopho¬ 
mores  and  college  seniors.  In  fact  the  differences  were  in  favor  of 
the  high-school  sophomores  with  respect  to  number  of  fixations 
and  duration  of  pauses,  but  in  favor  of  the  college  seniors  in  num¬ 
ber  of  regressions.  Buswell ’s  most  recent  monograph16  offers  a 
possible  explanation  of  this  similarity  between  high-school  and 
college  students.  In  that  experiment  he  found  that  when  persons 
did  not  comprehend  at  all  what  they  were  reading,  their  eye- 
movements  appeared  to  be  good.  At  the  point  at  which  they 
partly  comprehended  and  had  difficulty  with  certain  words,  their 

14  William  S.  Gray,  “Beading  Difficulties  in  College,’ ’  Journal  of  Higher 
Education,  YII  (October,  1936),  356-62. 

15  Thomas  Guy  Buswell,  Fundamental  Beading  Habits :  A  Study  of  Their 
Development.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  June,  1922. 

16  Thomas  Guy  Buswell,  How  Adults  Bead.  Chicago :  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1937. 
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eye-movements  grew  worse.  Later  on,  when  the  reading  became 
still  more  difficult,  they  skipped  hard  words  with  the  result  that 
their  eye-movement  records  appeared  to  be  more  efficient. 

At  Ohio  State  University,  Pressey17  reported  a  wide  range  of 
scores  among  1,000  freshmen  on  a  test  based  on  textbook  ma¬ 
terial.  Studying  the  lowest  350  of  the  1,000  originally  tested, 
she  found  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  were  able  to  read  with 
good  comprehension  paragraphs  taken  from  seventh-  and  eighth- 
grade  material. 

At  Smith  College  in  193518  a  similar  range  in  scores  on  reading 
tests  was  found.  On  the  Mount  Holyoke  Reading  Test,  given  to 
559  freshmen,  the  scores  ranged  from  35  to  154  points.  This 
range  in  scores  corresponded  to  the  distribution  reported  in  several 
other  colleges.  The  upper  15  per  cent  of  the  students  on  this 
test  responded  correctly  to  twice  as  much  of  the  material  as  did 
the  lowest  15  per  cent.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  of  the 
freshmen  were  given  the  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test  (Advanced 
Test)  in  addition  to  the  Mount  Holyoke  Reading  Test.  Although 
the  average  score  in  comprehension  for  the  group  was  163.8,  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  the  average  score  (145)  for  the  thirteenth 
grade  given  by  the  authors  of  the  test,  16.8  per  cent  of  the  group 
were  below  this  norm  and  3  per  cent  were  below  the  norm  for  the 
twelfth  grade.  The  actual  distribution  of  scores  of  the  entire  class 
of  Smith  College  freshmen  on  the  Mount  Holyoke  Reading  Test, 
October,  1935,  and  for  that  part  of  the  class  which  was  later  tested 
with  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test  is  shown  in  Table  II. 

These  findings  indicate  that  there  was,  so  far  as  could  be  shown 
by  test  scores,  considerable  difference  in  the  reading  abilities  of 
these  students.  Their  difficulties  were  further  analyzed  in  indi¬ 
vidual  conferences,  and  were  divided  into  three  groups:  (1)  slow 
rate  of  reading,  (2)  limited  vocabulary,  and  (3)  difficulties  which 
were  not  apparent  on  the  tests,  such  as :  various  types  of  ineffective 
study  habits,  inability  to  budget  time,  difficulty  in  the  use  of  the 
library,  difficulty  in  taking  notes  from  books  and  in  lectures, 

17  Luella  Cole  Pressey,  ‘  ‘  College  Students  and  Reading,  ’  ’  J ournal  of 
Higher  Education,  II  (January,  1931),  30-34. 

18  F.  C.  Rose,  The  Value  of  Objective  Measures  in  the  Differentiation  of 
Students  in  Freshman  English,  pp.  35-36.  Unpublished  Master’s  Thesis. 
Northampton,  Massachusetts:  Smith  College,  May,  1936. 
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TABLE  II 

Distribution  of  Scores  of  Smith  College  Freshmen  on  the 
Mount  Holyoke  Reading  Test 


Scores 

Students  Making  a  Given 
Score  on  Mount  Holyoke 
Test  (Entire  Class) 

Students  Making  a  Given 
Score  on  Mount  Holyoke 
Test  (Part  of  Class 

Which  Was  Later  Tested 
by  the  Iowa  Silent 
Reading  Test) 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

145-154 

14 

2.50 

1 

0.36 

135-144 

20 

3.58 

4 

1.45 

125-134 

35 

6.26 

10 

3.63 

115-124 

47 

8.41 

16 

5.79 

105-114 

42 

7.51 

17 

6.17 

95-104 

94 

16.82 

45 

16.31 

85-  94 

113 

20.22 

54 

19.57 

75-  84 

98 

17.53 

63 

22.82 

65-  74 

70 

12.52 

45 

16.30 

55-  64 

17 

3.04 

13 

4.71 

45-  54 

6 

1.07 

5 

1.81 

35-  44 

3 

.54 

3 

1.08 

Total  . 

559 

100.00 

276 

100.00 

inability  to  grasp  the  authors’  main  lines  of  thought  and  the  impor¬ 
tant  facts. 

The  significance  of  these  individual  differences  in  reading  abil¬ 
ity  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  a  number  of  factors:  the 
specific  nature  of  the  test,  the  attitude  of  the  subject  in  taking 
tests  especially  those  of  reading  speed,  the  individual’s  ability  to 
learn  to  read  and  his  need  for  reading.  Efficiency  in  the  reading 
process  must  be  determined  by  the  individual’s  accomplishment 
relative  to  his  mental  ability  and  by  the  degree  to  which  he  accom¬ 
plishes  the  purpose  for  which  he  reads. 

Retardation  revealed  by  surveys. — Certain  surveys  have  empha¬ 
sized  still  more  the  fact  of  retardation  in  reading  by  comparing 
students’  scores  with  the  norms  of  standardized  tests.  A  survey 
of  6,000  ninth-grade  students  in  a  suburb  of  Chicago  showed  that 
4  per  cent  read  at  second-  or  third-grade  level,  6  per  cent  at  fifth- 
grade  level,  and  7  per  cent  at  sixth-grade  level.  “In  all,  22  per 
cent  ranked  below  a  grade  score  of  seven,  which  has  been  shown 
experimentally  to  be  the  minimum  level  of  reading  achievement 
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at  which  pupils  are  able  to  read  wth  reasonable  ease  and  com¬ 
prehension  the  materials  usually  assigned  in  high  schools.  ’ ’19 

Another  survey  of  students  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  of  a  small  city  in  Illinois20  showed  that : 

44.6  per  cent  in  the  seventh  grade  had  attained  scores  in  com¬ 
prehension  lower  than  the  norms  for  the  sixth  grade  on 
the  Monroe  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test. 

31  per  cent  in  the  eighth  grade  made  scores  in  comprehension 
below  the  sixth  grade  norms  on  the  Thorndike-McCall 
Reading  Scale. 

46.6  per  cent  of  the  ninth-grade  students  made  scores  lower 
than  the  sixth-grade  norms  on  the  Monroe  test. 

These  data  indicate  that  no  less  than  a  third  of  the  eighth-  and 
ninth-grade  students  in  this  school  system  were  retarded  at  least 
two  or  three  grades  in  reading  ability.  A  small  number  made 
scores  equivalent  only  to  third-  and  fourth-grade  norms. 

A  third  survey  of  1,010  ninth-grade  students  in  a  large  city 
high  school21  presents  a  similar  picture  of  retardation,  when 
judged  by  a  comparison  of  the  students’  scores  on  the  New  Stan¬ 
ford  Silent  Reading  Test,  Form  V,  with  the  norms  of  the  test. 
The  following  figures  represent  the  number  of  students  reading 
at  a  given  grade  level : 


Third  grade .  1 

Fourth  grade . .'. . . . . . ..  5 

Fifth  grade  .  46 

Sixth  grade  . . . 149 

Seventh  grade . . . .  195 

Eighth  grade .  199 

Ninth  grade  .  192 

Tenth  grade  and  above .  223 


In  general,  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  high-school  students 
studied  have  been  found  to  be  seriously  handicapped  in  reading. 
The  percentages  of  retardation  vary  with  the  school.  For 
is  William  S.  Gray,  ‘  ‘  The  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Reading  Problem  in 
American  Education,”  Educational  Record,  XIX  Supp.  No.  11  (January, 
1938),  90-91. 

20  James  M.  MeCallister,  Remedial  and  Corrective  Instruction  in  Reading, 
pp.  3-4.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  Inc.,  1936. 

21  G.  L.  Persons,  ‘‘Silent  Reading  with  First  Term  Pupils  in  Theodore 
Roosevelt  High  School,”  High  Points,  XVI  (November,  1934),  5-15. 
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example,  approximately  half  of  the  tenth-grade  students  in  one 
school  failed  to  reach  the  author’s  norm  for  the  eighth  grade 
while  only  10  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  same  grade  in 
another  school  were  below  the  eighth-grade  average. 

Surveys  of  the  reading  ability  of  college  students  show  similar 
retardation.  Testing  surveys  reveal  that  in  different  situations 
7  to  30  per  cent  of  college  freshmen  read  below  the  test  norms 
for  the  eighth  grade.  At  Miami  University22  55  per  cent  of  a 
group  of  437  college  freshmen  given  the  Shank  Test  of  Reading 
Comprehension  were  below  the  standard  for  high-school  seniors. 
One-fifth  were  unable  to  read  as  well  as  the  average  pupil  in  the 
last  year  of  junior  high  school,  and  one-third  did  not  read  as 
well  as  the  average  high-school  freshman.  One  would  not  con¬ 
sider  a  student  with  a  mental  age  equivalent  to  that  of  an  eighth- 
grade  child  ready  for  college,  yet  with  a  no  more  advanced  read¬ 
ing  age  he  is  admitted  to  college,  blithely  hoping  for  success. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average  American  adult  reads 
at  the  sixth-grade  level.  He  is  permitted  to  vote  if  he  passes  a 
reading  test  easy  enough  for  fourth-grade  pupils.  With  such 
a  low  level  of  reading  ability  an  intelligent  appraisal  of  and 
critical  thinking  upon  social  problems  cannot  be  expected. 

The  significance  of  retardation  is  even  more  difficult  to  inter¬ 
pret  than  the  significance  of  individual  differences.  The  test  norm 
merely  represents  the  average  score  on  the  test  for  the  unselected 
population  tested.  Accordingly  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  in  a 
typical  school,  half  of  the  students  in  a  given  grade  would  be  below 
the  norm.  Retardation  in  groups,  therefore,  is  indicated  by  a 
percentage  larger  than  50  per  cent  below  the  norm  for  the  grade. 

Moreover,  the  norm,  being  merely  an  average  based  on  the 
scores  of  an  unselected  population,  does  not  indicate  the  ideal 
achievement  for  the  group,  still  less  for  the  individual.  Retarda¬ 
tion  should  be  viewed  as  one  kind  of  development.  It  represents 
lack  of  progress  in  harmony  with  an  individual’s  capacity  and 
opportunities  to  learn.  Ideally,  it  should  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  total  situation  and  should  be  described  in  terms  of 
distance  below  the  optimum  of  reading  achievement  for  each 
individual.  For  example,  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  a  group 

22  W.  S.  Guiler,  “Background  Deficiencies, ’ ’  Journal  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion,  III  (October,  1932),  369-72. 
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of  dull-normal  children  from  intellectually  unstimulating  en¬ 
vironments  who  fall  far  below  the  national  norms  on  a  reading 
test  are  retarded.  In  view  of  all  the  factors  in  the  situation  their 
achievement  may  be  accelerated  rather  than  retarded.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  results  obtained  by  such  a  group  should  be  compared 
with  the  test  results  in  similar  groups  rather  than  with  national 
norms.  On  the  other  hand,  a  gifted  privileged  group  of  students 
might  well  be  considered  “retarded”  if  their  averages  merely 
approximated  the  norms  for  the  grade  given  by  the  author  of  the 
test.  Thus  retardation  is  relative  and  should  be  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  a  number  of  factors. 

From  another  angle  a  factor  that  should  be  considered  in 
attempting  to  interpret  retardation  figures  on  the  high-school 
and  college  level  is  the  limitations  of  the  tests.  Existing  tests 
do  not  adequately  measure  the  higher  levels  of  reading  ability. 
Moreover,  the  speed  element  as  measured  by  speed  tests  may  not 
have  either  a  reliable  or  a  significant  relationship  to  effective  read¬ 
ing,  especially  in  some  high-school  and  college  subjects.  In 
mathematics,  for  example,  a  slow  rate  of  reading  may  represent 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency ;  a  fast  rate,  ineffective  reading  of  that 
kind  of  material.  Accordingly,  too  much  weight  should  not  be 
given  to  retardation  based  on  a  comparison  with  norms  of  exist¬ 
ing  tests. 

Beading  problems  revealed  by  analysis  of  errors. — Specific 
errors  made  by  students  in  reading  indicate  the  need  for  instruc¬ 
tion.  They  likewise  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  students  ’ 
difficulties. 

A  variety  of  deficiencies  are  revealed  by  McCallister ’s23  inten¬ 
sive  study  of  eighteen  retarded  readers  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades : 

Deficiencies  in  comprehension  and  interpretation 

Heading  ability  not  developed  to  the  level  of  difficulty  found 
in  regular  textbooks,  inaccuracy  of  interpretation,  exces¬ 
sive  rereading  required  for  interpretation,  word  reading 
with  little  attention  to  content,  rapid  but  superficial  read¬ 
ing,  inaccuracies  in  recognition  of  familiar  words,  inabil- 

23  James  M.  McCallister,  “Character  and  Causes  of  Retardation  in  Read¬ 
ing  among  Pupils  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades,”  Elementary  School 
Journal,  XXXI  (September,  1930),  35-43. 
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it y  to  read  thought-provoking  questions,  inability  to  for¬ 
mulate  conclusions  on  basis  of  passages  read 
Deficiencies  in  rate  of  reading 

Slow  rate  of  both  oral  and  silent  reading 
Deficiencies  in  “ fundamental  reading  habits ” 

Numerous  regressive  movements,  narrow  span  of  recognition, 
inaccurate  return  sweeps  of  the  eye,  irregular  rhythm  in 
silent  reading,  inability  to  cope  with  new  words,  excessive 
vocalization,  excessive  head  movements,  frequent  moments 
of  confusion. 

Oral  reading  jerky  and  expressionless 

Zehrer24  likewise  found  many  discouraging  conditions  extant 
among  students  in  the  secondary  school.  Retarded  readers  had 
acquired  incorrect  word  forms,  meaning,  and  facts.  Their  special 
deficiency  in  reading  was  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  their 
speaking  vocabulary  was  larger  than  their  reading  vocabulary. 
Their  poor  reading  ability  was  associated  with  faulty  and  inade¬ 
quate  knowledge  of  spelling.  They  were  lacking  in  general  in¬ 
formation  and  were  emotionally  maladjusted.  Other  symptoms 
of  their  reading  difficulties  were  their  faulty  eye-movements, 
poor  comprehension  and  interpretation,  and  slow  rate  of  reading. 
Because  of  these  handicaps  they  were  poorly  equipped  for  the 
courses  they  were  taking  and  were  unprepared  to  use  the  wide 
range  of  reading  material  necessary  for  success  in  the  academic 
work  of  the  secondary  school. 

A  somewhat  different  study  of  errors  of  high-school  students 
was  made  earlier  by  Monroe  and  Mohlman.25  From  an  analysis 
of  the  responses  made  on  100  pages  of  test  ,  paragraphs  and  ques¬ 
tions,  the  major  errors  appeared  to  be :  the  omission  of  ideas,  the 
introduction  of  extraneous  ideas,  errors  in  the  relationships  of 
ideas,  failure  to  comprehend  the  significance  of  the  question,  care¬ 
lessness,  failure  to  give  proper  weight  to  different  parts  of  the 
paragraph,  and  a  superficial  rather  than  a  complete  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  passage. 

2i  Frederick  A.  Zehrer,  ‘  ‘  Methods  of  Remedial  Reading  Instruction  at  the 
High  School  Level,’ ’  Harvard  Teachers  Record,  VI  (June,  1936)  154-62. 

25  Walter  S.  Monroe  and  Dora  Keen  Mohlman,  “Errors  Made  by  High- 
School  Students  in  One  Type  of  Textbook  Study,”  School  Review,  XXXI 
(January,  1923),  36-47. 
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Similar  deficiencies  have  been  reported  in  studies  of  college 
students.  Eurich26  found  students  handicapped  in  a  number 
of  ways  such  as :  ignorance  of  the  meanings  of  words,  unfamili¬ 
arity  with  idioms,  inability  to  understand  complex  sentences, 
and  inability  to  get  the  meaning  of  paragraphs.  Thompson27 
came  to  similar  conclusions  as  a  result  of  research  with  278  fresh¬ 
men  at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

An  analysis  of  errors  made  by  1,053  college  entrants28  who 
were  given  the  Thorndike  Intelligence  Examination,  Form  P, 
showed  errors  in  31  per  cent  of  the  responses.  Of  these  errors 
the  most  common  types  were : 

1.  Inability  to  associate  the  related  elements  of  context  where 

the  question  is  relatively  easy  to  comprehend  mS|  37.5% 

2.  Inability  to  isolate  the  elements  of  an  involved  statement 

in  context  read . $ '£  23.6% 

3.  Failure  to  group  or  retain  from  given  explanations  the 

ideas  essential  to  the  understanding  of  concepts  presented 

later  .  21.3% 

4.  Failure  to  see  the  setting  of  the  context  as  a  whole ...  8.6% 

5.  Inability  fully  to  understand  the  question  . . . .  7.5% 

6.  Irrelevant  responses  . . . . .  1.5% 

None  of  these  studies  of  errors  is  complete  in  itself.  The  proc¬ 
esses  which  have  led  to  the  errors  are  more  important  for  educa¬ 
tors  to  understand  than  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence.  The 
errors  do,  however,  indicate  the  need  for  the  improvement  of 
reading  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Implications  of  quantitative  evidence. — From  research  of  this 
kind  it  must  be  concluded  that  students  vary  greatly  in  reading 
ability.  Some  are  prepared  to  meet  the  reading  problems  pre¬ 
sented  in  their  courses.  Others  find  the  material  too  difficult. 
Some  have  developed  adequate  study  and  reading  habits,  while 
others  flounder  and  fail.  No  evidence  is  available  to  show  that 

26  Alvin  C.  Eurich,  The  Reading  Abilities  of  College  Students:  An  Experi¬ 
mental  Study.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota:  The  University  of  Minnesota  Press, 
1931. 

27  William  H.  Thompson,  “An  Experiment  in  Eemedial  Reading, ”  School 
and  Society,  XXXIY  (August  1,  1931),  156-58. 

28  Beatrice  F.  Albright  and  Floy  Horning,  “Typical  Reading  Disabilities 
of  College  Entrants,”  California  Quarterly  of  Secondary  Education,  III 
(January,  1928),  166-69. 
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any  large  percentage  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  upper  grades  of 
elementary  school  and  in  high  school  possess  the  varied  and  com¬ 
plicated  skills  and  attitudes  which  investigators  have  shown 
scholastic  success  demands. 

A  number  of  students  are  intelligent,  so  intelligent  indeed,  that 
their  reading  difficulties  often  escape  unnoticed  in  high  schools 
and  preparatory  schools,  where  shorter  assignments  and  a  greater 
amount  of  classroom  discussion  enable  them  easily  to  meet  require¬ 
ments.  One  of  the  most  striking  inferences  that  may  be  drawn 
from  the  published  investigations  is  the  similarity  between  the 
reading  problems  of  college  students,  senior-high-school  students, 
and  junior-high-school  students.  It  seems  apparent  that,  without 
effective  instruction,  the  student  goes  on  inefficiently  and  reaches 
college  unprepared  to  make  successful  use  of  reading.  Many 
students,  with  only  a  little  help,  can  improve  their  reading  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  will  no  longer  be  handicapped  in  their  college 
work.  Others  require  effective  remedial  instruction  in  order  to  be 
able  to  keep  up  academically  with  their  more  skilled  classmates. 
A  very  few  appear  to  be  unable  to  comprehend  printed  symbols, 
and  consequently  require  a  special  kind  of  education  employing 
other  avenues  of  learning. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  a  large  percentage  of  college  students 
are  not  prepared  to  do  their  college  reading  efficiently.  Their 
varied  needs  demand  motivation,  instruction,  and  practice  in 
developing  more  mature  reading  ability.  Attention,  however, 
must  be  given  to  the  educational  system  as  well  as  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  student,  for  the  source  of  difficulty  may  reside,  to  a  large 
extent,  in  the  environment.  The  student  may  appear  to  be  defi¬ 
cient  in  reading  proficiency  because  he  is  required  to  read  about 
matters  far  removed  from  his  interests  and  experience  and  is 
assigned  books  that  are  far  too  abstract  and  difficult  for  his  level 
of  mental  ability. 

Relationship  of  Reading  to  Scholarship 

The  interest  of  many  teachers  and  administrators  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  reading  grows  out  of  their  conviction  that  reading 
ability  has  a  positive  and  close  relationship  to  scholastic  attain¬ 
ment.  It  is  true  that  such  a  relationship  is  positive;  it  is  not 
true  that  there  is  invariably  a  close  relationship  between  these 
two  factors. 
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Investigators  have  found  a  substantial  relationship  between 
academic  success  and  the  complex  type  of  reading  college  stu¬ 
dents  are  required  to  do,  namely,  to  get  discriminately  selected 
facts  from  the  printed  page,  to  use  these  facts  in  the  solution  of 
problems,  to  read  critically,  and  to  make  fine  distinctions.  For 
example,  Book29  reported  evidence  indicating  that  ability  to 
read  rapidly  and  effectively  has  much  to  do  with  students’  suc¬ 
cess  in  college.  He  found  that  the  median  number  of  credit 
points  earned  by  students  possessing  the  greatest  amount  of  skill 
in  reading,  as  measured  by  the  Indiana  University  Reading  Test, 
was  approximately  three  times  as  many  as  the  points  earned  by 
the  group  having  the  least  reading  efficiency.  When  studied  by 
means  of  the  correlation  technic,  the  relationship  between  scores 
on  reading  tests  and  various  measures  of  scholarship  is  rarely 
above  .50;  the  range  found  by  the  writer  was  from  .16  to  .70,  the 
majority  of  correlations  falling  between  .30  and  .50. 

When  special  reading  tests  are  devised  based  upon  material 
from  specific  subject  fields,  higher  positive  correlations  have 
been  found  between  scores  on  these  tests  and  success  in  the  field, 
using  grades  attained  as  the  criterion.  For  example,  Anderson30 
reported  a  correlation  of  .73  ±  .03  between  the  students’  reading 
test  scores  and  their  grades  in  educational  psychology.  Word 
knowledge  of  the  subject  field  was  also  found  to  be  closely  related 
to  reading  ability  in  that  field.  From  these  results  the  investi¬ 
gator  concluded  that  ability  to  read  material  in  educational  psy¬ 
chology  is  a  fair  indication  of  scholarship  in  the  course.  Read¬ 
ing  tests  of  the  type  devised  by  the  instructor  in  this  experiment 
seem  to  give  more  reliable  evidence  of  the  ability  to  read  in  the 
field  than  did  general  reading  tests.  This  fact  suggests  the 
possibility  that  specific  reading  skills  may  be  required  for  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  material  and  should  be  taught  by  the  instructor  in 
that  subject. 

The  extent  to  which  the  factor  of  intelligence  enters  into  the 
relation  between  reading  and  scholarship  has  not  been  deter¬ 
mined.  Certainly  the  results  of  reading  tests,  the  results  of  in- 

29  William  F.  Book,  “How  Well  College  Students  Can  Read,”  School  and 
Society,  XXYI  (August  20,  1927),  242-48. 

so  Ernest  M.  Anderson,  Individual  Differences  in  Reading  Abilities  of  Col¬ 
lege  Students.  University  of  Missouri  Bulletin.  Education  Series,  No.  25, 
Columbus,  Missouri:  University  of  Missouri,  October  14,  1928. 
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telligence  tests,  and  teachers  ’  marks  or  the  results  of  achievement 
tests  are  interrelated.  The  coefficients  of  correlation  between 
reading  test  scores  and  group  tests  of  mental  ability,  and  between 
scholarship  and  intelligence  test  scores  are  usually  above  +.50, 
suggesting  a  common  basis  of  both  intelligence  test  scores  and 
reading  test  scores.  This  common  basis  may  be  facility  in  the 
use  of  verbal  symbols  and  in  the  apprehension  of  relationships. 

If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  measure  of  intelligence  apart 
from  reading  ability,  the  relationship  between  these  two  factors 
would  be  still  lower.  Three  unpublished  correlations  reported  by 
Dr.  Constance  M.  McCullough  between  the  non-language  scores 
of  two  intelligence  tests,  namely,  the  American  Council  Psycho¬ 
logical  Examination  and  the  California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity, 
and  the  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test  were  +.12,  +.14,  and  +.24.  The 
practical  value,  however,  of  trying  to  take  these  two  factors — 
intelligence  and  reading  ability — apart  is  less  important  than 
a  specific  knowledge  of  how  an  individual’s  intelligence  func¬ 
tions  in  the  situation  presented  to  him  by  printed  words.  To 
attempt  to  extricate  intelligence  from  the  reading  situation  is  to 
give  a  misleading  picture  of  the  complex  reading  process.  On 
the  high-school  and  college  levels  intelligence  and  reading  ability 
appear  to  be  inextricably  associated.31 

Reading  and  study  habits  have  a  strategic  place  among  the 
causes  of  scholastic  failure  insofar  as  they  are  factors  which  can 
be  remedied  to  some  extent  after  the  student  has  been  admitted 
to  high  school  or  college.  In  the  development  of  such  training 
lies  a  partial  solution  of  the  problem  of  freshmen  failures. 

Evidence  that  Improvement  is  Possible 

The  view  that  reading  ability,  instead  of  being  solely  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  intelligence,  is  a  resultant  of  many  conditions  which 
may  be  studied  and  improved  is  more  encouraging.  If  this  view 
is  correct,  improvement  is  possible,  even  though  many  persons 
have  expressed  doubt  as  to  whether  high-school  and  college 
students  are  not  too  set  in  their  ways  of  reading  to  improve. 
This  question  should  be  studied  further  by  means  of  carefully 
matched  pairs  of  individual  cases,  one  member  of  each  pair  to  be 

31  K.  C.  Garrison  and  Curtis  Bivens,  “Correlations  between  Various  English 
Abilities  and  Intelligence, ’ ’  Peabody  Journal  of  Education,  IX  (September, 
1931),  77-79. 
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given  special  remedial  work,  the  other  no  assistance  in  building 
up  his  repertory  of  reading  skills.  Even  at  present  some  evi¬ 
dence  is  available  that  “students  at  various  levels  of  reading 
efficiency  may  greatly  improve  their  achievement.  ’ ,32  The  im¬ 
provement  reported  appears  to  be  due  to  certain  corrective  or 
remedial  programs. 

That  reading  efficiency  may  be  a  factor  in  school  success  is 
indicated  by  the  improved  scholarship  resulting  after  students  of 
high  intelligence  have  had  special  instruction  in  reading.  At 
Smith  College  in  1936-37  forty-three  students,  scoring  below 
average  on  the  verbal  part  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and  low  on  a  reading 
test,  were  given  remedial  work  in  reading.  Despite  the  fact  that 
these  students  were  selected  from  the  group  which  might  be 
expected  to  have  difficulty  with  college  work,  only  one  was 
dropped  in  June,,  and  all  but  five  had  passing  averages.  These 
five  were  only  slightly  below  passing.  Of  sixty  other  students, 
comparable  in  reading  ability  and  in  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
scores,  who  did  not  do  remedial  work,  ten  wem  on  the  ‘  ‘  danger 
list”  (in  imminent  danger  of  being  dropped)  and  twenty  had 
averages  below  passing. 

A  study  made  in  the  University  High  School,  University  of 
Chicago,33  showed  that  80  per  cent  of  the  specially  instructed 
group  equaled  or  surpassed  at  the  end  of  the  semester  the  aver¬ 
age  score  made,  at  the  end  of  the  same  period,  by  the  other  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  same  grade  who  had  not  had  remedial  work  in  read¬ 
ing.  Moreover,  70  per  cent  of  the  remedial  group  were  found  to 
have  retained  their  progress  at  the  end  of  the  following  semester. 

Another  research,34  using  ninth-grade  pupils  as  subjects, 
showed  a  superior  knowledge  of  general  science  resulting  from 
reading  lessons  in  that  subject.  Moreover,  the  special  practice 
in  reading  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  students'  general  schol- 

32  William  S.  Gray,  Provision  for  the  Individual  in  College  Education,  p. 
150.  Proceedings  of  the  Institute  for  Administrative  Officers  of  Higher 
Institutions,  Yol.  IV.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1932. 

33  William  S.  Gray,  “The  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Reading  Problem  in 
American  Education,”  Educational  Record,  XIX  Supp.  No.  11  (January, 
1938),  87-104. 

34  Paul  B.  Jacobson,  Two  Experiments  with  WorTc-Type  Reading  Exercises 
in  Ninth  Grade.  University  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Education,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  5. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa :  University  of  Iowa,  1933. 
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astic  achievement.  McCallister,35  found  that  a  remedial  teaching 
program  in  junior  high  school  brought  about  considerable  im¬ 
provement  in  eye-movements  and  in  the  phase  of  work  in  which 
the  students  had  been  handicapped.  Although  the  permanency  of 
the  improvement  varied  with  individuals,  in  general  it  persisted 
after  discontinuance  of  the  training. 

Deal36  likewise  reported  improvement  in  both  comphehension 
and  rate  of  reading  in  a  group  of  freshmen  at  Nebraska  Wes¬ 
leyan  University  as  a  result  of  special  training.  The  Dartmouth 
program37  for  the  diagnosis  and  improvement  of  reading  supplies 
still  more  convincing  evidence  of  the  possibility  and  permanency 
of  improvement  of  the  reading  of  college  freshmen.  The  stu¬ 
dents  with  relative  low  ranks  in  scholastic  aptitude  made  larger 
gains  in  reading  comprehension  than  those  having  high  ranks, 
whereas  those  having  high  ranks  made  better  gains  in  speed.  A 
retest  after  a  summer  and  fall  interval  following  the  period  of 
training  showed  not  only  persistence  but  increase  in  gains.  More¬ 
over,  the  students  who  had  remedial  work  maintained  a  statis¬ 
tically  significant  superiority  in  average  grades  in  the  year’s 
work  over  the  remainder  of  the  freshman  class. 

Many  other  results  might  be  cited  here  to  indicate  that  training 
for  even  short  periods  will  fit  many  students  to  meet  the  demands 
of  college  more  successfully,  though  the  students  vary  greatly  in 
initial  ability.  These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  a  large  number 
of  investigations  which  indicate  that  improvement  in  reading  is 
possible  on  the  high-school  and  college  levels. 

Improvement  in  reading  is  usually  greatest  when  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  highly  motivated  toward  increasing  his  reading  effi¬ 
ciency;  when  attention  is  given  to  developing  interests  and 
attitudes  as  well  as  specific  reading  skills;  and  when  instruction 
is  individualized  and  directed  toward  increasing  proficiency  in 
the  especial  phases  of  reading  in  which  a  student  is  deficient. 
The  most  satisfactory  student  with  whom  to  work  is  one  who 

ss  James  M.  McCallister,  “The  Effectiveness  of  Remedial  Instruction  in 
Reading  in  the  Junior  High  School,”  School  Review ,  XXXIX  (February, 
1931),  97-111. 

36  Roy  W.  Deal,  1 1  The  Development  of  Reading  and  Study  Habits  in  Col¬ 
lege  Students,”  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  XXV  (April,  1934), 
258-73. 

37  Robert  M.  Bear,  ‘  ‘  Dartmouth  Program  for  Diagnostic  and  Remedial 
Reading  with  Special  Reference  to  Visual  Factors,  ’  ’  Educational  Record  Sup¬ 
plement,  XX  (January,  1939),  69-88. 
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cooperates  intelligently  in  systematic  and  strongly  motivated 
reading  activities.  Within  the  limits  of  his  mental  capacities 
and  his  social  needs,  a  student  can  profit  from  systematic  instruc¬ 
tion  in  reading. 

Insofar  as  a  student  is  able  to  profit  by  instruction,  it  is  his 
right  to  expect  to  be  equipped  in  the  tool  subjects  which  will 
enable  him  to  proceed  with  his  education  throughout  life.  Many 
students  are  not  so  equipped.  Yet  there  is  evidence  indicating 
that  even  as  late  as  college  entrance  from  six  weeks  to  six  months 
of  individualized  instruction  will  enable  at  least  three  fourths  of 
seriously  handicapped  students  to  do  their  reading  skillfully  and 
successfully. 

Evidences  of  Progress 

Despite  the  increased  interest  in  the  improvement  of  reading 
on  the  high-school  and  college  level  during  the  last  five  years, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done,  especially  in  the  development  of  a 
constructive  all-school  program.  In  1930  Parr,38  in  summarizing 
the  results  of  a  survey  of  forty  state  universities,  reported  that 
only  nine  schools  made  any  attempt  to  discover  poor  readers 
among  their  freshmen.  Three  other  schools  reported  remedial 
instruction;  seven  had  plans — usually  part  of  a  “how  to  study” 
course — for  assisting  poor  readers  in  the  freshman  class.  An¬ 
other  survey39  of  eighty-two  colleges  and  universities,  made  in 
the  fall  of  1936,  discovered  keen  interest  in  the  problem  and 
some  excellent  work  in  progress.  The  large  number  of  articles 
and  the  several  books,  published,  during  the  past  seven  years40  on 
the  subject  of  reading  in  high  school  and  college,  is  another  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  this  field.  Most 
important  of  all  is  the  growing  recognition  of  reading  as  an 
intrinsic  part  of  good  education  rather  than  as  a  separate  sub¬ 
ject  or  tool.  Thus  the  need  for  improving  one’s  reading  ability 
grows  out  of  on-going  activities  and  in  turn,  contributes  to  the 
all-round  development  of  the  individual. 

38  Frank  W.  Parr,  “The  Extent  of  Remedial  Reading  Work  in  State 
Universities  in  the  United  States,”  School  and  Society,  XXXI  (April  19, 
1930),  547-48. 

39  Ruth  Strang,  ‘  ‘  The  Improvement  of  Reading  in  College,  ’  *  English  J our- 
nal,  XXVI  (September,  1937),  548-59. 

40  Arthur  E.  Traxler,  Summary  and  Selected  Bibliography  of  Research 
Relating  to  the  Diagnosis  and  Teaching  of  Reading,  1930-1937.  Educational 
Records  Supplementary  Bulletin  A.  437  West  59th  Street,  New  York:  Edu¬ 
cational  Records  Bureau,  October,  1937. 
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Questions  to  Test  Your  Own  Reading  op  Chapter  One 

1.  How  do  psychology,  philosophy,  and  sociology  enter  into 

the  broad  view  of  reading? 

2.  What  attitude  toward  the  problem  of  reading  is  indicated 

by  the  various  quotations  on  pages  12-13. 

3.  What  are  the  major  reading  difficulties  of  which  teachers 

are  aware?  Of  which  are  students  aware?"; 

4.  From  the  surveys  and  researches  reported  in  this  chapter 

what  conclusions  can  you  draw  as  to 

a.  individual  differences  in  reading  ability  in  high 

school  and  in  college  ? 

b.  kinds  of  reading  deficiencies  and  errors  found 

among  high-school  and  college  students  ? 

c.  the  possibility  of  improving  the  reading  ability  of 

high-school  and  college  students  ? 

Practical  Problems 

1.  What  difficulties  in  reading  have  you  experienced  as  a 

high-school  and  college  student  ? 

2.  If  you  have  taught,  what  evidences  of  the  need  for  improve¬ 

ment  of  reading  have  you  observed  in  your  students  ? 

3.  Study  the  results  of  a  reading  test  given  to  your  class. 

WLat  is  the  highest  score  ?  The  lowest  score  ?  What  per¬ 
centage  of  the  group  was  below  the  test  norms  for  the 
grade  ?  Explain  the  significance  of  the  findings. 

4.  Look  in  the  Educational  Index  under  the  heading  “Read¬ 

ing”  to  find  a  recent  article  describing  an  experiment  in 
the  improvement  of  reading.  Was  special  instruction 
effective  ?  Did  the  group  given  special  training  make  defi¬ 
nitely  more  progress  than  a  comparable  group  which  had 
had  only  the  regular  classroom  instruction  ?  How  was  im¬ 
provement  measured  ?  Was  increase  in  amount  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  reading  and  in  interest  in  reading  considered 
in  the  evaluation  of  the  program  ? 

5.  Locate  Gray’s  periodic  summaries  of  reading  investiga¬ 

tions  first  published  in  the  Elementary  School  Journal 
and  recently  in  the  School  Review  and  the  Journal  of 
Educational  Research ;  also  become  familiar  with  other 
bibliographies  found  in  such  books  as  Gates’  The  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Reading,  Orton’s  Reading,  Writing  and  Speech 
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Problems  in  Children,  and  Betts’  The  Prevention  and  Cor¬ 
rection  of  Beading  Difficulties. 

6.  State  the  values  of  reading  for  three  different  sorts  of  indi¬ 

viduals,  for  example,  a  boy  who  will  become  a  day- 
laborer,  a  girl  who  will  marry  and  raise  a  family,  a  boy 
who  will  enter  one  of  the  professions. 

7.  Note  the  newspapers  commonly  read  in  subways,  the  maga¬ 

zines  most  commonly  sold  and  the  way  people  spend  their 
leisure  time.  What  do  your  findings  suggest  in  the  case 
of  the  majority  of  people  as  to  interest  and  ability  in 
reading  ? 

8.  Every  person  concerned  with  education  has  a  contribution 

to  make  toward  the  development  of  students’  reading. 
Outline  the  specific  contributions  which  you  think  could 
be  made  by  principals,  teachers  of  each  subject,  special 
teachers  of  reading,  librarians,  parents,  and  students. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


READING  ABILITIES 

To  read  in  its  Anglo-Saxon  derivation  means  to  make  use  of 
raed,  that  is  rede,  advice,  counsel.  When  speech  came  to  be  re¬ 
corded  in  writing,  to  read  came  to  mean  to  get  the  wise  counsel 
or  thought  or  interpretation  of  the  person  whose  speech  had  been 
put  into  written  form.  Thus  reading  in  its  original  meaning  is 
not  only  a  thinking  process  involving  language,  but  also  a  per¬ 
sonal  application  of  the  ideas  gained  from  written  communica¬ 
tion. 

Although  application  was  the  original  emphasis,  reading  is 
now  a  means  to  many  ends.  It  is  the  key  to  the  cultural  knowl¬ 
edge  of  thousands  of  weather-beaten  years.  It  is  a  means  of 
gaining  perspective  on  and  understanding  of  the  present. 
Through  reading  one  may  enrich  and  enlarge  his  experience  and 
create  new  interests  in  life.  The  best  reading,  according  to  a 
Chinese  author,  is  “that  which  leads  us  into  this  contemplative 
mood,  and  not  that  which  is  merely  occupied  with  the  report  of 
events.”1 

Reading  may  be  discussed  in  terms  of  purposes  for  which 
individuals  read,  in  terms  of  specific  abilities  or  skills,  or  in 
terms  of  situations  in  which  reading  is  used.  Because  of  the 
interrelation  of  these  three  factors  a  clean-cut  classification  is 
difficult. 

The  Nature  of  Reading 

There  are  at  present  conflicting  views  regarding  the  nature  of 
reading  ability.  Some  writers  emphasize  its  simplicity;  others, 
its  complexity.  According  to  the  first  view  reading  is  basically 
“simply  a  form  of  perceptual  experience  followed  by  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  varying  degrees  of  importance.”2  Those  who  hold  this 
view  seek  to  discover  the  basic  factors  in  reading,  which  they 
believe  are  probably  few  in  number,  and  to  eliminate  trivial  and 
loosely  related  factors.  They  distinguish  between  “the  process 

1  Lin  Yutang,  The  Importance  of  Living,  p.  378.  New  York:  John  Day 
Company,  Inc.,  in  association  with  Reynal  and  Hitchcock,  1937. 

2  Guy  Thomas  Buswell,  Sow  Adults  Lead,  p.  144.  Chicago :  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  Press,  1937. 
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of  interpreting  a  simple  printed  page  with  facility  and  speed”3 
and  “the  ability  to  read  critically.”  Buswell,  while  taking  this 
point  of  view,  admits  that  “the  ultimate  goal  in  reading  is  the 
development  of  an  ability  to  read  critically  which,  of  course,  goes 
very  much  further  than  the  recognition  of  simple  meaning  from 
printed  characters.”4 

According  to  the  second  view  reading  is  an  intricate  process  in 
which  perceptual  factors  are  inextricably  integrated  with  reason¬ 
ing  processes.  The  following  evidence  is  offered  in  support  of 
this  view : 

1.  Eye-movements  vary  under  different  conditions;  they  ap¬ 

pear  to  be  subordinate  to  the  reader’s  purpose  and  intel¬ 
ligence  and  to  the  difficulty  of  the  material.  The  fact 
that  eye-movements  have  been  found  to  vary  with  these 
factors  is  evidence  of  integration  of  the  simpler  processes 
of  recognition  with  the  higher  levels  of  critical  reading. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  good  readers,  as  distinguished 
by  a  test  of  thoughtful  comprehension  of  paragraphs,  show 
poor  eye-movements  when  reading  for  detail  and  mature 
eye-movements  when  reading  for  the  logical  pattern  of  the 
author’s  thought. 

2.  There  is  also  some  evidence  accumulating  that  ability  to  get 

specific  facts  from  reading  passages  is  not  highly  corre¬ 
lated  with  ability  to  draw  inferences  from  the  material 
read.  Apparently  a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
“very  effective  recognizers  of  specific  facts  in  reading 
material”  and  “very  effective  readers.”  It  is  not  easy  to 
separate  the  process  of  simple  recognition  of  the  meaning 
of  perceptual  experiences  from  the  higher  levels  of  reading 
ability  which  senses  relationships  and  implications  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  reading.  The  mature  reader  does  not 
read  merely  to  recognize;  he  reads  for  a  particular  pur¬ 
pose,  usually  critically,  sometimes  for  sheer  enjoyment. 

3.  Clinical  work  with  individual  cases  of  retarded  readers  has 

shown  a  large  number  of  factors  to  be  related  to  reading 
difficulty.  In  some  instances  change  in  attitude  seems  to 
be  the  crucial  factor.  In  other  cases  reading  deficiency 

3  Ibid.,  p.  144. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  11. 
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seems  to  be  associated  with  low  general  mental  ability  or 
with  early  methods  of  teaching  or  with  environmental 
conditions.  In  a  few  cases  improvement  has  immediately 
followed  the  correction  of  a  serious  eye  defect.  Moreover, 
a  given  degree  of  defect  does  not  surely  indicate  a  corre¬ 
sponding  degree  of  reading  disability.  One  student  may 
be  successfully  compensating  for  a  refractive  error  of  a 
magnitude  that  is  causing  his  classmate  serious  reading 
difficulty.  Thus  the  clinical  worker  would  testify  that,  in 
a  particular  case,  any  combination  of  factors,  however 
uncommon,  may  be  crucial. 

4.  According  to  modern  psychology,  the  process  of  reading 
would  be  considered  a  resultant  of  many  factors  within 
and  outside  the  individual.  Perception  is  not  simple ; 
memory  is  far  from  being  a  simple  process ;  reading,  too, 
may  be  expected  to  involve  a  complex  process  of  getting 
appropriate  meaning  and  giving  suitable  weight  to  differ¬ 
ent  words  and  phrases  in  accordance  with  the  reader’s 
purpose  and  background.  Thus  reading,  like  other  be¬ 
havior,  represents  1  ‘  a  continuous  sequence  of  organizations 
and  reorganizations.  ’ ,5 

Reading  Purposes 

Reading  is  a  form  of  experience.  Individuals  may  engage  in 
it  for  a  number  of  purposes.  These  purposes  may  be  grouped 
under  five  main  headings : 

1.  To  gain  specific  information.  (Such  information  may  con¬ 

cern  a  problem  to  be  solved,  a  particular  subject  to  be 
studied,  or  a  job  to  be  done.  In  order  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  of  this  nature  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  selected  material  bears  on  a  particular 
subject  and  to  evaluate  the  material.) 

2.  To  gain  general  knowledge  and  information  in  order  better 

to  understand  one’s  field  of  work  or  study,  or  the  world 
in  general. 

3.  To  verify  a  fact  or  opinion  and  to  form  a  basis  for  judg¬ 

ment. 

5  K.  Koffka,  Principles  of  Gestalt  Psychology ,  p.  646.  New  York:  Har- 
court,  Brace  and  Company,  1935. 
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4.  To  stimulate  one  in  the  discovery  of  new  problems  and  to 

suggest  tangential  ideas  for  further  exploration. 

5.  To  obtain  relaxation  and  recreation. 

Reading  for  all  these  purposes  should  be  a  pleasure.  Whether 
it  is  or  not  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  person’s  ability 
to  read  with  ease  and  expertness  and  upon  the  cumulative  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  previous  reading  and  experience.  If  an  individual 
is  not  skillful  in  handling  reading  as  a  tool,  he  is  not  likely  to 
enjoy  reading  for  any  purpose. 

Reading  for  any  purpose  is  a  “co-operative  enterprise”  in 
which  both  author  and  reader  participate.  The  reader  seeks  to 
know  the  author’s  purpose  as  well  as  to  gain  his  own  ends.  As 
a  result  of  this  experience,  the  reader  may  obtain  information, 
understanding,  stimulation  of  thought,  inspiration,  enjoyment, 
and  enduring  interests. 

At  the  same  time  that  all  these  values  of  reading  are  accepted, 
its  place  in  the  student’s  total  program  should  be  recognized. 
Reading  is  only  one  avenue  of  learning.  For  certain  individuals 
listening  to  the  radio  news  may  be  more  wholesome  than  reading 
the  newspaper.  Motion  pictures  may  provide  experiences  that 
make  reading  more  meaningful.  The  specific  contribution  of 
radio,  movies,  excursions,  and  other  avenues  of  experience  as  well 
as  reading  should  be  appreciated  and  a  balance  among  these  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  learning  maintained. 

General  Description  of  Reading  Abilities 

The  problem  of  the  teaching  of  reading  in  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  must  be  viewed  steadily,  and  whole,  and  concretely.  It  must 
be  viewed  steadily  in  order  to  attain  continuity  in  the  individual ’s 
development  toward  reading  maturity.  It  must  be  viewed  whole 
in  order  to  understand  the  complex  interpenetration  of  factors 
and  forces  contributing  to  a  given  attainment.  It  must  be 
viewed  concretely  in  order  to  facilitate  progress  toward  definite 
objectives. 

On  first  thought  it  seemed  feasible  to  attempt  to  make  a  chart 
showing  progressive  development  in  reading  abilities  from  the 
kindergarten  to  adult  life.  This  task  proved  to  be  difficult  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  abilities  listed  differed  from 
age  to  age  less  in  nature  than  in  degree.  Simple  phases  of  each 
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ability  may  be  developed  in  the  elementary  school,  more  advanced 
phases  in  the  high  school,  and  still  more  technical  aspects,  such  as 
are  involved  in  historical  research,  in  college  and  graduate  work. 
The  primary  grades  are  not  concerned  merely  with  the  mastery  of 
the  mechanics  of  word,  phrase,  and  sentence  recognition.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  first  grade  the  simpler  forms  of  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  technics,  such  as  appreciation,  organization  of  thought,  appli¬ 
cation  of  ideas,  and  other  so-called  higher  types  of  reading  ability, 
should  be  developed  on  the  young  child’s  level  of  comprehension 
and  interest.  He  may  be  encouraged  to  read  the  same  passage 
first  to  get  the  author’s  meaning  and  then  for  other  purposes. 

A  second  difficulty  in  making  a  graded  list  of  abilities  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  skills  required  at  any  educational  level  vary 
according  to  the  individual’s  mental  ability  and  previous  experi¬ 
ence.  They  also  vary  with  the  curriculum,  the  methods  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  the  kind  of  assignments  and  tests  given. 

A  third  reason  why  a  satisfactory  graded  list  of  reading  abilities 
cannot  be  presented  is  that  such  developmental  sequences  have  not 
yet  been  experimentally  determined.  Conclusions  regarding  stu¬ 
dent  abilities  have  been  chiefly  drawn  from  a  limited  number  of 
studies  of  disabilities.  Otherwise,  the  literature  on  reading  abili¬ 
ties  is  largely  of  the  armchair  philosophical  type.  Few  investi¬ 
gations  give  real  insight  into  the  ways  in  which  high-school  and 
college  students  actually  read.  More  intensive  study  of  individ¬ 
uals,  especially  of  superior  readers,  is  necessary. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  each  of  the  aspects  of 
reading  ability  listed  does  not  actually  occur  separately  but  as 
part  of  a  complex  whole.  The  aspects  analyzed  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  Several  specific  skills  may  be  necessary  concomitants  of 
one  of  the  broader  abilities ;  reasoning  is  involved  in  some  degree 
in  practically  all  of  them.  Many  of  these  skills  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  simultaneously  so  that  the  interest  and  the  satisfaction  that 
accompany  success  shall  not  be  destroyed  by  lack  of  specific  power 
over  words  and  constructions.  These  considerations  should  be 
kept  in  mind  in  thinking  about  the  aspects  of  reading  ability 
listed  in  this  chapter. 

The  “Mechanics”  of  Reading 

Pupils  entering  the  fourth  grade  of  elementary  school  may  be 
expected  to  have  mastered  certain  basic  reading  skills,  without 
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which,  their  further  progress  will  be  impossible.  They  must  use 
their  eyes  efficiently;  be  able  to  recognize  accurately  printed 
words,  phrases,  and  sentences;  have  a  minimum  reading  vocabu¬ 
lary;  and  make  an  effective  attack  on  printed  words  already 
known  in  oral  conversation.  Most  important  of  all,  they  must 
also  have  acquired  the  habit  of  using  these  basic  skills  as  a  means 
of  getting  the  thought  of  the  passage,  not  as  ends  in  themselves. 

Effective  eye-movements. — It  has  been  found  that  in  reading  a 
line  of  print  one ’s  eyes  make  a  number  of  pauses,  commonly  called 
fixations.  Only  during  these  brief  fixations  does  the  eye  clearly 
“take  in”  words.  The  more  skilled  readers  make  fewer  fixations 
per  line  and  fewer  backward  movements,  commonly  called  regres¬ 
sions,  or  regressive  movements,  over  the  line  of  print.  It  is  well 
established  that  efficient  readers,  in  general,  surpass  those  who  are 
less  efficient  in  having  a  longer  span  of  perception,  more  regular 
rhythmical  eye-movements  from  left  to  right  across  the  line,  and 
more  accurate  return  sweeps  from  the  end  of  one  line  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  In  general,  reversal  errors  decrease  with 
an  increase  in  maturity.  The  habit  of  making  regular  progress 
across  printed  lines  should  be  established  as  part  of  effective 
reading. 

Lip  movements. — Lip  movements,  likewise,  should  decrease 
from  grade  to  grade.  Although  lip  movements  prevent  rapid 
reading,  they  do  not  appear  to  influence  the  individual’s  power 
of  comprehension. 

Accurate  recognition  of  printed  words,  phrases,  and  sen¬ 
tences. — This  ability  involves  seeing  “words  as  totals  ...  so  as 
to  identify  them  and  distinguish  cart  from  cast,  came  from  come, 
its  from  sit,  .  .  .  and  the  like,  with  certainty  and  reasonable 
speed.”6  Units  of  thought  should  be  recognized  quickly  and 
precisely.  Seriously  retarded  readers  both  in  high  school  and  in 
college  have  been  found  to  be  deficient  in  this  essential  reading 
skill.  Such  accurate  recognition  of  printed  words  may  be  ac¬ 
quired  in  a  variety  of  ways,  preferably  by  presenting  them  in  a 
setting  of  content  that  is  meaningful  and  interesting  to  the  child. 

A  reading  vocabulary  of  two  thousand  or  more  words — A  thor¬ 
oughly  mastered  basic  vocabulary  forms  a  background  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  child  to  deduce  from  the  context  the 

6  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Improving  the  Ability  to  Head,  p.  1.  New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1935. 
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meaning  of  an  occasional  unfamiliar  word.  Vocabulary,  like 
skill  in  accurate  recognition,  can  be  effectively  acquired  only  in 
connection  with  interesting  and  meaningful  content. 

An  effective  attack  on  printed  words  already  known  in  oral  con¬ 
versation. — This  ability  to  derive  the  meaning  of  words  unfamiliar 
in  print  but  known  in  spoken  language  is  acquired  partly  by 
phonetic  analysis,  but  also  through  a  variety  of  experiences  with 
“words,  sounds,  and  meanings.”7  In  similar  ways  high-school 
and  college  students  continue  to  sense  the  meanings  of  unfamiliar 
words.  Their  effective  attack  on  new  words  is  further  improved 
through  special  study  of  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  roots.  Thus  they 
are  able  to  recognize  words  independently  and  to  “get  by  vision 
what  they  can  get  by  hearing.  ’ ,8 

Mere  mechanics  occupy  the  attention  of  persons  inept  in  read¬ 
ing.  They  are  so  absorbed  in  the  process  of  identifying  words 
that  they  do  not  get  the  thought  of  the  passage  as  a  whole.  Even 
individuals  of  low  intelligence  can  “read”  in  this  mechanical 
way.  One  girl  with  an  intelligence  quotient  of  56  astonished  the 
psychologist  giving  her  the  Binet  test  by  her  fluent  reading  of  a 
paragraph,  but  she  was  able  to  recall  only  one  idea  in  the  passage. 

Learning  to  read  may  be  compared  with  learning  to  swim.  In 
the  beginning  one  is  intent  upon  keeping  oneself  afloat.  Once 
this  is  accomplished  hours  of  practice  under  skillful  guidance  will 
be  required  to  perfect  the  stroke  and  to  coordinate  breathing  with 
arm  and  leg  movements.  Similarly  in  reading,  the  child  in  the 
primary  grades  learns  to  keep  afloat,  but  hours  of  guided  practice 
are  needed  to  establish  facility  in  comprehending  connected  pas¬ 
sages.  Accordingly,  training  in  reading  must  be  extended  into 
the  upper  grades  and  the  high  school.9  When  instruction  in  read¬ 
ing  has  been  neglected  at  any  rung  of  the  educational  ladder,  the 
schools  must  provide  a  corrective  or  remedial  program  in  the 
upper  grades. 

Fact-Getting  Reading  Technics 

As  soon  as  the  minimum  essentials  are  mastered,  reading  in¬ 
creasingly  becomes  a  means  to  an  end,  rather  than  an  accomplish- 

7  Ibid.,  p.  l. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  2. 

9  Willis  L.  Uhl,  “Locating  and  Developing  Higher  Reading  Processes, ’  ’ 
'Reconstructing  Education  Through  Research,  pp.  152-56.  American  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  Association,  1936. 
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ment  in  itself.  The  emphasis  changes  from  reading  to  reading 
with  a  purpose,  reading  to  learn,  reading  to  grow.  The  number 
of  ways  in  which  reading  is  then  nsed  is  manifold. 

Too  often  there  is  too  abrupt  a  change  from  reading  of  familiar 
material  to  reading  the  unfamiliar  language  and  phraseology  de¬ 
manded  by  new  fields  of  study.  At  the  same  time  the  less  gifted 
child,  especially,  is  given  far  too  little  instruction  in  effective  meth¬ 
ods  of  gaining  access  to  these  new  “realms  of  gold.”  He  is  not 
taught  “how  to  learn  from  books”  and  how  to  make  use  of  that 
vast  store  of  knowledge  which  is  his  cultural  heritage.  One  im¬ 
portant  objective  of  the  upper  grades  is  to  teach  all  pupils  to  read 
in  thought  units,  if  they  have  not  already  developed  this  ability. 
They  must  learn  to  see  a  phrase  such  as  the  little  red  hen  as  a 
thought  unit  rather  than  as  separate  words  which  they  mentally 
combine. 

Ability  to  find  answers  to  questions. — Prerequisite  to  the  an¬ 
swering  of  a  question  is  the  ability  to  read  a  question  and  know 
what  it  asks.  Finding  the  answer  to  a  question  involves  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  whatever  is  irrelevant  for  the  given  purpose  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  organization  of  the  relevant  data.  An  analysis  of  the 
mistakes  made  by  any  group  of  students  in  answering  questions 
on  a  short  paragraph  shows  that  students  do  not  check  their  re¬ 
sponses,  that  the  potency  of  any  word  or  words  group  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  or  in  the  paragraph  may  be  far  above  or  below  its  proper 
weight,  and  that  the  meaning,  mood,  and  intent  of  individual 
words  may  not  be  grasped. 

Ability  to  read  directions  and  to  read  and  interpret  a  problem. 
— Directions  vary  from  the  simplest  instructions  regarding  daily 
activities  in  the  primary  grades  to  instructions  for  performing 
a  complicated  laboratory  experiment  in  physics  or  chemistry. 
Pressey10  found  that  6  per  cent  of  the  reading  matter  in  the  col¬ 
lege  texts  which  she  analyzed  could  be  classified  as  the  reading 
of  directions  for  performing  an  experiment,  carrying  out  a  proj¬ 
ect,  writing  a  theme,  and  the  like.  In  science  it  is  very  important 
for  the  student  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  directions  for  an 
experiment  and  to  refrain  from  action  until  they  are  fully  under¬ 
stood.  Practically,  in  everyday  life,  the  ability  to  read  directions 

10  Luella  C.  Pressey,  ‘  ‘  College  Students  and  Reading,  ’  ’  J ournal  of  Higher 
Education,  II  (January,  1931),  30-34. 
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is  required  by  anyone  who  has  to  find  his  own  way  around.  One 
nineteen-year-old  boy  who  could  not  read  had  to  be  accompanied 
everywhere  by  his  mother.  He  could  not  read  the  signs  on  the 
street  or  the  labels  on  goods  in  the  grocery  store. 

Ability  to  grasp  the  central  thought  of  a  paragraph  or  series  of 
paragraphs. — This  ability  involves  sufficient  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  a  paragraph  to  sum  it  up  in  one  meaningful 
statement.  According  to  Pressey’s11  analysis,  16  per  cent  of  col¬ 
lege  textbook  material  consists  of  passages  presenting  a  theory, 
rule,  or  law,  with  illustrations.  Hovious12  suggested  that  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  ability  to  grasp  the  central  thought  of  a  paragraph 
should  start  with  something  with  which  the  child  is  already 
familiar,  such  as  newspaper  headlines,  then  work  up  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  main  idea  and  the  details.  At  first  the  headline  may 
be  selected  from  a  list  to  fit  a  paragraph  just  read.  Later  the 
child  may  make  up  his  own  headlines,  putting  these  “central 
ideas”  in  one  column,  the  details  in  a  parallel  column.  This  skill 
must  then  be  transferred  to  daily  reading.  His  attention  should 
be  called  to  the  section  headings  of  texts.  He  may  learn  both  to 
take  notes  and  to  check  the  adequacy  of  his  notes  by  comparing 
them  with  the  section  and  paragraph  headings  of  the  book. 

Ability  to  locate  key  words  and  sentences. — An  author  usually 
gives  the  reader  many  clues  as  to  ideas  he  considers  important. 
He  may  reiterate  words  he  wishes  to  impress  upon  the  reader’s 
attention,  italicize  phrases  that  he  wishes  to  emphasize,  and  co¬ 
gently  crystallize  key  ideas  in  the  titles  of  chapters  or  the  headings 
of  sections. 

Familiarity  with  the  meaning  of  typographical  devices  and  cues 
to  relationships. — The  use  of  typographical  devices,  systems  of 
abbreviation,  words  that  show  relationships,  center  headings,  mar¬ 
ginal  headings,  italics,  and  the  like  will  enable  a  student  to  locate 
pertinent  points,  judge  their  importance,  and  discover  their  rela¬ 
tionships  to  one  another  and  to  the  purpose  he  has  in  mind. 

Ability  to  skim  material  for  different  purposes. — Skimming  is 
essential  in  helping  the  well-informed  person  keep  abreast  of  the 

11  Ibid. 

12  Carol  Hovious,  ‘ 1  What  Should  Be  Done  about  Beading  in  Secondary 
Schools,”  California  Journal  of  Secondary  Education,  XI  (January,  1936), 

17-21. 
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times  as  well  as  in  helping  him  rapidly  to  locate  information  on  a 
particular  problem,  to  find  the  answers  to  specific  questions,  to  get 
the  general  thought  or  impression  of  a  passage,  to  select  certain 
points  which  will  later  be  organized  into  a  unified  whole,  to  get  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  subject  matter,  and  to  form  a  tentative  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  value  of  the  content  for  his  purposes. 

Ability  to  get  the  gist  of  a  paragraph  or  longer  passage. — This 
is,  perhaps,  the  ability  most  frequently  used  in  high-school  and 
college  study.  One  superior  graduate  student  described  his 
method  as  follows :  ‘  ‘  I  first  read  all  the  paragraph  headings  for  a 
comprehension  of  the  general  sequence.  Then  I  quickly  read  each 
paragraph,  stopping  longer  wherever  unfamiliar  material  was  in¬ 
troduced.  At  the  same  time  I  was  on  the  alert  for  material  that 
had  any  bearing  on  a  special  topic  on  which  I  was  writing  a  paper. 
When  I  found  relevant  material  I  read  it  carefully  and  made  notes 
on  library  cards,  using  one  card  for  ideas  under  a  given  topic  and 
subtopic  and  carefully  noting  the  reference  from  which  the  idea 
was  obtained.  In  reading  subsequent  authors  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  I  followed  approximately  the  same  procedure,  but  quickly 
passed  over  passages  that  I  could  see  at  a  glance  were  almost  exact 
repetitions  of  material  that  I  had  previously  read.” 

Ability  to  gain  accurate  information  from  maps,  tables,  charts , 
and  graphs. — Students  must  obtain  a  good  deal  of  their  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  non-narrative  type  of  reading.  Pressey’s13  analysis 
of  all  the  textbooks  used  in  sixteen  college  courses  showed  that 
many  graphic  representations  were  used  in  them,  95.6  per  cent  of 
them  being  of  four  types :  linear  graphs,  schematic  pictures,  maps, 
and  schematic  drawings  of  cross  sections.  The  diagrammatic 
drawings  occurred  with  by  far  the  greatest  frequency. 

Ability  to  picture  a  situation  from  the  printed  description. — 
Students  should  gain  an  understanding  of  all  sorts  of  situations 
from  their  reading.  They  should  be  able,  to  some  extent,  to  see 
the  details  of  a  landscape  described  in  print  and  to  visualize  a 
scene  in  order  to  understand  and  interpret  events  which  take 
place  in  it.  Pressey14  found  that  approximately  one-third  of  the 
textbooks  referred  to  above  consisted  of  descriptions  of  apparatus, 
processes,  organisms,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  had  to  be  pictured 
in  some  way  in  order  to  be  understood. 

is  Luella  C.  Pressey,  op.  cit. 

14  Ibid. 
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Ability  to  Locate  Material 

In  addition  to  learning  how  to  extract  the  information  he  needs 
from  available  books  and  articles  a  student  must  learn  where  to 
find  his  material.  This  will  involve  training  in  the  use  of  the 
library.  The  development  of  this  ability  should  begin  in  the 
primary  grades  in  a  very  simple  way  and  continue  throughout 
the  student’s  educational  career.  During  the  course  of  this  long- 
continued  training  he  will  learn  how  to  find  pertinent  material, 
how  to  evaluate  it  before  reading  it,  and  how  to  ascertain  the 
author’s  status  in  his  field.  He  will  get  into  the  habit  of  making 
effective  use  of  preface,  foreword,  table  of  contents,  introductory 
paragraphs,  and  summaries. 

These  abilities  can  be  developed  gradually.  In  the  elementary- 
school  grades  the  use  of  reference  materials  in  the  classroom  and 
in  the  school  library,  where  it  is  easy  for  children  to  find  material, 
may  be  taught.  Junior-high-school  pupils  should  learn  to  use  the 
public  library,  and  may  be  introduced  to  the  various  guides  to 
literature  and  to  the  more  elaborate  methods  of  finding  facts 
through  the  card  catalogue  and  indices.  High-school  and  college 
students  should  be  left  more  and  more  to  exercise  their  own  inge¬ 
nuity  in  the  pursuit  of  reference  material  and  guided  only  when 
they  encounter  difficulties  they  cannot  solve  for  themselves. 

Ability  to  locate  and  use  standard  reference  books  in  important 
fields. — Students  should  not  only  gain  an  intelligent  grasp  of 
available  books,  but  they  should  also  acquire  efficient  methods  of 
locating  sources  of  information.  Of  great  help  in  finding  ma¬ 
terial  is  an  understanding  of  the  use  of  guides  and  indices  to  peri¬ 
odicals  and  digests  of  literature ;  of  encyclopedias  for  finding  facts 
and  references ;  and  of  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  in  special 
fields  for  more  complete  information  than  is  given  in  general  ref¬ 
erence  books.  Knowledge  along  these  lines  is  acquired  through 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  library  systems  and  through  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  browse  around  in  open  stacks. 

Ability  to  decide  upon  useful  sources  of  information  on  a  given 
question  or  a  particular  field  of  interest. — The  mature  reader  has 
fairly  well-developed  nuclei  of  interests  in  respect  to  which  he  is 
continuously  alert  to  discover  new  light  from  his  reading.  When¬ 
ever  his  eyes  catch  a  key  word  relating  to  his  field  of  interest,  he 
pursues  the  material  rapidly  in  order  to  ascertain  its  usefulness  to 
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him.  Pictures  frequently  give  cues.  They  suggest  ideas  which 
are  likely  to  be  developed  further  in  the  adjacent  pages. 

Aspects  of  Reading  Ability  Especially  Involving  Reasoning 

The  process  of  reading  should  be  considered  as  one  phase  of 
the  process  of  thinking.  The  reader’s  mind  is  stimulated  by  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  of  another  person  which  have  been  expressed 
in  print.  Although  from  the  beginning  reading  should  be  a 
thought-getting  process,  its  reasoning  aspect  increases  in  impor¬ 
tance  during  high-school  and  college  years. 

Thorndike  has  described  thought  getting  through  reading  in 
terms  of  overpotency  and  underpotency  of  certain  words  and 
phrases.  The  child  who  defined  majority  as  ‘  ‘  the  greatest  general 
of  them  all”  was  giving  too  much  attention  to  the  first  two  sylla¬ 
bles  to  the  neglect  of  the  last  two.  The  weight  given  to  any  word 
or  phrase  depends  partly  upon  the  reader’s  mind  set  or,  more 
specifically,  upon  the  questions  he  has  in  mind  or  the  assumptions 
he  brings  to  his  reading.  Sometimes  emotional  associations  with 
certain  words  short-circuit  their  correct  meaning,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  disillusioned  college  student  who  defined  psychology  as 
dogmatism.  The  capacity  for  consecutive  concentration  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  thoughtful  reading.  A  student  must  concentrate  on 
a  passage  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  take  in  its  significance. 
Without  a  marked  degree  of  concentration  the  highest  levels  of 
reading  efficiency  cannot  be  reached. 

Ability  to  judge  whether  the  material  is  worth  reading. — The 
specific  value  of  the  book  to  the  individual  at  a  particular  time 
must  be  considered  as  well  as  the  prestige  of  the  author,  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  publisher,  and  the  judgment  of  experts  in  the  field.  It 
involves  the  question :  “  Is  this  material  appropriate  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  purpose  I  have  in  mind?”  One  superior  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  testified  that  she  found  the  following  method  of  appraising 
a  book  effective:  “In  approaching  a  new  book  I  read  preface, 
introduction,  index,  and  summary  first ;  then  read  headings,  side- 
headings,  and  other  cues  to  organization  in  order  to  get  a  general 
idea.  After  doing  this  I  read  some  parts  thoroughly.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  gives  me  a  basis  for  judging  the  general  scope  of  the  book 
and  the  skill,  accuracy,  and  thoroughness  with  which  specific 
topics  are  treated.  ’  ’ 
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Ability  to  grasp  the  significance  of  details  in  relation  to  the  con¬ 
text. — According  to  Pressey’s15  analysis  of  college  texts,  28  per 
cent  of  their  content  consisted  of  passages  presenting  develop¬ 
ments  or  causal  relationships.  The  ability  to  discover  these  de¬ 
velopmental  sequences  of  thought  and  relationship  is  obviously 
an  important  skill  for  students  to  acquire. 

Ability  to  comprehend  allusions. — This  ability  depends  upon 
previously  acquired  knowledge  as  well  as  upon  facility  in  associat¬ 
ing  previous  information  with  the  present  content. 

Ability  to  distinguish  an  author’s  own  opinions  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  he  submits. — Although  this  ability  reaches  its  high  point  in 
historical  research,  it  is  used  in  some  degree  even  in  the  primary 
grades.  The  habit  of  discriminating  between  fact  and  opinion 
can  best  be  developed  by  long-continued  practice  in  situations 
requiring  that  such  distinctions  be  made. 

Ability  to  judge  the  reliability  of  evidence. — This  is  an  aspect 
of  the  general  ability  to  evaluate  material.  It  involves  finding 
the  answers  to  such  questions  as :  “Is  the  information  authentic ? ’ ’ 
“Does  it  give  an  unbiased  view  of  the  situation ? ’ 7 

Ability  to  discover  the  pattern  of  the  author’s  thought. — -This 
ability  includes  some  of  the  abilities  already  mentioned.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  getting  the  gist  of  the  author’s  thought  coherently.  It 
involves  seeing  facts  in  proper  relationships,  following  the  main 
line  of  thought  and  interpreting  meanings  in  the  light  of  the  con¬ 
text.  The  most  proficient  readers  grasp  the  pattern  of  thought 
simultaneously  with  their  reading  of  the  passage.  They  weave 
each  succeeding  thought  into  the  meaning  gained  from  previous 
passages.  The  student  should  recognize  that  in  certain  books 
every  detail  is  important  and  he  should  read  such  material  like  a 
letter  from  home.  He  should  be  equally  aware  that  other  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  read  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  broad,  general 
outline  of  the  thought.16  Students  should  develop  the  habit  of 
looking  for  the  pattern  of  thought  in  a  book  as  they  read,  antici¬ 
pating  outcomes,  noticing  fore-mention  of  character,  sensing  plot 
development,  and  recognizing  succeeding  steps  in  the  logical  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  argument.  The  emphasis  on  writing  precis  is 
important  in  that  it  recognizes  the  value  of  getting  the  structure 

is  Ibid. 

is  Betty  Trier  Berry,  ‘  ‘  Improving  Freshman  Reading  Ability,  ’  ’  English 
Journal  (College  Edition),  XX  (December,  1931),  824-29. 
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of  a  passage,  although  it  should  be  supplemented  by  a  study  of 
the  meaning  of  separate  words. 

Ability  to  make  accurate  generalizations  and  to  draw  correct 
conclusions. — This  ability  represents  the  culmination  of  a  process 
involving  both  analysis  and  synthesis,  insight  and  skill.  The 
following  steps  in  the  process  may  be  useful  as  a  guide :  In  read¬ 
ing  to  obtain  proof  of  any  point  the  student  will  first  formulate 
the  assumptions  which  are  to  be  studied.  Then  he  will  select,  as 
he  reads,  the  ideas  significantly  related  to  the  assumptions.  He 
will  search  for  evidence  in  support  of  or  opposed  to  the  assump¬ 
tions  and  weigh  each  bit  of  evidence  as  he  reads.  If  evidence 
accumulates  against  one  of  his  original  assumptions,  he  will 
change  it.  Finally,  he  will  act  upon  the  assumptions  for  which 
he  has  obtained  proof.  Judd17  has  made  a  comprehensive  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  abilities  required  in  scientific  thinking  which  includes 
elements  of  observation,  analysis,  synthesis,  selective  recall,  and 
imagination  as  well  as  ability  to  recognize  the  problem,  judge  the 
adequacy  of  data,  discover  essential  relationships,  and  suspend 
judgment  until  sufficient  reliable  evidence  is  available  on  which 
to  draw  conclusions.  Training  in  thinking  is  an  essential  part 
of  a  program  for  the  improvement  of  reading  on  the  higher  levels 
of  comprehension  and  application. 

A  disposition  to  reflect  on  the  books  read. — Reading  may,  as 
Walter  de  la  Mare  said,  serve  as  a  drug  and  be  substituted  for  the 
more  rigorous  act  of  critical  thinking.  This  tendency  may  be 
avoided  if  students  learn  to  make  a  keen  and  critical  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  what  they  read.  Superior  graduate  students,  in  their 
analysis  of  their  reading  and  study  habits,  give  a  prominent  place 
to  reflective  thinking  before  beginning  to  read,  during  the  process 
of  reading,  and  after  completing  the  reading  of  a  unit.  McCal- 
lister’s18  observation  of  the  study  habits  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  showed  the  need  for  more  careful  reading  and  reflection. 
He  noted  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  pupils  to  attempt  to 
interpret  a  passage  before  they  understood  the  technical  terms 
in  it,  to  fail  to  read  directions  carefully  enough  to  recognize  the 

17  Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Education  as  Cultivation  of  the  Highest  Mental 
Processes,  pp.  135-36.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1936. 

is  James  M.  McCallister,  “Reading  Difficulties  in  Studying  Content  Sub¬ 
jects,”  Elementary  School  Journal,  XXXI  (November,  1930),  191-201. 
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problem,  and  to  try  to  prepare  a  report  before  understanding  the 
printed  explanation. 

Ability  to  organize  material  read  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  the 
particular  purpose  in  mind. — The  organization  of  facts  helps  the 
student  both  to  see  their  relationships  and  to  remember  them 
easily.  Students  should  be  able  to  summarize  their  reference 
reading  in  relation  to  a  particular  purpose  or  problem. 

Ability  to  Remember  What  One  Reads 

It  has  appeared  from  some  investigations  that  poor  memory 
of  material  read  may  be  correlated  with  general  inefficiency  in 
reading,  in  comprehension,  and  in  rate.  The  fact  that,  after 
studying  a  specific  assignment,  only  27  per  cent  of  the  college 
men  and  39  per  cent  of  the  women  could  give  the  title  of  the 
assignment19  indicates  not  only  poor  memory,  but  inefficient  study 
habits.  Thus  inability  to  remember  what  one  reads  may  involve 
reading  abilities,  purposes,  and,  in  fact,  the  situation  as  a  whole. 

After  significant  sources  of  information  have  been  located  and 
as  much  of  their  content  as  is  relevant  to  the  reader ’s  purpose  has 
been  comprehended,  there  still  remains  the  problem  of  organizing 
the  thoughts  thus  harvested  in  a  form  in  which  they  will  be  re¬ 
membered  when  and  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  needed.  A 
truly  efficient  reader  comprehends  what  he  reads,  remembers 
what  he  has  comprehended,  and  makes  use  of  what  he  remembers. 

The  use  of  well-organized  notes  is  an  aid  to  memory  and  gives 
high-school  and  college  students  an  advantage  in  passing  ex¬ 
aminations.  Notes  supply  useful  material  for  the  review  of 
an  area  of  knowledge  any  part  of  which  may  be  covered  in  the 
examination. 

Mature  students  often  take  note  rather  than  notes.  They 
prefer  to  gather  information  directly  on  a  problem  rather  than 
to  take  notes  on  general  reading  in  the  hope  that  some  day  the 
facts  recorded  may  come  in  handy.  Adults  rarely  take  notes  on 
their  reading  except  when  they  have  an  immediate  problem  to 
solve.  They  attempt  rather  to  incorporate  the  new  ideas  they 
gain  from  reading  into  the  patterns  of  their  thinking  so  that  those 
ideas  will  later  function  in  conversation,  in  the  solution  of  prob¬ 
lems,  and  in  further  reading. 

is  William  F.  Book,  “How  Well  College  Students  Can  Bead,”  School  and 
Society,  XXVI  (August  20,  1927),  242-48. 
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One  of  the  best  indications  of  a  student’s  maturity  in  study  and 
reading  is  his  independence  in  deciding  what  to  remember.  The 
following  quotation  indicates  one  high-school  boy’s  high  level  of 
maturity :  “If  I  am  reading  for  an  answer  to  a  definite  question 
put  before  me  I  merely  skim  the  pages  until  I  come  upon  it.  If 
I  am  reading  to  find  facts  myself,  I  read  slowly  and  carefully  and 
use  my  own  good  sense  about  picking  out  and  remembering  what 
I  think  is  important.  ’  ’ 

Ability  to  Apply  What  Is  Read 

This  is  the  ability  referred  to  in  the  original  meaning  of  to  read. 
It  increases  in  variety  and  complexity  throughout  high  school  and 
college.  It  involves  the  ability  to  tie  up  the  thoughts  gained  from 
the  reading  of  a  particular  passage  with  one ’s  experience.  Read¬ 
ing  to  apply  includes  the  effective  use  of  reading  in  conversation 
as  well  as  the  application  of  knowledge  gained  by  reading  to  all 
sorts  of  practical  problems.  Students  should  acquire  habits  of 
wide  and  thoughtful  reading  which  will  make  them  intelligent 
citizens  and  stimulating  companions.  In  attempting  to  develop 
this  ability  teachers  should  guard  against  the  tendency  toward 
superficiality  as,  for  example,  glib  comments  about  fashionable 
books  as  a  substitute  for  an  original  criticism  of  them. 

An  immediate  application  or  review  of  material  read  helps  to 
make  it  remembered.  Many  students  make  a  practice  of  seek¬ 
ing  congenial  companions  with  whom  they  can  discuss  their  read¬ 
ing  and  thinking  on  topics  of  common  interest.  Such  discussion 
likewise  helps  the  individual  to  integrate  his  recent  reading  with 
his  previous  patterns  of  thought,  initiates  questions,  and  clarifies 
concepts.  One  student  said,  “I  think  my  mental  activities  are 
of  the  ‘costumer-coat-hanger’  type.  If  I  have  not  some  ‘peg’  to 
hang  my  information  on  it  goes  into  the  discard.  ”  If  a  book  is 
reread  after  the  first  attempt  to  use  its  contents,  it  is  likely  to  be 
far  more  intelligible  and  interesting  than  at  the  first  reading. 

‘  ‘  Creative  ’  ’  Reading 

The  mature  reader  gleans  tangentially  from  his  reading  not 
only  new  problems  but  also  new  points  of  view,  illustrations,  re¬ 
lationships,  and  applications.  This  is  a  valuable  type  of  creative 
reading.  Depending  upon  his  background  and  imaginative  in- 
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sight,  the  mature  reader  tends  to  go  beyond  the  printed  words. 
He  carries  the  author’s  thought  further.  He  is  able  to  predict 
outcomes  from  the  events  and  characters  described  by  the  author. 

Reading  for  Appreciation 

Appreciation  involves  intellectual  as  well  as  emotional  elements. 
Comprehension  of  meaning  is  a  prerequisite  to  appreciation ;  the 
reader  could  never  be  thrilled  by  nonsense  syllables.  This  state¬ 
ment  does  not  imply  that  a  knowledge  of  or  interest  in  technicali¬ 
ties  of  literary  craftmanship  is  essential  or  that  the  intellectual 
element  should  predominate.  It  does  mean  that  appreciation  of 
a  piece  of  literature  cannot  be  attained  without  a  fairly  good 
understanding  of  the  idea  it  intends  to  convey. 

Ability  to  recognize  the  excellences  in  the  various  forms  of  liter¬ 
ary  art. — This  form  of  reading  for  appreciation  is  of  general  cul¬ 
tural  value  as  well  as  of  especial  value  for  students  who  aspire  to 
authorship.  There  is  a  place  for  reading  for  style  as  a  precursor 
for  following  Stevenson’s  advice  to  beginning  writers  to  “play 
the  sedulous  ape  ’  ’  to  masters  of  literary  excellence. 

Ability  to  participate  emotionally  in  the  experiences  described 
in  the  printed  material. — This  ability  implies  a  certain  degree  of 
maturity.  For  example,  some  poems  are  merely  appreciated 
intellectually  until  such  time  as  the  reader  has  gained  sufficient 
experience  of  life  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  them  emotionally. 
The  reader’s  background  serves  to  create  a  degree  of  anticipatory 
interest  and  feeling  which  intensifies  his  receptivity  to  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  the  author  intends  to  convey. 

Reading  to  Stimulate  to  Further  Reading 

The  school’s  success  may  properly  be  evaluated  in  part  by  its 
success  in  building  permanent  and  worthy  reading  interests.  An 
individual  should  be  considered  deficient  in  reading  ability,  no 
matter  how  good  his  eye-movements  and  ability  to  recognize  the 
meaning  of  words  may  be,  if  he  is  not  interested  in  books  and 
magazines  that  give  him  valuable  experiences.  “How  much 
and  how  well  a  student  reads  different  sorts  of  writing  is  a  fair 
reflection  of  personal  growth,  when  due  account  is  taken  of  his 
present  status  and  of  his  attention  to  other  sources  of  vicarious 
experience.  ’  ’20 

20  Evaluation  of  Beading,  op.  cit.,  p.  1. 
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In  order  to  gain  independence  in  reading  the  individual  must 
be  taught  or  must  discover  for  himself  an  effective  method  of 
attack,  not  only  on  unfamiliar  words,  but  also  on  each  new  read¬ 
ing  problem  as  a  whole.  An  effective  method  of  approach  to  a 
variety  of  reading  situations  will  increase  the  individual’s  total 
efficiency.  This  general  method  of  approach  involves  the  ability 
to  budget  his  time  and  the  allocation  of  enough  hours  to  his  main 
daily  activities  so  that  he  will  be  physiologically,  psychologically, 
and  emotionally  fit  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  he  reads. 

Reading  will  not  be  persisted  in  unless  it  brings  satisfaction. 
The  disposition  to  enjoy  the  fun  that  is  in  books  should  be  en¬ 
couraged.  Besides  reading  for  sheer  fun  or  enjoyment  there  is 
reading  for  fun  plus  information,  as  exemplified  by  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  one ’s  curiosity  about  the  habits  of  birds  and  animals  and 
human  beings.  There  is  also  the  satisfaction  of  a  sense  of  adven¬ 
ture  by  books  that  “take  me  out  of  my  country  and  myself.” 
One  superior  college  student  described  reading  for  pleasure  as 
follows:  “I  do  not  enjoy  skimming  material  if  it  is  interesting. 
I  read  rather  slowly,  sometimes  aloud.  I  like  to  catch  the  rhythm 
of  the  sentences;  I  like  the  sound  of  words.  If  a  thought  im¬ 
presses.  me,  I  prefer  stopping  a  moment  and  weighing  it,  possibly 
recording  it  in  my  personal  journal.  The  more  I  enjoy  a  book, 
the  more  slowly  I  read  it.  I  read  poetry  very  slowly,  enjoying  it 
and  playing  with  the  word-pictures.  ’  ’ 

Rate  of  Reading 

Both  students  and  teachers  appear  to  be  more  conscious  of  rate 
of  reading  than  of  any  other  factor  in  reading  proficiency.  Stu¬ 
dents  speak  of  themselves  as  “slow”  readers.  This  consciousness 
of  being  slow  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  emphasis  on  extensive  reading 
which  requires  students  to  glean  ideas  rapidly  from  many  sources. 
Teachers  are  interested  in  such  problems  as:  What  seems  to  be 
the  average  number  of  pages  of  ordinary  textbook  material  which 
a  student  of  average  capacity  in  the  fourth  year  of  high  school  or 
in  the  freshman  year  of  college  can  read  for  mastery  in  a  given 
field  in  sixty  minutes  ? 

If  the  term  rate  of  comprehension  were  used  instead  of  rate  of 
reading,  the  present  overemphasis  on  speed  per  se  might  be 
avoided.  The  former  term  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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nothing  is  more  futile  than  speed  without  comprehension.  Many 
students  should  be  encouraged  to  reflect  more  and  do  less  rapid 
casual  reading. 

Variability  in  rate  of  reading. — Rate  of  reading  may  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  counting  lines  or  words  read  in  a  given  time,  or  by 
photographing  the  eye-movements  of  a  subject  while  he  is  reading 
a  given  passage.  Analyses  of  both  kinds  of  records  of  high-school 
and  college  students  show  wide  variation  within  each  group,  and 
much  overlapping  between  groups.  The  following  investigations 
are  only  a  few  of  many  that  might  be  cited  to  show  the  variability 
in  rate  of  reading  among  students. 

Booker21  reported  great  variability  in  the  rate  at  which  college 
students  read  the  same  material.  The  rate  of  reading  of  664  col¬ 
lege  freshmen  varied  from  less  than  2  words  per  second  (120  per 
minute)  to  more  than  7  per  second  (420  per  minute).  The  aver¬ 
age  rate  for  the  group  was  4.03  per  second  (242  per  minute)  and 
for  the  middle  two-thirds  of  the  group,  between  3  and  5  words 
per  second  (180  and  300  per  minute). 

Using  as  test  material  a  passage  from  an  interesting  novel, 
Huey22  in  1908  found  the  average  silent  reading  rate  of  twenty 
college  students  to  be  5.63  words  per  second  (338  per  minute)  at 
their  ordinary  reading  speed  and  8.21  per  second  (493  per 
minute)  at  their  maximum.  They  read  aloud,  on  the  average, 
3.55  words  per  second  (213  per  minute)  at  their  ordinary  rate 
and  4.58  per  second  (275  per  minute)  at  their  maximum.  In  this 
early  experiment  the  effect  of  attitude  on  reading  was  recognized, 
while,  in  more  recent  investigations,  this  factor  has  too  often  been 
uncontrolled. 

At  the  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University23  in  1920  the  rate  of 
freshmen  in  reading  the  textbooks  used  in  college  classes  covered 
a  range  of  from  70  to  350  words  per  minute. 

A  test  given  to  a  group  of  first-year  students  in  teachers’  col- 

21  Ivan  A.  Booker,  The  Measurement  and  Improvement  of  Silent  Beading 
Among  College  Freshman.  Doctor’s  Dissertation.  Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Libraries,  1932. 

22  E.  B.  Huey,  The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Beading,  p.  175.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1908. 

23  Roy  W.  Deal,  ‘  ‘  The  Development  of  Beading  and  Study  Habits  in  Col¬ 
lege  Students,”  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  XXV  (April,  1934), 
258-73. 
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leges24  consisted  of  a  five-minute  reading  of  a  chapter  from  a  ref¬ 
erence  book.  Comprehension  of  the  passage  was  checked  by  a 
true-false  test.  The  students’  rate  of  reading  varied  from  149 
words  per  minute  to  641  words  per  minute.  The  class  median 
was  248  words  per  minute. 

The  average  rates  reported  in  these  investigations  are  some¬ 
what  lower  than  the  estimated  “average”  rates  of  reading  for 
high-school  and  for  college  students.  The  “average”  rate  of 
reading  of  high-school  students  is  usually  estimated  as  from  250 
to  300  words  per  minute;  of  college  students,  from  320  to  350 
words  per  minute.  Obviously,  an  ‘  ‘  average  ’  ’  rate  of  reading  has 
very  little  significance,  because  rate  is  dependent  upon  many  fac¬ 
tors.  The  variability  within  all  groups  studied  is  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  data  in  these  investigations. 

Advantages  of  relatively  rapid  reading. — There  are  a  number 
of  advantages  to  be  gained  by  improving  one’s  rate  of  compre¬ 
hension.  In  the  first  place,  the  rate  of  comprehension  strictly 
conditions  the  amount  of  reading  possible;  and  the  amount  an 
individual  reads  measures,  to  some  extent,  the  degree  to  which  he 
may  be  considered  well  informed  and  cultured.  In  the  second 
place,  most  authors  now  agree  that  “rate  and  comprehension  of 
reading  are  related  in  such  a  way  that,  on  the  average,  fast  read¬ 
ers  comprehend  better  than  slow  readers.  This  does  not  mean 
that  a  given  individual  comprehends  better  the  faster  he  reads. 
It  means  that  as  between  two  individuals,  one  of  whom  has  a  na¬ 
tural  or  habitual  rate  higher  than  that  of  the  other,  the  faster 
reader  will  probably  read  more  understandingly.  ’  ’25  A  possible 
explanation  of  this  relationship  is  found  in  the  fact  that  rapid 
reading  brings  ‘ 1  the  author ’s  ideas  into  the  reader ’s  consciousness 
in  immediate  connection  with  each  other.  .  .  .  The  rapid  reader 
is  the  one  who  has  so  mastered  mechanics  that  this  concentration 
of  attention  can  take  place.  ’  ’26 

A  number  of  investigators  have  studied  this  relationship  be- 

24  Henrietta  D.  Sperle,  ‘  ‘  Some  Difficulties  Experienced  by  First  Year 
Students  in  Teacher-Training  Institutions,  ’  ’  Teachers  College  Record,  XXIX 
(April,  1928),  618-27. 

25  John  Anthony  O’Brien,  Silent  Reading  (With  Special  References  to 
Methods  for  Developing  Speed),  pp.  ix-x.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1921. 

26  Ibid.,  p.  x. 
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tween  rate  and  comprehension.  The  coefficients  of  correlation 
of  these  two  factors,  based  on  the  results  of  objective  tests,  center 
around  30.27  The  size  of  correlation  depends,  to  a  large  extent, 
on  the  method  of  measurement.  When  measures  of  speed  and 
comprehension  are  obtained  from  the  same  or  strictly  comparable 
material,  there  tends  to  be  a  much  closer  relationship  between 
them.  In  his  most  recent  experiment  on  this  problem,  Tinker28 
found  the  correlation  between  rate  of  work  and  comprehension 
to  be  very  high  for  easy  material  and  progressively  lower  with 
increasingly  difficult  material.  The  relationship  between  rate 
and  comprehension  appears  to  be  reduced  in  the  case  of 
material  which  requires  a  special  background  for  its  inter¬ 
pretation.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  accurate  measures  of 
both  rate  and  comprehension  on  various  kinds  of  material — fic¬ 
tion,  and  both  popular  and  technical  content  in  history,  science, 
and  other  fields.  Such  a  series  of  measures  would  give  a  more 
accurate  picture  than  now  exists  of  the  relationship  between  rates 
of  reading  and  comprehension  appropriate  to  different  kinds  of 
reading  matter. 

Greene29  performed  an  interesting  experiment  to  ascertain  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  various  rates  at  which  514  college  students 
in  six  different  groups  read  technical  material.  Four  technical 
psychological  topics,  each  in  a  separate  booklet  approximately 
2,500  words  in  length,  were  given  at  one-week  intervals  in  the 
same  numerical  order  to  each  group  and  each  was  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  itemized  test.  From  one  to  four  weeks  later  these 
identical  tests  which  the  students  did  not  anticipate  were  repeated. 
The  group  that  read  the  booklet  once  as  fast  as  possible  had  a 
rate  of  212  words  per  minute  and  answered  twenty-two  items  on 
the  test  correctly.  The  group  that  read  slowly  and  took  careful 
notes  used  twice  as  much  time  as  the  first  group,  read  105  words 
per  minute,  and  answered  twenty-eight  items  correctly.  The 

27  Alvin  C.  Eurich,  ‘  ‘  The  Relation  of  Speed  of  Reading  to  Comprehen¬ 
sion,”  School  and  Society,  XXXII  (September  20,  1930),  404-406. 

28 Miles  A.  Tinker,  “The  Relation  of  Speed  to  Comprehension  in  Read¬ 
ing,”  School  and  Society,  XXXVI  (July  30,  1932),  158-60.  See  also  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Educational  Psychology,  XXX  (February,  1939),  81-94. 

29  Edward  B.  Greene,  “Effectiveness  of  Various  Rates  of  Silent  Reading 
of  College  Students,”  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  XV  (April,  1931), 
214-27. 
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groups  using  the  same  amount  of  time  without  taking  notes,  either 
reading  slowly  once  or  reading  the  whole  booklet  as  fast  as  possible 
as  many  times  as  the  time  allowed,  answered,  on  the  average, 
twenty-eight  to  twenty-nine  questions  and  read  from  132  to  187 
words  per  minute.  For  immediate  recall  of  the  facts  read,  tak¬ 
ing  notes  appeared  to  be  of  no  advantage.  Moreover,  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  no  consistent  advantage  in  either  the  slow  or  the 
fast  method.  One  slow  reading  seemed  to  be  about  as  effective  as 
two  rapid  readings.  There  was,  however,  overlapping,  in  every 
respect,  between  the  slow  and  the  fast  groups.  The  correlations 
between  speed  of  reading  and  test  scores  were  low.  Under  the 
conditions  of  this  experiment  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  reading 
the  selections  appeared  to  be  more  important  than  the  rate. 

Factors  influencing  rate  of  reading. — Rate  of  reading  is  depen¬ 
dent  upon  many  factors  such  as  familiarity  with  the  field,  the 
vocabulary,  and  the  author’s  style;  attitude  toward  reading  the 
particular  passage;  the  difficulty  of  the  material  itself;  and  the 
reader’s  vocabulary,  power  of  comprehension,  ability_to  concen¬ 
trate,  and  speed  of  association  of  ideas. 

The  effect  of  familiarity  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  anyone’s 
experience  in  reading  a  new  book  in  a  foreign  language.  The  first 
fifty  pages  go  most  slowly.  As  one  continues,  his  reading  gath¬ 
ers  speed.  This  effect  of  familiarity  is  evident,  though  less  ob¬ 
vious,  in  reading  an  English  book  in  a  new  field. 

The  effect  of  purpose  on  speed  is  likewise  evident ;  our  purpose 
regulates  our  speed  of  reading.  Readers  like  to  linger  over  some 
books  in  order  to  enjoy  the  “flavor”  of  the  author’s  style,  whereas 
they  skim  through  less  attractive  material.  Even  in  taking  the 
same  test,  students  will  vary  their  speed  according  to  their  notions 
of  what  is  expected  of  them.  If  they  think  they  will  be  asked 
minute  or  difficult  questions  to  test  their  comprehension  they  will 
read  much  more  slowly  than  if  they  think  they  will  merely  be 
expected  to  get  a  general  impression  of  the  content. 

It  has  been  shown  that  vocalization,  as  manifested  by  lip  move¬ 
ments,  is  a  factor  of  some  consequence  in  retarded  rate.  Although 
silent  reading  is  normally  accompanied  by  some  degree  of  inner 
speech,  when  this  articulation  approaches  oral  reading,  it  reduces 
silent-reading  speed  to  oral-reading  speed. 

Some  evidence  is  offered  that  an  increase  in  speed  of  reading 
accompanies  an  increase  in  peripheral  vision.  The  rapid  reader 
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makes  much  use  of  his  peripheral  vision,  while  the  slow  reader 
does  not,  nor  does  he  profit  greatly  when  the  range  of  peripheral 
vision  is  increased.  Although  the  efficient  use  of  peripheral  vision 
is,  in  general,  accompanied  by  increased  speed  and  improved  com¬ 
prehension,  large  individual  differences  are  shown  in  the  amount 
of  improvement  made. 

Evidence  is  lacking  to  prove  that  many  individuals  are  severely 
handicapped  by  the  time  limits  set  for  certain  reading  tests.  For 
example,  the  time  limits  set  on  the  reading  tests  of  the  new  Stan¬ 
ford  Achievement  Test  appear  to  be  ample  and  the  complete  re¬ 
moval  of  these  time  limits  would  not  materially  affect  the  validity 
of  the  scores  obtained.30  The  superior  students  reach  their  maxi¬ 
mum  scores  on  the  test  under  the  time  limits  fixed.  Pupils  with 
low  intelligence  quotients  and  those  who  are  temperamentally 
lethargic,  however,  would  probably  increase  their  scores  if  they 
were  allowed  more  time. 

Slow  rate  recommended  in  some  situations. — Slow  rate  of  read¬ 
ing  is  not  always  a  symptom  of  reading  difficulty.  "With  certain 
types  of  material  a  slow  rate  of  reading  is  essential  to  adequate 
comprehension.  This  is  true  in  the  reading  of  mathematics,  sci¬ 
entific  material,  and  difficult,  abstract,  or  complicated  content  in 
any  field.  An  unusually  gifted  college  boy  told  his  professor  that 
he  had  read  through  the  book  on  calculus  and  was  ready  for  an 
examination  in  it.  The  professor  told  him  that  one  does  not 
usually  read  calculus — he  studies  it.  To  this  comment  the  stu¬ 
dent  replied  eagerly,  “Well,  you  ought  to  try  reading  it,  Pro¬ 
fessor  H . ,  it’s  great  fun.” 

Ability  to  Read  Orally 

The  development  of  skill  in  oral  reading  should  not  be  neglected 
in  classroom  and  extra-classroom  situations  which  offer  opportu¬ 
nity  to  communicate  thought  and  to  give  pleasure  to  others  through 
this  avenue  of  expression.  Numerous  situations  arise  in  which 
reading  aloud  provides  others  with  information  or  enjoyment. 
The  oral  reading  of  a  passage  may  throw  light  on  a  problem  under 
discussion  or  provide  information  that  will  contribute  to  the  read¬ 
er’s  general  cultural  background.  Thus  oral  reading  has  many 

30  Floyd  Caldwell,  ‘ 1  Speed  as  a  Factor  with  Children  of  Superior  and 
Inferior  Intelligence,  ’  ’  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  XXVI  (March, 
1933),  522-24. 
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values.  For  students  whose  reading  process  has  been  markedly 
retarded,  it  serves  a  useful  diagnostic  purpose  and  tests  the  indi¬ 
vidual  ’s  accurate  association  of  the  printed  word  with  word  sounds. 
For  all  students  oral  reading  helps  to  develop  appreciation  of 
beauty  in  English  expression,  and  may  involve  valuable  social 
interests  and  relationships. 

The  Development  of  Personality  as  a  By-Product  of  Reading 

Among  the  results  of  effective  reading  which  might  be  mentioned 
are:  a  broader  sympathy  with  and  understanding  of  human  na¬ 
ture  as  revealed  in  distinguished  fiction  and  biography ;  the  habit 
of  suspending  judgment  on  complex  questions ;  and  a  more  fluent 
self-expression.  These  qualities  are  more  likely  to  be  developed 
by  a  combination  of  influences  rather  than  by  any  specific  single 
influence.  Occasionally  individuals  have  been  influenced  tremen¬ 
dously  by  a  “spiritual  kinship  with  characters  in  print.”  In 
many  more  cases  a  student’s  social  environment  has  been  broad¬ 
ened  by  reading.  Adolescents  have  found  release  from  tensions 
through  the  perspective  and  tolerance  gained  through  reading. 
Reading  may  be  a  way  toward  maturity  insofar  as  it  promotes 
the  comprehending  reader  to  the  adult  status  of  the  author  and 
gives  him  insight  into  adult  problems  of  love  and  marriage,  the 
world  of  work,  and  problems  and  satisfactions  of  parenthood. 
Ideally,  reading  is  a  thought  process  which  makes  a  natural  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  personality  development  as  well  as  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  growth  of  individuals. 

Aspects  of  Reading  Ability  Required  in  Specific  Fields 

Of  the  aspects  of  reading  ability  listed  in  the  foregoing  pages 
some  are  more  important  than  others  in  specific  fields.  Training 
in  the  reading  of  graphs  and  charts  is  needed  in  science  and 
mathematics  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  English  and  history.  In 
science  the  ability  to  understand  descriptions  of  apparatus  and 
the  descriptive  explanation  of  a  diagram,  and  to  pursue  a  scien¬ 
tific  method  of  thinking  through  a  problem  are  essential. 

In  mathematics  the  ability  to  read  the  problem  is  required — 
to  grasp  what  is  1 1  given,  ’  ’  what  is  to  be  found,  and  to  draw  con¬ 
clusions  from  given  premises.31  Few  teachers  have  formulated  an 

si  Paul  W.  Terry,  “The  Reading  Problem  in  Arithmetic,”  Journal  of 
Educational  Psychology,  XII  (October,  1921),  365-77. 
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effective  method  of  reading  a  problem  in  algebra  more  clearly 
than  the  high-school  student  who  wrote:  “I  read  a  problem  in 
algebra  to  get  the  idea  of  the  thing,  to  find  out  what  the  problem 
wants  me  to  get  and  what  things  it  gives  me  to  get  it  with.  If  I 
don’t  get  the  whole  idea  of  the  problem  in  mind  the  first  time,  I 
read  it  through  again.  I  don’t  try  and  think  how  I  am  going  to 
attack  the  problem  until  I  have  the  details  of  it  in  mind.”  With 
such  concentration  the  intrinsic  organization  of  the  problem  is 
likely  to  be  revealed  to  the  student.  An  analysis  of  difficulties 
in  mathematics  reported  by  Georges32  included  vocabulary  diffi¬ 
culties,  difficulty  in  interpreting  statements  or  questions,  inability 
to  interpret  illustrative  material,  inability  to  analyze,  and  lack  of 
precision  in  reading. 

Different  types  of  eye-movements  may  be  required  in  such 
subjects  as  arithmetic,  typewriting,  and  shorthand33  from  those 
used  in  reading  history  or  literature.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  a  skilled  typist  makes  many  more  eye-fixations  per  line  when 
reading  copy  for  typing  than  when  reading  the  same  material 
simply  for  meaning.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  reading 
of  historical  material  containing  many  dates  and  of  science  sub¬ 
ject  matter  interspersed  with  formulas  necessitates  more  fixations 
per  line  than  does  straightforward  narrative. 

In  seventh-grade  history  McCallister34  listed  as  necessary  the 
following  reading  abilities :  interpretation  of  directions,  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  problem  of  the  unit,  the  location  of  reference  mate¬ 
rial,  the  interpretation  of  reference  material  and  the  relation  of 
it  to  the  problem  of  the  unit,  and  finally  the  preparation  of  a 
report. 

The  various  methods  reported  by  high-school  students  in  read¬ 
ing  history  are  both  enlightening  and  entertaining.  The  follow¬ 
ing  quotations  require  no  further  comment : 

“I  read  my  history  through  once  as  fast  as  I  can,  which  is 

32  J.  S.  Georges,  “The  Nature  of  Difficulties  Encountered  in  Reading 
Mathematics,”  School  Review,  XXXVII  (March,  1929),  217-26. 

33  Ann  Brewington,  ‘  ‘  A  Study  of  Eye-Movements  in  Reading  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand,”  Research  Studies  in  Commercial  Education,  pp.  105-12.  University 
of  Iowa  Monographs  in  Education,  Vol.  V.  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  University 
of  Iowa,  1933. 

34  James  M.  McCallister,  “Determining  the  Types  of  Reading  in  Study¬ 
ing  Content  Subjects,”  School  Review,  XL  (February,  1932),  115-23. 
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really  very  slowly  compared  with  most  people.  I  read  to  see 
what  the  book  says,  with  nothing  particularly  in  my  mind.  ’  ’ 

“I  study  as  long  as  it  takes  me  to  get  the  work  into  my  head.” 

“First,  I  must  know  my  questions.  Then  I  skim  the  pages 
for  the  answer  to  each  question.  When  I  find  it,  I  read  carefully 
everything  about  it.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  In  respect  to  reading  history,  it  depends  on  what  I  am  reading. 
For  instance,  when  looking  for  facts  I  read  the  whole  article,  not 
skipping  any  of  it,  and  pick  out,  mentally,  the  important  points. 
For  general  learning  I  try  to  concentrate  very  hard  so  that  the 
knowledge  may  be  obtained  quickly  and  well;  for  review  and 
analysis  I  refer  to  the  book  as  little  as  possible,  relying  mainly 
on  discussion  and  facts  that  have  stuck  in  my  mind.” 

“  If  I  read  to  study  a  chapter,  I  read  it  very  carefully  and  stop 
to  think  about  what  I  read  until  I  have  it  down  in  my  mind.  ’  ’ 

Certain  aspects  of  reading  ability  are  required  in  every  field. 
The  abilities  to  locate  special  reference  material  and  to  acquire 
the  vocabulary  and  phraseology  of  a  subject  are  prerequisite  to 
successful  advanced  study  in  any  area.  Sufficient  concentration  to 
discover  relationships  within  the  subject  matter  is  likewise  essen¬ 
tial.  Many  problems  of  reading  deficiency  are  common  to  all 
fields  although  the  kind  of  retardation  emphasized  in  each  cur¬ 
riculum  may  be  different. 

Study  and  Reading  Habits  of  Superior  Students 

It  is  useful  to  know  the  characteristics  that  differentiate  good 
students  from  poor  students.  Several  investigators  have  reported 
such  differences  both  for  high-school  and  for  college  students. 
Birdsall,35  on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  diagnosis  of  twenty-eight 
seventh-grade  pupils,  reported  the  following  differences  between 
the  superior  and  inferior  readers : 

1.  Superior  readers  attacked  unfamiliar  words  through  context 

and  analysis  of  the  word ;  they  used  more  than  one  method 
of  attack. 

2.  Superior  readers  did  not  attempt  to  remember  everything 

they  read;  they  used  discrimination  in  getting  the  main 
ideas. 

35  Agnes  Birdsall,  “Mental  Habits  in  Beading,”  Elementary  School  Jour¬ 
nal,  XXXII  (May,  1932),  681-90. 
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3.  Superior  readers  showed  a  higher  level  of  comprehension  as 
well  as  superior  ability  to  visualize  and  to  form  associa¬ 
tions. 

The  poor  readers  did  not  appear  to  understand  why  they  were 
reading  or  what  they  were  looking  for  in  reading. 

From  a  study  of  five  high  school  boys  who  studied  well  and  of 
five  who  studied  poorly,  Symonds36  found  the  efficient  students — 

i.e.,  those  who  were  achieving  well  in  relation  to  their  respective 
mental  ages — to  have  the  following  characteristics : 

1.  They  were  superior  in  clerical  ability  as  measured  by  the 

Kuggles  Diagnostic  Clerical  Test,  but  not  consistently  so 
in  all  parts  of  the  test. 

2.  They  finished  fifty-four  reading  exercises  in  429  minutes  as 

contrasted  with  510  minutes  required  by  the  poorer 
students. 

3.  They  were  far  superior  in  problem-solving  technics,  attempt¬ 

ing  a  larger  number  of  problems,  using  better  methods 
of  work  and  of  checking  their  results.  They  had  the 
necessary  habits  or  skills  for  comprehending  problems  in 
geometry  and  civics  which  the  non-studious  group  lacked. 

4.  In  habits  of  perseverance,  of  ability  to  shift  attention  from 

one  thing  to  another,  of  enjoyment  of  work,  of  orderliness, 
and  of  ability  to  plan,  the  studious  group  was  superior  to 
the  other  group. 

5.  The  studious  boys  cared  greatly  about  their  success  in 

school ;  the  others  apparently  were  indifferent. 

Comparisons  of  good  and  poor  readers  among  college  students 
have  shown  differences  in  the  mechanics  and  rate  of  reading,  and 
in  comprehension  of  the  material.37  Much  lip  movement,  inner 
speech,  word  reading  rather  than  phrase  reading,  and  random 
methods  of  preparing  an  assignment  characterize  the  poor  reader. 
Good  readers  are  characterized  by  no  lip  movements,  flexibility  of 
eye-movements  with  few  fixations  and  few  regressions  per  line, 
ability  to  select  key  words,  and  good  methods  of  preparing  assign¬ 
ments.  With  one  reading  they  are  able  to  get  the  gist  of  a  para- 

ss  Pereival  M.  Symonds,  1 1  Study  Habits  of  High  School  Boys,  *  ’  Teachers 
College  Record,  XXVII  (April,  1926),  713-24. 

37  Eoy  Lee  Stockrahm,  A  Tentative  Analysis  of  Learning  to  Read,  with  a 
Study  of  the  Reading  Ability  of  College  Freshmen,  p.  43.  Bloomington, 
Indiana:  Graduate  Council,  Indiana  University,  1932. 
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graph.  They  are  able  to  note  and  comprehend  three  to  six  times 
as  much  as  poor  readers. 

On  a  self-rating  questionnaire  consisting  of  100  statements  of 
study  habits  one  of  the  four  items  that  differentiated  the  superior 
student  from  the  inferior  student  was  that  of  liking  reading  above 
all  other  types  of  activity.38  This  interest  in  reading  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  habits  of  independent  study,  close  attention  during 
recitation  periods,  and  a  tendency  to  interrupt  work  at  a  natural 
break  in  the  printed  material. 

By  means  of  a  check  list  of  sixty-nine  habits  and  attitudes  of 
work,  Wrenn39  found  that  students  with  high  Thorndike  scores, 
that  is  93  or  above,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  upper  10  per  cent 
in  general  scholarship  showed  the  following  study  habits : 

“1.  They  make  a  rapid  survey  of  the  whole  reference  to  find 
out  what  it  is  about  before  studying  it  more  intensively. 

2.  They  are  careful  to  take  note  of  main  and  paragraph  head¬ 

ings,  italicized  material,  and  summary. 

3.  They  recite  material  studied  to  themselves,  rechecking  any 

doubtful  points. 

4.  They  try  to  relate  material  learned  in  one  course  to  that 

learned  in  others. 

5.  They  try  to  get  each  point  as  they  go  over  it  rather  than 

going  on  at  the  time  and  then  coming  back  to  clear  up 
doubtful  points.” 

“The  students  with  low  Thorndike  scores  attained  their  high 
scholarship  by  a  more  careful  use  of  time  and  by  what  one  might 
suspect  as  sheer  memorizing  of  material,  and  yet  these  may  be  the 
most  adequate  means  by  which  such  students  can  maintain  high 
scholarship.”40 

From  these  and  other  investigations  it  may  be  inferred  that 
certain  good  habits  of  study  and  reading  are  associated  with 
academic  success.  Investigations  of  these  types,  while  not  estab¬ 
lishing  the  causes  of  difficulty  in  academic  work,  aid  in  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  habits  which,  if  taught,  might  make  students  more 
efficient. 

38  Alvin  C.  Eurich,  ‘ 1  An  Analysis  of  Self-Ratings  on  Studiousness  Tracts,  *  ’ 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  XIV  (December,  1930),  577-91. 

39  C.  Gilbert  Wrenn,  “Aiding  the  Fit,”  Journal  of  Higher  Education,  VI 
(October,  1935),  359. 

40  llaid.,  p.  359. 
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Reading  Abilities  at  Work  in  Concrete  Situations 

The  abilities  already  listed  are  rather  general  in  their  scope. 
The}'  are  involved  in  reading  for  many  purposes.  Many  of  them 
are  developed  in  the  story  type  of  reading  which  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  high  interest  value.  There  is  a  possible  danger,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  overindulgence  in  story  reading,  causing  not  only  a 
neglect  of  specific  skills  essential  to  work-type  reading  but  also  a 
distaste  for  “solid  reading.”  Insofar  as  this  condition  exists,  it 
may  be  due  primarily  to  failure  to  teach  the  skills  needed  in  read¬ 
ing  the  more  difficult  factual  materials.  When  the  student  is 
presented  with  reading  materials  that  require  reasoning  and 
special  skills,  he  attempts  to  use  the  methods  that  served  him  well 
in  the  story  type  of  reading,  and,  failing  to  get  the  desired  results, 
becomes  discouraged.  He  may  then  project  his  difficulty  upon  the 
material  rather  than  on  his  lack  of  instruction.  At  present  there 
is  need  for  a  transitional  type  of  material41  which  combines  factual 
material  with  a  thread  of  plot  and  human  interest  running 
throughout  the  book. 

A  repertory  of  reading  abilities  is  as  essential  to  the  good  reader 
as  a  repertory  of  compositions  is  to  the  professional  musician. 
Students  read  for  many  different  purposes.  Their  reading 
activities  vary  greatly  in  different  subjects  and  in  different 
classes.  Accordingly,  one  of  their  most  important  reading  habits 
is  that  of  deciding  upon  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  reading 
a  given  selection  and  using  reading  skills  appropriate  to  that 
purpose.  Students  must  be  taught  to  have  clearly  in  mind  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  reading,  and  to  vary  their  method  of 
attack  accordingly. 

Several  analyses  of  the  reading  processes  of  superior  college 
students  will  serve  to  show  how  some  of  the  abilities  listed  in  the 
preceding  pages  function  in  actual  situations.  These  concrete 
illustrations  are  useful  to  the  student  in  that  they  may  give  him 
suggestions  for  his  own  study  and  reading  procedure.  The  coun¬ 
selor  might  use  these  descriptions  of  reading  methods  in  confer¬ 
ence  with  an  individual,  saying,  “Here  are  some  ways  in  which 
graduate  students  who  made  ‘A’  records  read.  You  may  get  some 
hints  for  yourself  from  their  methods  of  reading  and  study.  ’  ’ 

Supplementary  reading  in  a  course  in  sociology. — The  stu- 

41  See  Fact  and  Story  Series,  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1937. 
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dent  here  quoted  already  had  a  good  deal  of  background  in  the 
field,  and  approached  the  book  with  the  expectation  both  of  being 
diverted  and  of  being  moved  to  refute  some  of  the  author’s  state¬ 
ments.  The  student  read  rapidly,  but  did  not  skim ;  was  amused, 
doubted  the  soundness  of  the  argument  presented.  She  did  not 
outline  or  memorize,  but  carried  away  a  definite  feeling  of  the 
author’s  style,  approach,  and  thought,  as  well  as  certain  facts. 
This  account  represents  a  common  type  of  reading,  not  so  in¬ 
tensive  as  perusal  of  textbooks  or  of  difficult  science  material,  nor 
so  recreational  as  the  reading  of  novels  or  poetry. 

Beading  of  an  assignment  in  statistics. — The  student  approach¬ 
ing  the  assignment  with  a  rather  remote  training  in  mathe¬ 
matics  was  eager  to  know  what  it  was  about  and  how  rapidly  he 
could  cover  the  ground.  He  felt  fairly  confident,  but  not  inclined 
to  minimize  the  difficulty  of  the  mass  of  unfamiliar  material.  He 
first  read  the  section  carefully  and  reread  when  uncertain  of 
the  meaning.  He  worked  the  problems  with  answers  as  he  went 
along,  getting  most,  but  not  all  of  them  right.  He  did  not 
memorize  the  problems  or  analyses,  but  reported  that  ‘  ‘  some  of  it 
stuck”  anyway.  In  the  test  problems  he  “used  his  head”  and 
also  applied  some  of  the  facts  he  had  just  learned.  As  a  result 
of  this  reading,  the  student  acquired  a  general  grasp  of  the  pages 
studied. 

The  following  quotation  illustrates  somewhat  similar  procedures 
in  a  still  more  difficult  assignment,  involving  the  reading  of  a 
foreign  language  as  well  as  of  difficult  mathematical  content : 

“My  work  this  term  has  been  totally  in  the  field  of  pure  mathe¬ 
matics.  For  that  reason  the  following  analysis  may  be  of  a  very 
special  nature  but  I  feel  sure  it  contains  common  elements  with 
study  in  other  fields. 

“The  assignment: — Lebesguesche  Integrate,  by  Dr.  E.  Kamke. 
Read  the  chapters  on  Point  Sets,  Content  and  Measure. 

“The  book,  written  in  German,  is  a  logical  treatise  of  axioms, 
definitions,  and  theorems  of  an  important  phase  of  pure  mathe¬ 
matics.  I  can  read  German  fairly  well,  but  I  have  two  German- 
English  dictionaries  at  hand  for  reference.  I  am  expected  to 
know  and  understand  the  first  three  chapters. 

‘  ‘  First,  I  read  over  the  three  chapters  hastily,  omitting  all  parts 
that  I  cannot  translate  at  sight.  This  gives  me  a  general  idea  of 
the  subject,  but  a  hazy  one. 
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‘  ‘  Then  I  translate  the  book  in  all  detail.  After  a  brief  introduc¬ 
tion,  I  arrive  at  theorem  I,  which  is  proved  in  the  book.  However, 
I  turn  the  book  over  and  attempt  my  own  proof  which  may  take 
quite  a  time  (fifteen  minutes  to  several  hours).  When  I  have 
what  I  consider  a  proof  I  go  back  to  the  text  and  study  the  proof 
there  which  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  mine.  After  ten  or 
twelve  theorems  done  in  this  fashion,  one  achieves  a  facility  of 
understanding  in  the  entire  subject  that  makes  the  rest  of  the  book 
easy  to  master.  Incidentally,  my  own  proof  gives  me  clues  to  new 
German  words  and  idiomatic  phrases  which  one  would  not  learn 
by  a  mere  study  of  the  printed  proof. 

“Original  exercises  always  furnish  an  opportunity  for  appli¬ 
cation  that  shows  whether  real  comprehension  has  been  achieved. 
I  work  all  of  them  and  attempt  to  manufacture  some  of  my  own. 
I  did  the  same  thing  in  my  study  of  philosophy  last  term. 

“Aside  from  the  fact  that  knowledge  gained  is  an  aid  to  further 
knowledge  in  that  particular  field,  and  thus  is  itself  worth  the 
effort,  I  usually  end  every  assigned  task — assigned  by  a  profes¬ 
sor  or  assigned  to  me  by  myself — by  seeking  its  application, 
if  any,  in  my  own  activities.  Thus  many  assignments  in  pure 
mathematics  have  enabled  me  to  become  an  increasingly  better 
mathematics  teacher  as  well  as  to  improve  the  mathematical  con¬ 
tent  I  teach. 

“As  to  what  the  particular  mental  activities  I  use  are,  or  how 
they  act  as  they  do,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover,  although  I 
have  often  asked  myself.  ‘How  did  you  hit  upon  that  discovery 
or  proof  V  ” 

Beading  to  find  evidence  on  a  rather  obscure  topic. — The 
student  whose  method  is  presented  here  had  an  excellent  back¬ 
ground  but  was  not  familiar  with  the  authors  to  be  consulted  at 
this  point.  Her  attitude  was  “  scientific.  ’  ’  She  kept  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  references  might  be  inexact,  the  passages  might  not 
be  significant  for  her  purpose.  Her  first  step  was  to  locate  the 
reference  and  passage  that  had  a  bearing  on  the  topic.  Then  she 
read  above  and  below,  sometimes  further  in  order  to  decide 
whether  the  references  were  sound,  and  took  notes  in  a  systematic 
way  on  the  significant  points,  checking  the  accuracy  of  each  nota¬ 
tion  before  returning  the  reference  book.  She  did  not  attempt  to 
memorize,  but  nevertheless  carried  away  information  about  au- 
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thors  and  their  style  and  content  that  will  make  further  study 
in  the  area  easier. 

Beading  an  essay  in  preparation  for  class  discussion  and  for 
final  examination  in  a  course. — The  detailed  account  of  the  method 
used  by  a  superior  college  student  illustrates  an  effective  pro¬ 
cedure  to  use  for  this  common  academic  purpose : 

“Knowing  something  of  Carlyle,  and  having  a  general  concep¬ 
tion  of  this  particular  work,  I  started  to  read  the  essay  with  the 
definite  idea  of  discovering  the  man’s  philosophy  throughout. 

“To  save  time  when  I  shall  be  reviewing  for  the  final,  I  under¬ 
lined  key  lines  that  I  thought  would  be  sufficient  for  me  to  reread 
for  an  outline  of  the  theme.  In  the  first  paragraph  I  found  the 
theme  stated,  underlined  it,  and  wrote  ‘theme’  in  the  margin. 
I  also  made  marginal  notes  showing  examples  of  style,  marking 
particularly  important  passages  by  ‘55555B:N.B.’  Once  or  twice 
when  one  word  summarized  an  entire  paragraph  I  wrote  this  in. 
Parts  that  seemed  too  involved  I  checked  with  a  ‘  ’  for  class  in¬ 
quiry.  Any  thought  that  appealed  to  me  or  crystallized  philos¬ 
ophies  of  my  own  I  signified  by  my  initials  so  that  I  might  reread 
them  for  pleasure  at  a  future  date. 

“One  sentence  baffled  me  entirely  because  of  its  structure.  I 
reread  it  silently  with  no  result.  I  tried  it  aloud. 

“  ‘One  circumstance  I  note,’  says  he:  ‘after  all  the  name- 
(1)  (2)  (3) 

less  woe  that  Inquiry,  which  for  me,  (what  it  is  not  always,) 

(2)  (1) 

was  genuine  Love  of  Truth,  had  wrought  me,  I  nevertheless 
still  loved  Truth.  .  .  .’ 

“Finally,  I  tried  structure  analysis,  reading  it  with  alternate 
parenthetical  phrases  omitted,  until  the  whole  was  clear  and  I 
saw  which  verb  went  with  which  subject.  I  related  these  phrases 
by  pencil  figures  1,  2,  3,  and  a  parenthesis.  The  same  number 
indicates  parts  of  the  sentence  that  belong  together.  Thus  the 
two  l’s  should  be  read  together,  and  the  two  2’s.  I  now  tried 
reading  it  aloud,  with  a  different  level  of  my  tone  indicating 
the  main,  subordinate  and  parenthetical  phrase.  I  am  still  con¬ 
vinced  the  style  is  not  good  and  that  a  new  listener  would  be 
confused. 

“The  few  parts  which  necessitated  notebook  entries  were 
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checked  by  a  ‘V’-  The  first  reading  completed,  I  reviewed  the 
pages  by  making  the  notes. 

‘  ‘  This  study  took  one  hour. 

“  (I  always  use  a  ruler  to  underline,  print  very  few  or  single 
words  for  marginal  notations,  and  use  a  consistent  code.  I  find 
it  much  easier  to  review  such  a  page  than  one  where  notations  are 
scribbled  in  every  available  bit  of  white  space. )  ’  ’ 

The  psychological  fallacy  of  beginning  a  study  period  with 
the  most  difficult  part  of  an  assignment  was  pointed  out  by  one 
student.  The  ‘  ‘  warming  up  ’  ’  process  at  best  represents  a  certain 
waste  of  time  which  is  increased  by  initial  difficulty.  It  is  better 
for  the  mind,  if  not  for  the  soul,  to  start  “on  low,”  as  it  were,  and 
gradually  to  gather  momentum  for  the  more  difficult  tasks. 

Beading  to  prepare  a  term  paper. — One  student’s  method  was 
as  follows : 

1.  To  check  on  her  background  and  knowledge  of  the  subject 

2.  To  read  in  any  chapter  that  seemed  to  have  any  bearing  on 

the  subject 

3.  To  discuss  the  subject  with  persons  who  are  interested  and 

have  first  hand  knowledge  regarding  it 

4.  To  reread  pertinent  material  several  times  at  weekly  inter¬ 

vals,  underlining  or  making  note  of  statements  suggesting 
implications — since  the  interval  between  the  reading  and 
the  rereading  evokes  ideas  on  the  subject,  thoughts  were 
jotted  down  for  further  study. 

5.  To  take  cognizance  of  ways  of  organizing  the  paper  which 

begin  to  shape  up  during  this  exploratory  process. 

6.  To  write  a  rough  draft  of  the  paper,  continuously  and 

very  quickly — an  attempt  to  put  her  thoughts  on  paper 
as  rapidly  as  they  occur 

7.  To  correct  this  rough  draft  for  English,  sentence  structure, 

and  wording 

Beading  to  find  evidence  on  a  somewhat  familiar  topic. — In 
attacking  an  assignment  of  this  kind,  the  student  thought  about  it 
at  various  times  and  in  more  or  less  odd  moments.  Then  utilizing 
the  results  of  his  thinking  which  was  based  on  experience  and 
previous  reading,  he  drafted  a  tentative  list  of  factors  which 
seemed  to  be  important.  He  then  located  and  read  related  mate¬ 
rials  and  revised  his  statements  as  such  revision  was  indicated  by 
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the  additional  evidence.  He  tried  to  avoid  reading  to  substantiate 
his  own  bias,  realizing  that  reading  with  a  prejudice  definitely 
limits  comprehension  of  the  whole. 

Beading  to  note  educational  implications  in  a  book  or  article. — 
One  student  described  her  method  of  reading  for  this  purpose 
as  follows:  “I  first  raise  some  definite  questions  in  order  not  to 
‘ride  rapidly  in  all  directions,’  and  also  review  the  knowledge  I 
bring  to  the  reading.  After  skimming  the  whole  book,  I  reread 
intensively,  taking  care  to  check  pages  for  special  attention.  I 
noted,  by  paragraph  and  page,  suggestions  to  answer  the  questions 
I  raised,  adding  at  the  same  time  my  own  synthesis  of  the  con¬ 
tent.  In  this  way  I  classified  my  notes  at  the  time  of  reading, 
which  fact  saves  much  later  confusion  and  time.  At  the  same 
time,  because  I  have  begun  other  studies  and  have  other  problems 
in  mind,  if  I  find  usable  material  in  this  book,  I  make  note  of  the 
page,  etc.  I  am  using  three  colors  of  note  paper,  one  for  each  of 
my  major  immediate  problems.  Of  course,  related  topics  and 
materials  do  not  often  come  like  this,  but  I  do  believe  we  waste 
much  time  in  rereading,  in  duplicating  notes,  and  not  setting  out 
with  definite  objectives  at  the  start.” 

Beading  for  professional  growth. — In  order  to  keep  up  in  her 
field,  one  student  reads  everything  which  she  comes  across  related 
to  it.  Every  now  and  then  she  takes  time  to  browse  through  new 
educational  magazines,  scanning  indices,  reading  what  interests 
her,  and  taking  brief  notes  of  information  and  ideas.  The  maga¬ 
zines  frequently  lead  to  books.  Her  own  comment  on  this  pro¬ 
cedure  was :  “  I  always  have  looked  on  reading  as  a  delight,  never 
as  a  chore.  I  have  read  for  my  own  inner  pleasure,  not  as  a 
search  for  facts  to  ‘impress’  anyone.  I  think  I  read  too  much.” 

Beading  the  newspaper. — One  student  who  made  newspaper 
reading  an  essential  part  of  his  daily  program  used  the  method 
of  scanning  the  front  page  and  index,  paging  through  the  entire 
paper  except  business  and  finance,  reading  what  interested  him 
and  clipping  the  items  which  he  wished  to  read  more  thoughtfully. 

Beading  a  short  story. — Short  stories  are  read  for  a  number  of 
purposes — for  pleasure,  for  content,  for  conversation,  or  for  criti¬ 
cal  evaluation  and  comparison.  The  reader  should  watch  for  the 
climax  toward  which  every  short  story  moves  and  at  the  end  of 
his  reading  be  familiar  with  the  setting,  the  main  characters,  and 
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the  main  idea  of  the  story.  The  reader  might  well  ask  himself 
such  questions  as:  “What  caused  the  characters  to  act  as  they 
do ? ’ ’  “Is  the  problem  solved V’  “  What  forces  helped  to  solve 
it  ?  ’  ’  In  reading  mystery  stories  the  reader  should  look  for  clues 
and  for  descriptive  passages  that  help  to  create  a  single  emotional 
effect.  Enjoyment  of  a  short  story  comes  as  one  reads  and  as  one 
discusses  the  story  later  with  someone  else. 

Beading  a  novel. — Like  the  short  story,  the  novel  is  normally 
read  primarily  for  pleasure.  Incidentally  the  reader  will  select 
and  remember  especially  significant  incidents.  He  should  under¬ 
stand  the  events  and  build  up  his  knowledge  of  the  characters  as 
he  reads.  He  should  be  able  to  detect  discrepancies  between  what 
the  character  says  and  how  the  author  characterizes  him.  He 
may  anticipate  the  climax  by  noting  factors  leading  up  to  im¬ 
portant  events  and  will  compare  the  book  with  other  fiction  and 
in  some  cases  with  the  motion  picture  version  if  he  has  seen  it. 

Before  the  leisure  reading  of  an  historical  novel,  one  stu¬ 
dent  had  a  little  knowledge  of  the  archaeology  and  the  history 
of  the  region  described.  With  an  attitude  of  expecting  to  enjoy 
the  book,  she  read  without  any  feeling  of  haste  or  time  pressure, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  rapidly  and  without  stopping  to  mull  over 
it  or  reread  as  she  went  along.  Nevertheless  the  story  stayed  with 
her  after  she  stopped  reading  and  impressed  itself  on  her  mind 
to  such  an  extent  that  she  often  thought  of  it  in  off  moments.  She 
gained  from  the  reading  a  good  deal  about  the  characters,  scenery, 
events,  the  religious  points  of  view  of  the  people,  an  implied 
analogy  with  the  present  German  situation,  parallelisms  to  old 
epics,  an  appreciation  of  the  human  equation  in  the  midst  of  high 
tragedy,  and  an  impression  of  the  style  as  being  a  blend  of  great 
epical  qualities  with  casual  writing  approaching  “journalese.” 
To  such  fairly  solid  voluntary  reading  the  student  brings  interest, 
her  former  experience,  and  a  certain  responsiveness. 

Beading  methods  of  high-school  pupils. — In  contrast  with  the 
analyses  of  superior  college  students  the  following  descriptions 
by  high-school  pupils  of  their  methods  of  reading  and  study  seem 
somewhat  naive  but  are  nevertheless  of  significance  to  teachers 
of  reading : 

“Method  of  reading  should  be  changed  as  often  as  you  change 
types  of  books.  For  example,  when  I  am  reading  a  story  in  a 
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magazine  or  a  novel,  I  skim  through  the  pages.  Naturally  I  don’t 
get  as  much  out  of  what  I  read  as  I  should.  I  think,  however,  that 
it  is  silly  to  waste  too  much  time  over  a  novel  or  magazine  story. 
Therefore  what  you  miss  by  skimming  is  made  up  to  you  by  the 
time  you  save. 

“When  I  am  reading  an  article  in  a  newspaper  I  skim  over  a 
lot  of  titles  and  so  on  and  usually  skip  through  the  article  and 
then  if  I  am  interested  in  it,  I  go  over  it  again  carefully. 

“I  endeavor  to  study  when  reading  homework.  By  studying 
I  mean  really  concentrating  all  my  effort  on  what  is  before  me 
and  reading  it  through  several  times,  pronouncing  out  loud  any 
names  or  terms  that  may  bother  me.  ’  ’ 

“  If  I  have  any  notes  before  me  about  important  things  I  must 
notice  when  I  read,  I  keep  them  in  mind  and  pay  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  those  facts  as  I  meet  them.  If  a  dictionary  is  handy,  I 
look  up  words  I  don’t  know,  otherwise  I  ask  somebody,  if  possible. 
In  textbooks  I  usually  notice  the  headings  and  sub-headings  of 
chapters  especially  and  also  pay  attention  to  writing  in  italics, 
so  I’ll  know  what  the  paragraph  is  about.  I  usually  read  quite 
rapidly,  although  if  it  is  puzzling  I  go  slower.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  In  reading  silently  I  first  reason  out  the  theme  of  the  chapter. 
Then  I  try  to  understand  each  paragraph  heading,  as  the  head¬ 
ings  many  times  hold  the  important  facts.  Then  I  read  the  para¬ 
graph  to  get  the  detail  of  the  heading.  In  that  way  I  cover  all 
the  facts  in  the  chapter.  ’  ’ 

“When  I  read  my  algebra  book,  I  don’t  read  every  word.  This, 
I  fear,  has  caused  me  much  grief  on  my  exams.  Instead  of  read¬ 
ing  new  work  thoroughly,  I  skim  through  it  and  try  one  of  the 
new  problems.  The  result  is  that  I  spend  almost  twice  as  much 
time  as  I  would  if  I  had  read  it  thoroughly  first. 

“The  next  mistake  I  make  in  reading  any  type  of  a  book  is,  I 
always  leave  out  minor  details.  When  a  question  on  an  exam 
stumps  me,  I  say,  ‘  I  never  saw  that  in  the  book.  ’  ’  ’ 

“When  you  read  your  problem  correctly,  it  is  half  done.  The 
first  thing  you  should  do  when  reading  the  problem  is  to  say, 
‘what  is  the  problem  about?’  Then,  ‘what  does  the  problem  ask 
me  to  find?’  and,  third,  ‘what  method  should  I  use?’  ” 

“I  use  a  different  method  of  studying  for  each  subject.  If 
what  I  am  studying  has  a  story  or  plot  behind  it,  for  instance  his¬ 
tory,  I  try  to  read  it  intelligently,  not  memorizing  it  but  merely 
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understanding  it.  On  the  other  hand,  in  studying  French,  a 
language  that  I  do  not  know  particularly  well,  I  read  it  para¬ 
graph  by  paragraph,  going  over  each  twice  and  looking  up  any 
words  I  do  not  know.  In  reading  English  literature  I  read  it  as 
I  would  any  fiction,  with  the  exception  that  I  try  to  pay  closer 
attention  to  each  character  and  memorize  names. 

“In  trying  to  get  a  particular  fact  out  of  a  whole  chapter,  I 
glance  down  the  page  until  I  come  to  what  I  wish  to  look  up.  I 
read  as  many  paragraphs  as  there  are  and  usually  go  back  and 
look  over  them  again.  If  I  am  studying  for  a  test,  I  find  I  know 
the  material  much  better  if  I  glance  over  it  in  the  morning,  pick¬ 
ing  out  the  important  facts  and  trying  to  remember  them.  ’  ’ 

Progression  in  Reading  Ability 

Maturity  in  reading  ability  is  attained  through  perfecting 
the  basic  reading  habits  and  acquiring  such  additional  skills 
and  interests  as  are  required  at  each  stage  of  development. 
Maturity  implies  an  increasing  independence  in  locating  mate¬ 
rial,  in  judging  its  importance,  in  knowing  how  much  of  it  to 
remember,  and  in  using  the  best  methods  for  different  purposes 
and  for  different  kinds  of  material.  Maturity  is  likewise  shown 
by  the  ability  to  evaluate  material  and  to  distinguish  between  fact 
and  opinion.  Versatility  and  adaptability  are  marks  of  maturity 
in  reading,  for  the  successful  student  must  adjust  to  many  and 
varied  types  of  reading  activity. 

More  specifically,  progression  may  be  expected  with  respect  to 
each  of  these  abilities : 

1.  Speed  appropriate  to  the  material  and  the  purpose  for 

which  it  is  read 

2.  Comprehension  of  more  difficult  concepts  and  more  compli¬ 

cated  or  involved  sentence  structure 

3.  An  enlarging  and  more  precise  vocabulary  both  of  words 

and  of  idioms — (Thorndike  suggested  that  at  the  end  of 
the  ninth  grade  a  child  “equipped  to  learn  about  the 
physical  world  and  the  life  and  history  of  man  .  .  . 
should  know  from  10,000  to  25,000  word  meanings,  a  large 
fraction  of  which  he  will  learn  from  reading,  not  hear¬ 
ing.”42  During  college  years  the  general  vocabulary 

42  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Improving  the  Ability  to  Read,  pp.  2-3.  New 
York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1935. 
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should  not  only  increase  in  size  and  richness  of  meaning, 
but  an  adequate  technical  vocabulary  should  be  acquired 
in  the  student’s  field  of  major  interest.) 

4.  Greater  independence  in  learning  the  meaning  of  words 

5.  Greater  maturity  and  range  of  interest  expressed  in  the 

individual’s  selection  of  voluntary  reading 

6.  Ability  to  extract  simultaneously  from  his  reading  both  the 

significant  contribution  of  the  author  and  its  implications 
for  his  own  thinking 

7.  Better  quality  of  books  and  magazines  read 

Questions  to  Test  Your  Own  Reading  of  Chapter  Two 

1.  How  do  Buswell’s  statements  regarding  the  nature  of  read¬ 

ing  differ  from  the  view  of  reading  held  in  this  chapter  ? 
What  evidence  can  you  offer  in  support  of  the  latter 
view? 

2.  Do  you  read  for  any  purposes  not  included  in  the  section 

on  reading  purposes? 

3.  What  are  the  difficulties  involved  in  making  a  chart  show¬ 

ing  progressive  development  in  reading  abilities?  Why 
is  a  developmental  program  throughout  the  upper  grades 
of  elementary  school  and  high  school  nevertheless  nec¬ 
essary  ? 

4.  Discuss  the  relationships  among  the  various  reading  abil¬ 

ities  described  in  this  chapter. 

5.  Why  is  rate  of  comprehension  a  better  term  than  rate  of 

reading t 

6.  What  impression  do  you  get  from  records  of  the  rates  of 

reading  reported  for  college  students? 

7.  Why  do  estimates  of  “average”  rate  of  reading  of  high- 

school  and  college  students  as  groups  have  very  little 
significance  ? 

8.  In  what  ways  may  the  development  of  an  individual ’s  per¬ 

sonality  be  influenced  by  his  reading? 

9.  What  abilities  are  required  in  reading  both  algebra  and 

history?  In  what  respects  is  the  reading  of  these  two 
subjects  different? 

10.  Which  of  the  good  reading  and  study  habits  characteristic 
of  superior  students  would  you  recommend  to  your 
classes  ? 
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11.  Extract  from  the  reports  of  superior  graduate  students 
suggestions  which  you  may  use  in  similar  reading  situa¬ 
tions  or  recommend  to  your  own  students. 

Practical  Problems 

1.  Keep  a  record  this  week  of  the  different  purposes  for  which 

you  read.  What  is  the  relative  frequency  with  which  you 
read  for  each  of  these  purposes  ?  List  the  skills  involved 
in  reading  for  each  major  purpose. 

2.  State  specifically  an  assignment  given  to  high-school  stu¬ 

dents.  What  purposes  are  they  expected  to  have  in  mind 
in  preparing  the  assignment  ?  What  are  the  skills  essen¬ 
tial  to  doing  the  work  well  ? 

3.  In  your  experience  what  kind  of  reading  do  high-school 

assignments,  as  a  rule,  require  of  the  student? 

4.  In  what  reading  skills  have  you  found  high-school  students 

deficient?  College  students?  Yourself?  How  do  you 
account  for  these  deficiencies? 

5.  Compare  your  rate  of  reading  in  words  per  minute  when 

reading  (1)  a  newspaper,  (2)  a  magazine  story,  (3)  a 
page  from  a  difficult  history  book  or  recent  commentary 
on  current  affairs,  (4)  a  page  from  a  scientific  journal 
dealing  with  a  subject  about  which  you  have  some  knowl¬ 
edge  and  (5)  a  page  of  discussion  on  a  subject  about 
which  you  know  very  little. 

6.  Note,  in  a  library,  the  reading  habits  of  adults  and  children. 

Watch  for  mannerisms  accompanying  reading.  How 
many  people  partly  vocalize?  move  their  lips?  squirm  in 
their  seats?  Are  there  many  differences  between  the  ap¬ 
parent  reading  habits  of  adults  and  children?  Consider 
your  own  habits. 

7.  Summarize  from  the  details  given  on  pages  62-73  the  study 

and  reading  habits  characteristic  of  superior  students. 

8.  Using  the  mirror  or  the  “peephole”  method,  watch  a 

friend’s  eyes  as  he  reads,  noting  the  number  of  jerks  his 
eyes  make  in  reading. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


PROBLEMS  OF  VOCABULARY 

“He  that  uses  words  without  any  clear  and  steady  meaning, 
what  does  he  do  but  lead  himself  and  others  into  errors?” — 
Locke. 

Importance  and  Nature  of  Vocabulary 

Vocabulary  study  is  like  the  warp  threads  running  through  the 
entire  developmental  reading  program.  The  little  child’s  first 
understanding  of  words  and  the  adult’s  most  intricate  reasoning 
processes  are  woven  upon  it.  Vocabulary  is  so  basic  because  it 
represents  not  merely  a  list  of  words  but  the  key  to  important 
concepts  in  all  subjects. 

Vocabulary  is  a  prerequisite  to,  as  well  as  a  result  of,  effective 
reading.  In  order  to  read  efficiently  one  must  have  an  extensive 
vocabulary.  The  knowledge  of  key  words,  general  or  technical, 
in  a  passage  is  essential  to  its  comprehension.  The  reader’s 
understanding  of  a  passage  is  checked  by  unfamiliar  words 
which  are  like  stumbling  blocks  in  his  path.  The  efficient  reader 
is  usually  the  wide  reader  and  wide  reading  builds  an  extensive 
vocabulary.  Accordingly,  extent  of  vocabulary  and  reading 
ability  are  interactive  factors  which  limit  or  extend  each  other. 

Thought  is  likewise  facilitated  by  a  wide  and  precise  vocabulary 
and  races  through  familiar  fields,  anticipating  words  and  phrases 
before  the  eye  has  fully  taken  them  in.  “When  words  immedi¬ 
ately  suggest  the  ideas  they  symbolize,  then  thinking  flows  apace ; 
when  interpretations,  criticisms,  or  conclusions  are  anticipated, 
reading  is  swift  and  skillful.  ’ n  The  extension  and  refinement  of 
word  meanings  not  only  aid  thinking  and  increase  reading  effi¬ 
ciency  but  also  open  to  the  student  wider  fields  of  knowledge. 

The  normal  development  of  vocabulary  begins  with  the  child’s 
acquisition  of  speech  and  his  comprehension  of  spoken  words. 
Next  a  reading  vocabulary  is  built,  comprising  common  words 
already  familiar  to  the  child  in  his  speaking  vocabulary.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  stage  the  emphasis  is  on  the  transference  of  the  speak¬ 
ing  vocabulary  to  the  reading  vocabulary.  The  third  step  is  the 

i  Charles  Bird,  Effective  Study  Habits,  p.  113.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company,  1931. 
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increase  of  the  reading  vocabulary  beyond  the  bounds  of  that 
used  in  conversation,  extending  it  from  the  familiar  to  the  un¬ 
familiar,  from  the  realms  of  the  known  to  the  not  yet  known. 
This  third  process  evolves  throughout  the  school  years  and 
beyond  formal  school  education.  This  ever-increasing  reading 
vocabulary  enlarges  the  individuars  environment,  widens  his 
experience  of  the  unknown,  supplies  food  for  thought,  and 
becomes  part  of  the  process  of  thinking. 

Vocabulary  knowledge  varies  in  degree  from  a  vague  sense  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  its  context  to  a  rich  and  precise  un¬ 
derstanding  of  its  many  shades  of  meaning.  The  dictionary 
meaning  is  not  enough  to  give  us  a  functioning  knowledge  of  a 
word.  In  order  that  we  apprehend  the  word  fully,  it  must  become 
a  part  of  our  experience  by  being  pronounced,  written,  read,  and 
used  in  a  variety  of  contexts.  “Language  is  an  inventory  of 
human  experience.  ’ ’2 


Vocabulary  Standards 

Range  of  vocabulary. — The  number  of  existing  English  words 
has  been  estimated  as  800,000.  There  are  600,000  in  the  1934 
Webster  dictionary.  “If  the  dictionary  were  pruned  of  some  of 
its  more  extravagant  blooms  no  one  would  feel  linguistically 
poorer.”3  A  good  college  dictionary  contains  over  50,000  words; 
the  Thorndike  Junior  Dictionary,  25,000.  A  popular  lecturer 
assumes  that  his  hearers  are  familiar  with  between  20,000  and 
30,000  words.  It  has  been  estimated  that  freshmen  entering  col¬ 
lege  are,  on  the  average,  able  to  recognize  the  meaning  of  some 
19,000  words,  and  that  about  9,000  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  words  required  to  read  an  ordinary  newspaper.  Among 
these  9,000  words  there  are,  however,  many  unusual  words  and 
allusions  such  as  noisome ,  rara  avis ,  gongorism,  anabasis,  and 
dementia,  to  mention  a  few  that  were  found  in  several  days  ’  casual 
reading  of  the  newspaper.  Ogden’s  basic  vocabulary  consists  of 
850  words.  With  this  limited,  but  scientifically  selected,  vocabu¬ 
lary  the  needs  of  general  communication  can  be  met  in  an  aston¬ 
ishingly  adequate  way.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  provide 
the  uniquely  appropriate  word  which,  since  it  makes  possible  the 

2  L.  "W.  Lockhart,  Word  Economy :  A  Study  in  Applied  Linguistics,  p.  56. 
London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  and  Company,  1931. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  43. 
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“ close”  expression  of  a  given  idea,  enables  thinking  to  become 
more  precise.  The  adequacy  of  the  French  language  in  this  re¬ 
spect  may  be  directly  related  to  the  precision  and  clarity  of 
French  thinking  and  writing.  A  person  usually  uses  in  conver¬ 
sation  less  than  half  the  number  of  words  he  recognizes  in  print. 

Of  all  this  bewildering  wealth  of  words,  which  should  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  teach?  In  the  first  place,  the  vocabulary  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  must  parallel  the  student’s  interests.  In  the  second  place, 
to  have  value  and  any  degree  of  permanency,  the  words  which 
will  be  used  should  be  the  ones  to  be  learned. 

General  vocabulary  lists. — Certain  “word  lists”  have  been  com¬ 
piled.  Some  of  these  lists  are  composed  of  the  words  most  fre¬ 
quently  encountered  in  the  various  grades  and  in  certain  subjects. 
These  lists  are  of  value  in  determining  the  extent  to  which  stu¬ 
dents  have  mastered  a  minimum  vocabulary,  and  in  remedial  work 
with  students  who  show  marked  vocabulary  deficiencies. 

The  Thorndike  Teachers’  Word  Book ,4  first  in  its  original  form, 
later  in  the  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  has  been  extensively 
used  for  many  years.  It  gives  the  frequency  with  which  words 
occur  in  a  wide  variety  of  commonly  read  materials.  The  first 
thousand  words  of  the  Thorndike  list  are  familiar  to  children  of 
second  grade  reading  ability  and  constitute  at  least  three  fourths 
of  the  running  words  in  juvenile  books  and  in  many  books  writ¬ 
ten  for  adults. 

A  composite  list  has  more  recently  been  prepared  by  Bucking¬ 
ham  and  Dolch.5  The  words  comprising  it  are  taken  from  the 
following  sources:  Horn’s  Vocabulary  of  Six  Year  Olds,  the 
Kindergarten  TJnion  List,  Buckingham  and  Dolch ’s  Free  Associa¬ 
tion  Study,  Horn’s  Adult  Writing  Vocabulary,  and  Thorndike’s 
Teachers’  Word  Book,  and  other  lists  compiled  by  Gates,  Jones, 
Tidyman,  Studley-Ware,  Payne-Garrison  and  Bauer.  In  this  one 
alphabetical  list  are  combined  the  words  from  eleven  important 
vocabulary  studies.  After  each  word  are  symbols  showing  the 
lists  upon  which  it  appears  and  the  grade  placement  given  it. 
Such  a  list  is  valuable  to  teachers  and  students  in  judging  the 

4  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  A  Teacher’s  Word  Boole  of  20,000  Words.  New 
York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1931. 

5  B.  R.  Buckingham  and  E.  W.  Dolch,  A  Combined  Word  List.  Boston: 
Ginn  and  Company,  1936. 
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relative  usefulness  of  the  words  they  may  select  for  more  intensive 
study. 

Technical  vocabulary  lists. — In  addition  to  the  general  vocabu¬ 
lary  which  is  common  to  many  sources  of  information  there  is  a 
technical  vocabulary  peculiar  to  each  special  field  of  study.  Un¬ 
familiar  words  in  a  new  field  must  be  acquired  gradually  in  order 
that  one  may  read  readily  in  that  field. 

Studies  have  been  made  of  the  minimum  technical  vocabulary 
in  various  fields.  For  example,  in  American  history,  a  technical 
vocabulary  of  384  words6  was  compiled  on  the  basis  of  a  frequency 
count  of  all  technical  words  in  two  histories;  a  careful  count  of 
special  historical  words  on  every  fifth  page  of  three  histories;  a 
count  of  technical  words  on  front  pages  and  editorials  of  several 
newspapers  and  on  every  fifth  page  in  every  other  month ’s  issues, 
for  two  years,  of  Time,  the  Literary  Digest,  Current  History, 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Forum,  Review  of  Reviews,  and  similar  maga¬ 
zines.  Words  occurring  in  this  composite  list  twenty-five  times 
or  more  and  judged  to  be  important  by  selected  secondary-school 
teachers  of  history  were  included  in  the  final  list  of  384  words 
which  is  assumed  to  constitute  a  minimum  technical  word  list  in 
history.  Kelty7  prepared,  for  the  middle  grades,  a  basic  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  711  words  in  American  history.  Barr  and  Gifford8  com¬ 
piled  a  longer  list  of  1,900  words  occurring  in  75  per  cent  of  the 
eight  high-school  textbooks  in  history  which  they  analyzed.  The 
first  fifty  words  represented  a  drop  in  frequency  from  1,148  to 
213 — from  slavery  which  had  the  highest  frequency  to  expedition 
which  was  fiftieth  on  the  list. 

Other  investigations  have  been  concerned  with  the  technical 
vocabularies  in  other  fields.  In  geometry,  according  to  a  study 
by  Crawley,9  there  appears  to  be  a  need  for  simplification  of  the 

6  Luella  C.  Pressey  and  S.  L.  Pressey,  ‘  ‘  The  Determination  of  a  Minimal 
Vocabulary  in  American  History,’ ’  Educational  Method,  XII  (January, 
1933),  205-11. 

7  Mary  G.  Kelty,  “A  Suggested  Basic  Vocabulary  in  American  History 
for  the  Middle  Grades,”  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  XXIV  (December, 
1931),  335-49. 

s  A.  S.  Barr  and  C.  W.  Gifford,  “The  Vocabulary  of  American  History,” 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  XX  (September,  1929),  103-21. 

®  Elizabeth  B.  Crawley,  “Technical  Vocabularies  for  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry,”  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  XXVII  (January,  1934),  344- 
54. 
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technical  vocabularies  and  for  better  instruction  in  the  meaning 
of  essential  words.  That  the  desired  results  are  not  obtained  with 
the  usual  teaching  methods  is  indicated  by  Dresher’s  experi¬ 
ment.10  The  control  group  made  little  advance  in  knowledge  of 
mathematical  vocabulary,  while  the  group  having  special  training 
made  a  continuous  and  consistent  gain  in  technical  vocabulary 
and  in  ability  to  solve  problems. 

The  technical  science  vocabulary  appearing  in  American  news¬ 
papers  was  studied  by  Curtis.11  His  analysis  revealed  that  only 
35.1  per  cent  of  the  different  scientific  terms  used  in  the  news¬ 
papers  were  found  in  the  Thorndike  Teachers’  Word  Book.  If 
schools  expect  students  to  be  able  to  read  newspaper  articles  with 
undertsanding,  they  must  teach  vocabulary  beyond  that  included 
in  the  Teachers’  Word  Book.  Study  of  the  technical  science 
vocabulary  in  textbooks12  likewise  suggests  the  need  for  more 
attention  to  the  choice  of  vocabulary  in  the  writing  of  science 
material.  Similar  vocabulary  studies  in  other  subject-matter 
fields  are  listed  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Such  lists  are  useful  to  the  teacher  in  calling  his  attention  to 
the  fundamentally  important  words  in  a  subject — words  which 
also  have  social  value  and  should  be  taught  to  students,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  through  first-hand  experiences.  If  a  knowledge  of  the  basic 
vocabulary  and  general  background  in  the  subject  is  acquired 
through  such  experiences,  the  student’s  comprehension,  as  he 
reads,  will  be  greatly  facilitated.  As  he  continues  to  read  in  the 
field,  he  should  himself  assume  responsibility  for  mastering  its 
essential  vocabulary.  He  should  check  lightly  unfamiliar  words 
as  he  reads,  and,  afterward,  should  study  these  words  and  make 
an  effort  to  use  them  in  his  writing  and  conversation.  Thus  the 
slow-learning  student,  especially,  will  augment  the  growth  in 
vocabulary  that  is  most  naturally  gained  by  wide  reading  and 
experience. 

10  Richard  Dresher,  1 1  Training  in  Mathematics  Vocabulary,  ’  ’  Educational 
Research  Bulletin  (Ohio  State  University),  XIII  (November  14,  1934),  201- 
204. 

11  Francis  D.  Curtis,  “A  Study  of  the  Vocabulary  of  Scientific  Articles 
Appearing  in  Daily  Newspapers,  ”  School  and  Society,  XXIII  (June,  1926), 
821-24. 

12  S.  R.  Powers,  “A  Vocabulary  of  Scientific  Terms  for  High-School 
Students,’’  Teachers  College  Record,  XXVIII  (November,  1926),  220-45. 
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Apparently  there  is  overlapping  of  the  so-called  “general 
vocabulary ”  and  the  “technical  vocabulary,”  both  in  the  junior- 
high-school  grades  and  in  college.  Livingston13  found  that  ap¬ 
proximately  40  per  cent  of  the  Pressey  Technical  Vocabulary  in 
Public  School  Subjects  appeared  in  the  Thorndike  Teachers ’ 
Word  Book.  Previous  studies  have  shown  that  30  to  40  per  cent 
of  the  words  in  the  Teachers’  Word  Book  are  beyond  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  junior-high-school  students.  Several  of  the  Pressey 
lists  are  in  fields  that  are  included  in  the  curriculum  below  the 
junior  high  school.  These  lists  contain  an  unusually  high  per¬ 
centage  of  common  words  (as  judged  by  the  Thorndike  Teachers’ 
Word  Book )  :  in  history,  60  per  cent;  in  language,  66  per  cent; 
in  geography,  63  per  cent;  and  in  arithmetic,  66  per  cent.  The 
Pressey  technical  vocabulary,  accordingly,  appears  to  be  adapted 
to  junior-high-school  students. 

A  comparative  study  of  scientific  and  literary  vocabularies14 
of  students  of  college  age  showed  considerable  community  of 
function  between  the  two.  The  correlation  between  the  test  of 
scientific  vocabulary  and  the  test  of  literary  vocabulary  was  +  .86. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  was  a  higher  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  test  of  scientific  vocabulary  and  scientific  achievement 
than  between  the  test  of  literary  vocabulary  and  literary 
achievement. 

The  implications  of  the  investigations  on  this  subject  seem  to 
be  (1)  that  authors  of  textbooks  are  using  too  many  unfamiliar 
words  in  the  various  fields ;  (2)  that  these  unfamiliar  words  do  not 
occur  frequently  enough  for  the  pupils  permanently  to  annex 
them  to  their  vocabularies;  (3)  that  opinions  differ  as  to  which 
words  and  how  many  words  pupils  of  a  given  grade  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  in  their  vocabularies  because  of  considerable 
individual  variation  within  a  grade ;  (4)  that  there  is  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  increase  to  be  expected  within  a  year ; 
(5)  that  an  extensive  vocabulary  is  a  concomitant  to  efficient  read¬ 
ing  ;  and  (6)  that  extensive  vocabulary  shows  a  high  positive  rela¬ 
tionship  to  intelligence  as  measured  by  intelligence  tests. 

is  Ralph  Livingston,  “The  Interrelations  of  the  Vocabularies  in  Public 
School  Studies,’ ’  Educational  Research  Bulletin  (Ohio  State  University),  V 
(May  12,  1926),  208-13. 

i4  Warren  George  Findley,  Specialisation  of  Verbal  Facility  at  the  College 
Entrance  Level:  A  Comparative  Study  of  Scientific  and  Literary  Vocabu¬ 
laries,  p.  76.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1933. 
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Relationship  between  vocabulary  and  intelligence  test  scores. — 
The  close  relation  between  vocabulary  and  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment,  as  measured  by  primarily  verbal  intelligence  tests  has  been 
shown  repeatedly.  There  is  also  a  high  correlation  between 
vocabulary  tests  and  scholastic  ability  tests,  as  well  as  between 
vocabulary  scores  and  intelligence  quotient.  Terman,  in  his  study 
of  hundreds  of  English-speaking  children,  found  none  testing 
significantly  above  age  in  intelligence  who  were  low  in  vocabulary 
and  vice  versa. 

Vocabulary  Deficiencies  Recognized 

Certain  vocabulary  deficiencies  in  any  group  of  students  are 
readily  revealed  by  vocabulary  tests.  In  a  recent  investigation 
Leavell  and  Hollister15  attempted  to  discover  the  approximate 
size  of  the  recognition  vocabulary  and  the  frequency  of  unfam¬ 
iliar  words  in  the  case  of  307  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  in  rural,  urban,  and  training  schools  of  South  Dakota  and 
Kentucky.  The  average  recognition  vocabulary  of  seventh-grade 
students  was  8,671  words  and  of  eighth-grade  students,  9,794 
words.  The  total  number  of  unfamiliar  words  was  3,733 ;  of  these 
771  overlapped  for  the  two  grades. 

Vocabulary  difficulties  are  especially  apparent  in  schools 
attended,  in  large  measure,  by  pupils  from  homes  in  which  a 
foreign  language  is  spoken.16  An  amusing  illustration  of  vocabu¬ 
lary  difficulty  is  described  in  Leonard  Q.  Ross’17  account  of  the 
experiences  of  a  teacher  in  the  “American  Night  Preparatory 
School  for  Adults.”  One  class  exercise  on  singular  and  plural 
forms  of  common  nouns  evoked  the  following  response : 


house . 

dog . 

tt 

. houses 

. dogies 

library . 

C  C 

. Public  library 

cat . 

a 

. katz” 

is  Ullin  W.  Leavell  and  George  Hollister,  “Social  Studies  Vocabulary 
Difficulties  in  the  Upper  Grades,”  Peabody  Journal  of  Education,  XII  (May, 
1935),  287-93. 

is  Sydney  A.  Farbish,  ‘  *  An  Experiment  in  Remedial  Reading,  ’  ’  English 
Journal,  XXII  (September,  1933),  585-87. 

i7  Leonard  Q.  Ross,  “The  Rather  Difficult  Case  of  Mr.  Kaplan,”  New 
YorTcer  (August  22,  1936),  18. 
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The  nature  and  causes  of  vocabulary  inadequacy  are  still  largely 
matters  of  supposition.  Four  important  areas  of  difficulty  are 
lack  of  clarity  of  meaning,  lack  of  first-hand  experience,  lack  of 
suitable  progression  of  experience,  and  failure  to  appreciate 
shifts  of  meaning  and  metaphors. 

Lack  of  clarity  of  meaning. — It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  both  high-school  and  college 
students  is  a  faulty  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  words  used 
in  the  books  they  are  expected  to  read.  This  lack  of  clarity  in 
their  recognition  of  word  meanings  is  greater  than  is  usually 
assumed.  Apparently  many  students  have  only  a  vague,  if  not 
an  erroneous,  idea  of  the  meaning  of  a  large  number  of  words 
which  they  repeat  glibly.  They  have  acquired  the  bad  habit  of 
quoting  the  author’s  words  without  understanding  their  real 
significance.  It  is  evident  that  teachers  cannot  assume  an  under¬ 
standing  of  terms  on  the  part  of  many  students  and  should  not 
confuse  a  student’s  ability  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  text  with 
a  real  understanding  of  concepts  or  ideas.18 

Lack  of  firsthand  experience. — Experience  is  essential  to  an 
adequate  comprehension  of  many  words,  especially  the  more 
abstract.  For  example,  beauty  can  be  used  with  all  degrees  of 
appreciation  of  its  meaning  from  the  most  superficial  notion  of 
its  connotation  to  the  most  profound  appreciation  of  its  signifi¬ 
cance  as  expressed  by  Keats  in  the  opening  lines  of  Endymion. 
To  some  the  concept  of  beauty  has  come  through  nature,  to  others 
through  music,  to  still  others  through  a  complex  combination  of 
experience.  Poverty  likewise  is  a  word  that  requires  experience 
with  human  deprivation  in  order  fully  to  comprehend  it.  To  be 
sure,  some  meaning  can  be  derived  by  putting  known  symbols 
together,  but  schools,  in  general,  have  got  too  far  away  from 
direct  experience.  They  have  failed  to  realize  that  the  derived 
understanding  of  symbols  is  less  adequate  than  direct  experience. 

Lack  of  suitable  progression  of  experience. — Monroe19  con¬ 
cluded  from  his  interviews  with  112  students  that  elementary- 
school  children  are  not  taught  to  read  with  a  purpose  and  are 

is  William  S.  Gray,  “Reading  Deficiencies  in  Secondary  Schools,”  Journal 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  XX  (June,  1931),  197-98. 

i9  Walter  S.  Monroe,  “The  High  School’s  Responsibility  for  Teaching 
Reading,”  Chicago  Schools  Journal,  IX  (March,  1927),  241-45. 
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given  too  much  difficult  reading.  As  a  consequence,  high-school 
boys  and  girls  have  come  through  the  grades  without  having  had 
reading  experiences  through  which  they  have  acquired  an  ade¬ 
quate  vocabulary.  Too  often  high-school  teachers  erroneously 
assume  that,  although  the  subject  matter  is  unfamiliar  to  the 
student,  the  terms  used  are  familiar.  Even  the  definitions  of 
new  words  may  be  in  terms  of  the  unknown.  For  example,  to 
define  a  cell  as  “a  body  of  protoplasm  surrounded  by  a  cell  wall 
and  containing  a  nucleus,”  or  even  to  say  that  a  cell  is  “a  unit 
of  living  structure”  will  mean  little  to  a  student  just  beginning 
the  study  of  biology.  New  concepts  must  be  built  by  proceeding 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown  by  means  of  a  familiar  vocabu¬ 
lary,  and  by  re-enforcing  this  verbal  knowledge  with  many  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  tangible  illustrations  of  the  concept.  Students 
may  obtain  such  concrete  experiences  from  field  work,  excursions, 
and  laboratory  experiments  as  well  as  through  the  use  of  diction¬ 
aries  and  encyclopedias,  and  by  means  of  wide  reading,  simple 
explanations,  graphs,  charts,  pictures,  discussions,  and  the  follow¬ 
up  of  initial  interest  by  independent  reading.  The  development 
of  an  accurate  reading  vocabulary  is  primarily  dependent  upon 
the  building  of  accurate,  vivid  concepts. 

Failure  to  appreciate  shifts  of  meaning  and  metaphors. — Un¬ 
less  students  study  shifts  of  meaning  that  different  contexts  give 
to  words,  and  unless  they  spend  some  time  in  analyzing  and  in¬ 
terpreting  the  metaphors  in  the  books  they  read,  they  are  not 
likely  to  appreciate  the  subtler  aspects  of  word  meaning.  Fail¬ 
ing  to  get  the  contextual  significance  of  the  words,  they  cannot 
understand  the  passage  as  a  whole,  no  matter  how  glibly  they  may 
be  able  to  define  the  words. 

Vocabulary  Training 

One’s  vocabulary  grows  through  experiences,  wide  reading,  con¬ 
versation,  and  systematic  study  of  words.  This  growth,  like  all 
other  learning,  is  most  effective  when  it  is  strongly  motivated  by 
a  felt  need.  Accuracy  and  precision  in  word  knowledge  is  ac¬ 
quired  under  conditions  that  demand  such  accuracy  and  pre¬ 
cision.  A  fourth-grade  youngster  in  looking  through  a  college 
catalogue  was  quite  content  to  say,  “Here’s  a  picture  of  the 
‘boogy-zoogy  building,’  ”  meaning  the  biology  and  zoology  build¬ 
ing.  It  made  no  difference  to  him  at  that  time  what  he  called  it. 
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There  is  some  controversy  as  to  whether  vocabulary  study  has 
a  real  and  permanent  value.  Some  authors  feel  that  a  meager 
vocabulary  is  only  a  symptom  of  other  difficulties  and  that  an 
individual’s  vocabulary  will  naturally  increase  with  experience 
and  wider  reading.  Others  believe  that  specific  attempts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  vocabulary  will  lead  to  permanent  gains  as  well  as  to 
greater  ease  and  interest  in  reading.  Although  certain  types  of 
vocabulary  drill  are  not  always  successful  and  the  degree  of  im¬ 
provement  does  not  always  justify  the  effort  expended  to  produce 
it,  research  on  this  question  justifies,  at  least  for  students  defi¬ 
cient  in  vocabulary  knowledge,  well-motivated  vocabulary  train¬ 
ing,  growing  out  of  the  students’  reading  experiences. 

Incidental  learning  of  vocabulary. — The  most  common  way  of 
improving  one ’s  vocabulary  is  through  extensive  and  varied  read¬ 
ing.  The  meaning  of  words  is  acquired  through  the  recognition 
and  use  of  words  as  parts  of  dynamic  thought  patterns.  Isolated 
word  study  is,  in  a  sense,  wasteful  because  the  students  are  gain¬ 
ing  no  experience  in  reading  during  the  time  spent  in  the  study 
of  isolated  words.  A  possible  learning  loss  is  always  involved 
whenever  any  skill  is  separated  from  the  normal  function  which 
it  is  intended  to  serve. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  a  poor  reader  can  acquire 
a  good  vocabulary  and  effective  reading  habits  by  being  plunged 
into  complicated  reading  material  bristling  with  unfamiliar 
words.  Too  many  new  words  introduced  too  rapidly  disrupt  good 
habits  of  eye-movement.  Instead  of  such  a  procedure  a  reading 
program  having  a  graded  vocabulary  load  should  be  provided. 
Gates20  stated  that  there  should  be  approximately  forty  running 
words  for  every  new  word  introduced  during  the  first  year  of 
school.  Although  reading  material  for  older  students  need  not 
have  so  large  a  proportion  of  familiar  words,  the  principle  of  a 
preponderance  of  known  words  should  be  applied  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  reading  material  for  high-school  and  college  students, 
especially  for  those  below  average  in  reading  ability. 

The  meanings  of  many  words  are  unconsciously  “picked  up” 
in  silent  reading  and,  to  a  less  extent,  orally.  Over  and  above 
a  basic  speaking  vocabulary,  growth  in  word  knowledge  comes 

20  Arthur  I.  Gates,  The  Improvement  of  Beading,  p.  268.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1935. 
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largely  through  reading.  It  is  advantageous,  however,  for  teach¬ 
ers  to  increase  their  students’  acquaintance  with  words  by  using 
repeatedly  in  their  conversation  during  a  week  several  important 
new  words  in  their  field. 

An  experiment  comparing  a  group  of  teachers’  college  stu¬ 
dents21  with  a  control  group  indicated  that  increase  of  vocabulary 
resulted  from  casual  contacts  with  words.  Significant  improve¬ 
ment  was  shown  by  the  group  before  which  different  words,  their 
definitions,  and  a  sentence  for  each  illustrating  usage,  were  pre¬ 
sented  casually  on  the  blackboard  and  without  further  comment 
during  five  minutes  between  classes  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
class  period. 

Since  the  reading  of  college  students  is  so  largely  a  matter  of 
“context-adjustment,”  it  seems  highly  desirable  that  words 
should  be  studied  in  context  and  that  an  enriched  vocabulary 
should  be  acquired  in  a  natural  language  setting.  Nice  distinc¬ 
tions  in  the  use  of  words  by  different  authors  may  be  noted  in  the 
course  of  extensive  reading.  Shifts  in  the  meaning  of  words 
from  page  to  page  and  from  person  to  person  may  be  studied. 
Metaphors  may  be  translated  into  basic,  homely  terms. 

Systematic  study  of  unfamiliar  words. — Important  as  is  the 
incidental  learning  of  words  that  occurs  in  general  reading,  stu¬ 
dents  with  special  vocabulary  difficulties  should  be  encouraged  to 
improve  their  understanding  of  words  by  specific  study.  The 
following  suggestions  have  proved  to  be  of  value : 

1.  Note  definitions  which  frequently  follow  the  introduction 

of  technical  words.  The  definitions  given  in  the  text  are 
often  preferable  to  definitions  found  in  standard  dic¬ 
tionaries. 

2.  Check  lightly  unfamiliar  words  which  are  not  defined  in 

their  context,  and  later  look  them  up  in  the  dictionary. 
Write  each  at  the  top  of  a  small  card.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  card  should  appear  a  synonym,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  card  a  sentence  using  the  word,  or  a  familiar  word 
derived  from  or  giving  derivation  to  the  unfamiliar  one. 
These  cards  may  then  be  used  for  individual  practice. 
When  the  word  is  not  immediately  recognized,  the 

21  Ralph.  Haefner,  “Casual  Learning  of  Word  Meanings,”  Journal  of 
Educational  Besearch,  XXV  (April-May,  1932),  267-77. 
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“ player’ ’  looks  down  to  the  “connecting  link”  in  the 
middle  of  the  card.  If  this  does  not  bring  about  recall 
of  the  meaning,  he  must  resort  to  the  synonym  or  defini¬ 
tion  at  the  bottom  of  the  card.  Junior-high-school  young¬ 
sters  enjoy  playing  games  with  such  cards  and  finding 
the  words  in  new  contexts.  Adults  find  useful  such  a 
method  of  keeping  up  their  recently  acquired  vocabulary 
because  a  knowledge  of  the  range  of  present  meanings  of 
a  large  number  of  words  helps  the  reader  to  grasp  their 
meanings  in  context. 

The  question  is  often  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the  student 
should  interrupt  his  reading  to  look  up  words.  In  general,  such  a 
practice  is  not  recommended.  It  is  better  not  to  give  the  student 
material  containing  a  large  proportion  of  unfamiliar  words. 
In  reading,  when  an  unfamiliar  word  occurs  occasionally,  so  long 
as  the  sense  of  the  material  is  not  in  doubt,  it  is  usually  sufficient 
to  note  the  word  by  checking  it  or  jotting  it  down  for  further 
study  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  interpretation  put  upon  it 
represents  the  author’s  meaning. 

The  use  of  the  dictionary. — Many  junior-high-school  pupils 
will  not  go  on  into  the  senior  high  school.  For  these,  the  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  represent  the  last  formal  opportunity  for 
learning  the  use  of  the  dictionary  in  discovering  sense  meanings 
of  new  words.  Since  the  dictionary  is  an  important  key  to  further 
word  study,  special  effort  should  be  made  to  teach  the  use  of  the 
dictionary  in  ascertaining  the  range  of  literal  meanings  which 
pupils  cannot  puzzle  out  from  context  alone. 

The  typical  abridged  dictionary  offers  little  incentive  for  such 
use.  Its  definitions  are  brief  and  often  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  unknown  rather  than  the  known.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  wishing  to  know  what  a  deer  was  might  not  be  enlightened 
at  all  by  looking  in  the  dictionary  and  finding  the  definition :  “any 
of  a  family  (cervidae)  of  ruminant  mammals,  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  peculiar  type  of  horns,  called  antlers.”  Such  unre¬ 
warding  information  would  in  itself,  tend  to  discourage  the  use  of 
the  dictionary.  The  Thorndike-Century  Junior  Dictionary 22  is 
especially  effective  in  expanding  and  setting  limits  to  the  accepted 
meanings  of  words.  Students  must  recognize,  however,  that  they 

22  Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  Chicago. 
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cannot  get  all  the  meaning  of  a  word  from  the  best  dictionary  in 
the  world. 

Methods  of  attaching  unknown  words. — Vocabulary  proficiency 
involves  not  only  a  knowledge  of  specific  words  but  also  a  method 
of  deriving  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar  words.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  Birdsall ’s23  observation  that  superior  read¬ 
ers  in  the  seventh  grade  used  more  than  one  method  of  attacking 
a  strange  word.  If  unable  to  understand  it  by  applying  their 
usual  method,  they  tried  other  methods  one  by  one.  They  fitted 
the  word  into  the  context,  and  analyzed  the  word  in  terms  of  more 
familiar  known  words.  The  inferior  readers,  in  contrast,  had  no 
definite  method  of  attack  and  did  not  systematically  use  more  than 
one  method.  Their  usual  method  was  to  try  to  get  the  meaning  of 
the  word  by  sounding  out  its  syllables.  The  need  for  assistance  in 
methods  was  clearly  indicated.  Seeing  familiar  short  words 
within  longer  words,  pronouncing  by  syllables,  seeking  to  get  cues 
from  known  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  roots,  and  attempting  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  plausible  synonym  in  the  context  are  common  ways  of 
attacking  unfamiliar  words. 

Study  of  lists  of  words. — A  few  students,  especially  those  with 
foreign-language  background,  may  gain  markedly  in  vocabulary 
through  a  study  of  the  lists  already  mentioned.24  After  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  the  meaning  of  each  word  on  the  list,  it  should 
be  looked  up  immediately  to  verify  the  response.  The  unknown 
words  should  be  checked  for  review  for  several  days  until  mean¬ 
ings  are  recognized  at  once.  Such  drill,  of  course,  needs  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  study  of  the  same  words  in  context. 

Vocabulary  practice  exercises. — Many  kinds  of  vocabulary 
exercises  have  been  suggested.  Eurich’s  exercises25  are  precisely 
described  and  their  effectiveness  has  been  demonstrated  experi¬ 
mentally:  The  first  three  minutes  of  each  class  period  from  the 
third  through  the  thirteenth  exercises  and  from  the  sixteenth 
through  the  twenty-sixth  were  used  for  vocabulary  drills.  Each 

23  Agnes  Birdsall,  ‘ 1  Mental  Habits  in  Reading,  ’  ’  Elementary  School  Jour¬ 
nal,  XXXII  (May,  1932),  681-90. 

24  See  pages  80-82. 

25  Alvin  C.  Enrich,  The  Reading  Abilities  of  College  Students:  An  Experi¬ 
mental  Study,  pp.  85-86.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota:  The  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  Press,  1931.  See  also  Eurich’s  article,  “Enlarging  Vocabularies, ’ ’ 
Journal  of  Higher  Education,  III  (June,  1932),  315-17. 
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exercise  consisted  of  twenty-five  words  chosen  chiefly  from  certain 
papers  on  the  philosophy  of  William  James  which  were  part  of  the 
required  reading  in  psychology.  Each  of  the  words  selected  was 
followed  by  a  multiple-choice  response  of  five  additional  words. 
In  the  first  eleven  exercises  the  key  word  was  presented  in 
isolation,  while  in  the  last  eleven  it  was  presented  in  an  entire 
phrase,  taken  directly  from  the  papers.  The  exercises  em¬ 
bodied  a  total  of  550  key  words.  The  instructor  frequently  dis¬ 
cussed  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  words  in  the  daily  exercises. 
The  students  kept  a  record  of  the  number  of  words  they  marked 
correctly  on  each  exercise  and  also  of  the  percentile  ranks  of 
the  entire  group  of  students  who  worked  with  the  drills.  Eurich 
found  such  vocabulary  exercises  rewarding  in  terms  of  results 
obtained  on  a  test  of  words  on  which  drill  had  been  given.  Ap¬ 
parently  no  transfer  occurred,  however,  to  general  vocabulary 
efficiency. 

Four  excellent  features  of  these  exercises  should  be  noted:  (1) 
the  choice  of  words  encountered  in  the  context  of  the  students’ 
required  reading,  (2)  the  systematic  practice  which  demanded  a 
discrimination  of  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words,  (3)  a  discus¬ 
sion  and  use  of  some  of  the  words  in  the  class  period,  and  (4)  a 
knowledge  of  results,  obtained  from  the  charting  of  daily  per¬ 
formance.  Training  which  gives  insight  into  the  nature  of  words, 
the  way  they  are  built  and  their  derivation,  might  be  expected 
to  have  been  more  effective  in  increasing  the  students’  general 
vocabulary.  It  is  possible  also  that  the  same  amount  of  time 
spent  on  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  words  in  context 
might  have  been  still  more  effective. 

Other  types  of  vocabulary  exercises  may  be  used  to  give  variety 
and  lend  interest  to  the  study  of  words  in  any  subject.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  exercises  that  have  been  used  for 
this  purpose : 

1.  What  word  means  the  same  or  almost  the  same  as - 

- ? 

2.  Find  words  that  mean  the  same  as  - .  First  write 

all  the  words  you  can  think  of  without  consulting  a  dic¬ 
tionary.  Then  check  the  completeness  of  your  list  by 
reference  to  the  dictionary. 

3.  Find  phrases  that  mean  the  same  as - . 
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4.  Write  the  opposite  of - . 

5.  Find  words  beginning  with  dis;  with  other  prefixes. 

Word  drills. — Although  authorities,  in  general,  agree  that  spe¬ 
cific  attention  to  building  a  vocabulary  should  supplement  the 
casual  opportunities  which  the  4  ‘  normal  ’  ’  environment  affords  for 
growth  in  language  abilities,  they  do  not  agree  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  training.  Some  educators  would  make  this  training  an 
integral  part  of  a  carefully  graded  reading  program  in  which  new 
words  were  scientifically  introduced  with  reference  to  their  diffi¬ 
culty  and  gradual  first  appearance  in  a  matrix  of  familiar  con¬ 
tent.  In  such  a  plan  vocabulary  would  always  be  acquired  in 
context,  and  the  precise  shades  of  meaning  taken  on  by  words  in 
a  particular  context  would  be  learned. 

Other  authorities  favor  word  drill  and  the  analysis  of  words 
as  a  separate  feature  of  the  total  program.  For  example,  Uhl26 
made  the  statement  that  “the  fastest  way  to  add  to  one’s  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  to  memorize  new  words  by  drill.”  He  went  on  to  say, 
however,  that  “this  drill  needs  to  be  supplemented,  of  course,  by 
contextual  use  of  the  new  words  in  reading,  writing,  and  speak¬ 
ing.”  Such  vocabulary  drill,  followed  by  practice  in  the  reading 
of  materials  that  contain  the  words  mastered  in  the  drills,  may 
be  given  for  one  or  two  days  a  week  in  English  classes.  It  is 
important  that  the  drills  be  varied  and  carried  to  the  point  of 
mastery. 

Newburn’s27  results  are  based  on  an  unusually  comprehensive 
investigation.  The  first  experimental  group,  consisting  of  357 
high-school  students,  was  given  a  series  of  twenty-five  daily  drills 
on  technical  word  meanings.  Five  words  which  had  appeared  in 
the  basic  reading  assignment  were  taught  each  day.  These  drills 
lasted  for  fifteen  minutes  of  each  recitation  period.  The  second 
experimental  group  followed  the  same  procedure  except  that  the 
five  words  taught  were  not  necessarily  included  in  the  basic  read¬ 
ing  assignment  for  the  day.  The  control  group  had  no  technical 

26  Willis  L.  Uhl,  “Locating  and  Developing  Higher  Reading  Processes,’ ’ 
'Reconstructing  Education  Through  Research,  pp.  152-56.  American  Educa¬ 
tion  Research  Association,  1936. 

27  Harry  K.  Newburn,  “The  Relative  Effect  of  Two  Methods  of  Vocabu¬ 
lary  Drill  on  Achievement  in  American  History,  ’  ’  Doctoral  Thesis  in  Educa¬ 
tion,  II,  pp.  9-30.  University  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Education,  Vol.  IX,  Ho. 
3.  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  University  of  Iowa,  1934. 
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word  drill.  All  classes  were  studying  American  history.  New- 
burn  obtained  larger  gains  in  vocabulary  knowledge  when  the 
special  drill  was  given  than  when  there  was  no  drill.  He  did  not 
find,  however,  that  drill  upon  meanings  that  appeared  in  the  daily 
assignment  was  superior,  as  shown  by  the  vocabulary  test  results, 
to  drill  upon  meanings  which  were  logically  related  regardless  of 
their  appearance  in  the  assignment.  The  special  vocabulary 
drill,  however,  did  not  affect  the  achievement  of  the  students  in 
history  sufficiently  to  compensate  for  the  time  taken  from  regular 
instruction  in  history.  This  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
experimental  groups  were  “significantly  inferior  to  the  control 
group  in  history  achievement  at  the  close  of  the  experiment.” 
The  results  of  this  experiment  indicate  that,  under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  formal  vocabulary  drill  is  not  the  most  effective  method  for 
improving  both  vocabulary  and  general  efficiency  in  a  subject. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  the  learning  of  vocabulary  in  context 
versus  separate  vocabulary  drills  are  comprehensively  summarized 
by  Thorndike.28  The  chief  arguments  in  favor  of  learning  the 
meanings  of  words  by  the  context  or  by  context  plus  assistance 
from  the  dictionary  or  other  sources  of  information  are  (1)  the 
motivation  that  results  from  an  immediate  need  to  know  the 
meaning  of  a  word,  (2)  the  ability  to  get  fine  shades  of  meaning 
revealed  in  different  contexts,  and  (3)  the  integration  of  the 
word  knowledge  with  related  knowledge.  The  main  arguments 
in  favor  of  teaching  words  in  isolation  are  (1)  systematic  study 
at  the  points  where  lacks  and  deficiencies  are  greatest,  and  (2) 
efficiency  through  emphasis  on  typical  important  meanings  of 
typical  important  words. 

Study  of  the  derivation  of  words. — Although  the  study  of  root 
words,  prefixes,  and  suffixes  can  become  a  fascinating  game,  it  is 
a  question  as  to  how  much  can  be  accomplished  by  such  a  study, 
especially  with  the  less  intelligent  children.  An  early  study29  of 
2,575  students  studying  Latin  and  2,944  not  studying  Latin  used 
the  Carr  English  Vocabulary  Test  as  a  measure  of  vocabulary 
improvement.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Latin  students  aver- 

28  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Improving  the  Ability  to  Bead,  pp.  9-11.  New 
York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1935. 

29  Edward  L.  Thorndike  and  C.  J.  Euger,  “The  Effect  of  Eirst-Year 
Latin  upon  Knowledge  of  English  Words  of  Latin  Derivation,  ’  ’  School  and 
Society,  XVIII  (September  1,  1923),  260-70. 
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aged  4.03  score  points  higher  than  the  non-Latin  group  on  the 
words  of  Latin  derivation.  In  other  words,  the  Latin  students 
during  the  year  gained  a  knowledge  of  two  and  one-half  to  two 
and  two  thirds  times  as  many  words  of  Latin  derivation  as  did 
the  students  who  had  not  studied  Latin.  Apparently  the  study 
of  Latin  is  an  aid  to  vocabulary  building.  It  is  another  question 
as  to  whether  the  same  results  might  not  have  been  obtained  in  a 
much  shorter  time  by  a  specific  study  of  Latin  roots,  prefixes,  and 
suffixes  as  they  are  incorporated  in  English  words. 

The  English  language  has  many  inconsistencies,  and  the  best 
inferences  prefixes  and  suffixes  can  furnish  as  to  the  meaning  of 
a  word  are  sometimes  erroneous.  Nevertheless,  as  a  supplement 
to  other  aids  in  deriving  the  meaning  of  an  unfamiliar  word,  a 
knowledge  of  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes  is  useful. 

Smith30  gives  detailed  information  on  word  families  and  word 
building.  Of  especial  interest  are  the  ten  Latin  verbs  and  two 
Greek  words  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  enter  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  2,500  English  words : 


facio,  do  or  make 
duco,  lead 
iendo,  stretch 
plico,  fold 
specio,  see,  observe 
pono,  place 


teneo,  hold,  have 
fero,  bear 
mitto,  send 
capio,  take,  seize 
logos,  speech,  word, 
reason,  study, 
thought,  science 
grapho,  write 


Sauer31  suggested  another  list  of  Latin  and  Greek  words  which 
he  thought  might  create  a  desire  for  vocabulary  building  on  the 
part  of  students.  He  asked  students  to  build  English  words  from 
such  roots  as  credo,  porto,  grapho,  f  rater,  ignis,  solus,  autos,  phone. 
Thus  a  student  learns  that  biography  really  means  writing 
{grapho)  about  a  life  {bios)  and  that  this  same  bios  also  occurs 
in  bio-logy.32 

30  S.  Stephenson  Smith,  The  Command  of  Words,  p.  67.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1935. 

si  Philip  Sauer,  “One  Hundred  Eoot  Words  for  Vocabulary  Building,” 
English  Journal,  XXV  (November,  1936),  757-59. 

32  See  Appendix  I  for  a  longer  list. 
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A  teacher  knowing  Latin  and  a  few  Greek  and  some  Anglo- 
Saxon  derivations  may  lead  a  class  to  become  interested  in  the 
study  of  words.  The  students  themselves  do  not  need  a  back¬ 
ground  in  these  languages.  It  is  sufficient  for  them  to  know  how 
these  foreign-language  origins  function  in  English  usage  today. 
For  example,  students  may  build  words  using  prefixes  such  as 
ante,  de,  re,  in,  a  or  ah,  ex;  suffixes  such  as  ous;  roots  such  as  the 
twelve  mentioned  in  the  previous  paragraph.  To  discover  the 
similar  elements  in  automobile,  autograph,  autocracy,  biography, 
and  the  like  can  lead  to  close  observation  of  words,  improvement 
in  comprehension  in  reading,  and  improvement  in  spelling. 

Changes  in  word  meaning,  and  the  development  of  new  words 
will  also  fit  in  with  such  study.  Names  of  places  are  a  fascinating 
subject  of  study.  To  trace  some  of  our  New  England  names  back 
to  their  Old  English  and  even  to  their  Latin  origin  seldom  fails  to 
interest  students.  For  example,  language  study  becomes  a  more 
vital,  living  task  through  the  knowledge  that  Lancaster,  Glouces¬ 
ter,  Leicester  were  once  Roman  camps  in  England,  and  that,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  section  of  England  from  which  they  came,  the 
word  castra  was  changed  to  the  forms  in  which  it  appears  in  the 
above  words.  The  students  can  see  words  today  in  the  process 
of  change,  and  should  realize  that  usage  makes  the  language. 
Such  study  may  also  involve  pronunciation.  The  knowledge  of 
differences  in  pronunciation  in  our  own  country  may  be  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  phonograph  records  in  which  one  story  is  retold 
by  persons  from  various  sections  of  the  country.  An  interest  in 
words  and  their  relationships  to  one  another,  plus  wide  reading  in 
which  the  words  are  used,  seldom  fails  to  benefit  the  student  in  his 
acquisition  of  all  the  language  arts. 

Study  of  odd  and  interesting  words. — Words  may  be  considered 
to  resemble  insensate  personalities.  Each  has  a  life  history  and 
a  unique  personality  expressed  in  its  varied  meanings,  associa¬ 
tions,  phonetic  structure,  derivations,  and  peculiar  difficulties  of 
spelling  and  pronunciation.  The  study  of  words  is  a  fascinating 
pursuit. 

One  of  the  most  captivating  of  books  is  the  unabridged  diction¬ 
ary.  Funk  and  Wagnall ’s  is  especially  hospitable  to  new  words 
and  includes  such  novelties  as  boon-doggles,  Gertrude-Steining , 
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and  Ogden-Nashery.  Roget’s  Thesaurus ,33  in  which  words  are 
classified  under  the  heading  of  kin  ideas,  is  a  rich  source  book  for 
the  study  of  words. 

Some  students  become  greatly  interested  in  the  history  of  words 
and  in  the  evolution  of  the  unusual  uses  of  words.  A  book  en¬ 
titled  Picturesque  Word  Origins 34  caters  to  this  interest.  An 
entire  class  might  become  sufficiently  interested  in  the  primary 
uses  of  words,  phrases,  idioms,  and  common  allusions,  and  also 
in  their  secondary  or  derived  uses,  to  wish  to  report  from  time  to 
time  on  odd  and  interesting  expressions  which  the  students  have 
heard  or  read. 

Concentration  upon  the  entertaining  histories  of  words  has  like¬ 
wise  been  suggested  by  Woundy.35  As  a  stimulus  to  this  interest, 
many  reference  books  and  pamphlets  were  placed  in  the  library 
and  in  the  classroom,  among  them  the  magazine-pamphlet  Words 
published  in  Los  Angeles.  Students  were  encouraged  to  bring 
from  home  books  of  curious  facts  about  words,  books  on  word 
origins,  almanacs,  and  other  sources. 

New  interest  may  also  be  aroused  by  the  strange  stories  that 
many  words  tell.  In  one  community  the  local  newspaper  carried 
a  feature  each  day  which  explained  how  words  have  evolved  mean¬ 
ings  ;  for  example,  solarium ,  or  salary,  derives  from  salt,  since  the 
money  given  to  ancient  soldiers  in  addition  to  their  rations  was 
usually  expended  for  a  small  amount  of  salt.  Students  are 
amused  by  the  reading  of  such  a  column  and  the  interest  thus 
aroused  might  be  transferred  to  reading  activities  in  school. 

Special  devices. — There  are  a  number  of  special  ways  ingenious 
teachers  have  devised  to  increase  their  students’  interest  and  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  vocabulary.  A  class  dictionary  of  new  words  or  tech¬ 
nical  words  in  a  particular  field  is  an  effective  group  project. 
Each  new  word,  as  it  arises,  is  discussed  and  printed  on  a  page 
of  this  dictionary,  together  with  the  best  definition  that  can  be 
found  or  formulated,  a  paragraph  using  the  word,  and  clippings 
from  newspapers  and  magazines  and  quotations  from  books  illus- 

ss  Peter  Mark  Eoget,  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1909. 

34  Picturesque  Word  Origins.  Springfield,  Massachusetts :  G.  and  C. 
Merriam  Company,  1933. 

35  Martha  E.  Woundy,  “A  Project  in  Vocabulary  Building,”  English 
Journal,  XXIV*  (November,  1935),  759-60. 
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trating  the  word  and  its  uses.  In  some  eases  a  similar  individual 
dictionary  may  be  made  by  each  student.  The  co-operative  enter¬ 
prise,  however,  has  interest  and  social  values  that  may  more  than 
balance  the  initiative  and  personal  effort  evoked  by  the  individual 
work. 

One  author  suggested  learning  a  word  a  day  and  using  a  ther¬ 
mometer  with  a  red  line  to  indicate  progress ;  learning  a  sentence 
a  day  which  contains  some  important  word  effectively  used ;  and 
having  the  students  write  a  piece  of  news  in  three  versions,  one 
dignified,  one  businesslike,  and  one  colloquial.  Another  teacher 
suggested  that  each  student  select  one  object,  person,  or  place 
which  he  knew  and  write  as  many  words  as  he  could  think  of  to 
describe  it  accurately  and  vividly.  Class  discussions  make  this 
exercise  more  lively  and  interesting.  Any  of  these  devices  is 
likely  to  be  ineffectual  unless  the  words  learned  are  used  in  the 
student ’s  daily  reading,  writing,  and  speaking. 

Translating  certain  passages  into  C.  K.  Ogden’s  Basic  English 
Vocabulary  has  value  in  helping  the  students  to  get  down  to  the 
minimum  essentials  of  expression.  Such  an  exercise  brings  the 
reader  in  touch  with  basic  acts  and  objects  and  makes  him  less 
content  with  a  superficial  understanding  of  derived  meanings. 
This  method  of  analyzing  the  student’s  full  comments  on  short 
passages  of  prose  and  poetry  has  been  employed  by  I.  A.  Rich¬ 
ards  and  a  few  able  English  teachers.  From  this  process  of 
translating  metaphors  and  other  words  far  removed  from  simple 
acts  and  things,  the  student  gains  both  an  understanding  of  the 
passage  analyzed  and  the  technics  of  interpretation. 

Courses  in  word  study. — In  a  few  cases  word  study  has  been 
substituted  for  regular  work  in  English  composition  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Such  an  experiment  with  two  groups  of  high-school  stu¬ 
dents  was  reported  by  Henmon.36  One  group  did  intensive  word 
study  and  analysis.  A  control  group  equal  in  intelligence  and 
knowledge  of  foreign  language  had  the  regular  English  work. 
Both  groups  were  tested  at  the  end  of  the  semester  by  several 
vocabulary  tests:  Terman  Vocabulary  Test;  Thorndike  Visual 
Vocabulary  Test;  Trabue  Completion  Scale;  a  special  test  con- 

36V.  A.  C.  Henmon,  “An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Value  of  Word 
Study,  ”  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  XII  (February,  1921),  98- 
102. 
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taming  twenty-five  words  selected  from  one  hundred  in  which 
knowledge  of  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  roots  would  be  beneficial; 
Trabue’s  Completion  Scale  L,  used  to  test  ability  to  discriminate 
in  the  choice  of  words ;  and  tests  la  and  lb  of  the  Thorndike  In¬ 
telligence  Examination  Part  III,  used  to  measure  ability  to  read 
rather  difficult  prose  understandingly.  In  these  tests  the  experi¬ 
mental  group  made  definitely  significant  gains  over  the  control 
group  during  less  than  a  semester  of  word  study. 

Davis37  found  the  following  methods  useful :  daily  drill  on  un¬ 
familiar  words,  much  easy  reading  in  which  some  of  the  un¬ 
familiar  words  occurred,  the  writing  of  stories  in  which  the  same 
words  were  used,  the  keeping  of  a  list  of  common  words  which 
have  bothered  the  students  in  their  leisure  reading,  instruction 
in  word  pronunciation,  recognition  of  unknown  words  through 
known  elements  in  the  words  or  through  their  relation  to  familiar 
words,  identification  of  phonetic  elements  in  words,  use  of  the 
dictionary  to  verify  pronunciation  and  meaning,  and  study  of 
prefixes  and  suffixes. 

The  increasing  interest  in  semantics  is  justified  inasmuch  as  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  cannot  be  grasped  without  a  comprehension 
of  the  precise  meaning  of  the  separate  words.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  “  slow-motion  ’  ’  study  of  words,  in  which  every  word  is  a 
matter  of  concern  and  occasion  for  intensive  study,  may  interfere 
with  fluent  reading  by  overemphasizing  separate  elements  rather 
than  the  passage  as  a  whole. 

Summary 

The  most  successful  methods  of  increasing  general  vocabulary 
appear  to  be  of  two  types:  (1)  those  which  involve  wide  reading, 
and  (2)  those  involving  the  study  of  words,  their  relationships, 
and  their  derivations.  Wide  reading  of  a  type  of  material  which 
employs  a  few  new  words,  together  with  many  familiar  ones  will 
increase  the  student’s  vocabulary  naturally.  Words  thus  learned, 
if  used,  become  a  functioning  part  of  his  vocabulary. 

The  student  should  be  encouraged  to  note  in  his  reading  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well- written  and  expressive  passages,  to  try  to  express 

37  Georgia  Davis,  1 1  Procedures  Effective  in  Improving  Pupils  of  Poor 
Reading  Ability  in  Regular  Reading  Classes,”  Elementary  School  Journal, 
XXXI  (January,  1931),  336-48. 
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his  own  ideas  better  by  using  words  having  the  precise  significance 
required  to  set  forth  his  thought.  This  sort  of  vocabulary  training 
will  lead  the  student  to  become  more  observant  of  words  and  their 
uses,  to  relish  good  literature,  to  appreciate  style,  and  more  fully 
to  comprehend  what  he  is  reading. 

Of  less  value  appear  to  be  the  various  forms  of  drill  exercises 
aimed  directly  at  increasing  the  vocabulary.  These  drills  are 
effective  in  learning  the  words  upon  which  drill  is  given,  but  do 
not  result  in  general  vocabulary  improvement.  Perhaps  this  lack 
of  transfer  is  due  partly  to  the  failure  of  the  drills  to  arouse  gen¬ 
uine  interest  in  self-improvement  with  respect  to  vocabulary.  It 
is  due  also,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  intelligent  human  being 
does  not  remember  isolated  bits  of  information  so  well  as  elements 
embedded  in  a  meaningful  whole.  The  parts  without  such  asso¬ 
ciations  are  soon  forgotten.  Drills  that  grow  out  of  the  student’s 
own  recognition  of  his  meager  vocabulary,  false  conceptions,  and 
need  for  special  practice,  and  which  lead  to  application  of  the 
newly  acquired  word  knowledge,  are  likely  to  be  the  most  effective. 

The  vocabulary  difficulties  of  high-school  and  college  students 
usually  may  be  traced  to  a  meager  background  as  regards  both 
reading  and  conversation.  To  raise  the  average  conversation 
above  its  usual  4  ‘  moron  level  ’  ’  would  result  in  a  remarkable  en¬ 
richment  of  the  participants’  vocabulary.  Wide  reading,  atten¬ 
dance  at  lectures,  widening  of  interests,  and  active  participation 
in  creative  language  activities  should  all  have  a  part  in  the  read¬ 
ing  program.  A  meager  vocabulary  may  ordinarily  be  considered 
a  symptom  of  other  difficulties,  rather  than  a  difficulty  in  itself. 

Questions  to  Test  Your  Own  Reading  of  Chapter  Three 

1.  Explain,  in  your  own  words,  the  statement,  “Vocabulary 

is  a  prerequisite  to,  as  well  as  a  result  of,  effective 

reading.” 

2.  How  might  a  teacher  use  one  of  the  general  vocabulary  lists  ? 

One  of  the  technical  vocabulary  lists  ? 

3.  Which  evidences  of  vocabulary  deficiencies  seem  to  you  to 

be  most  important  ? 

4.  Give  several  specific  suggestions  for  vocabulary  develop¬ 

ment  under  each  of  the  following  headings : 
a.  Wide  reading 
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b.  Study  of  words  in  context 

c.  Practice  exercises 

d.  Word  study 

5.  From  the  suggestions  given  for  vocabulary  training  formu¬ 
late  a  specific  program  which  you  judge  to  be  most  effec¬ 
tive  for  a  particular  individual. 

Practical  Problems 

1.  Discuss  the  relative  values  of  what  might  be  called  the 

“naturalistic”  and  the  “formal”  methods  of  improving 
the  vocabulary. 

2.  Make  a  scale  ranging  from  the  most  natural  to  the  most 

formal  methods  of  enlarging  and  enriching  the  vocabu¬ 
lary. 

3.  What  applications  of  this  chapter  can  you  make  to  the 

improvement  of  your  own  vocabulary  ? 

4.  Read  at  least  two  references  on  vocabulary  in  the  special 

field  in  which  you  are  interested.  A  few  references  to 
such  studies  are  given  in  the  footnotes  and  bibliography 
of  this  chapter ;  others  may  be  found  by  looking  through 
current  numbers  of  magazines  and  under  key  words, 
vocabulary  or  reading,  in  the  Education  Index  and  the 
card  catalogue  of  your  library. 
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THE  SCHOOL-WIDE  DEVELOPMENTAL  READING 
PROGRAM 

Although  remedial  work  has  attracted  the  more  widespread 
attention,  the  more  fundamental  and  challenging  problem  is  ‘  ‘  the 
nature  of  the  guidance  needed  by  all  learners,  if  reading  is  to  serve 
its  broadest  function  as  an  instrument  of  intellectual  development 
and  social  progress.  ’ n  Reading  will  be  taught  most  successfully 
in  high  schools  and  colleges  in  which  the  best  general  educational 
procedures  flourish. 

Ramifications  of  Reading 

Permeation  of  reading  in  all  subjects. — Reading  per  se  is  an 
anomaly.  One  reads  to  learn  something.  Each  kind  of  reading, 
however,  presents  a  somewhat  unique  problem.  The  approach  to 
a  new  author  or  subject  is  not  merely  the  approach  to  new  ideas, 
but  also  to  new  form  and  vocabulary.  Of  course  this  fact  is  ob¬ 
vious,  but  it  certainly  has  not  been  stressed  in  the  literature  on 
reading.  In  a  Bible  course,  for  example,  special  time  is  not 
usually  given  to  intensive  study  of  short  passages  to  be  sure  that 
every  student  is  thoroughly  at  home  with  the  new  “language.” 
For  this  and  other  reasons  implied  in  Chapter  Two  an  adequate 
reading  program  must  be  school-wide.  It  must  be  carried  out 
for  each  subject,  preferably  by  the  teachers  of  that  subject,  as  an 
integral,  initial  part  of  instruction  in  the  subject. 

Relation  of  reading  to  other  experience. — The  school-wide  pro¬ 
gram  considers  reading  as  one  of  many  avenues  of  learning. 
Reading  aids  in  the  interpretation  of  other  experiences  and  is  in 
turn  brought  to  life  by  firsthand  experience  with  things  and 
people.  Visual  aids  such  as  photographs,  lantern  slides,  films, 
drawings,  maps,  models ;  visits  to  museums ;  field  trips ;  rakfo ;  dis¬ 
cussion  and  lectures ;  experiments — all  of  these  should  be  utilized. 
In  every  school  limitations  in  the  students  ’  background  must  con¬ 
stantly  be  borne  in  mind.  One  of  the  teacher’s  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  is  that  of  trying  to  project  himself  into  the  students’  world. 

i  William  S.  Gray,  “The  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Reading  Problem  in 
American  Education,”  Educational  Record ,  XIX,  Supp.  No.  11  (January, 
1938),  90. 
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If  the  teacher  does  not  enter  this  world,  his  criticism  and  sugges¬ 
tions  are  almost  certain  to  fail  to  function  in  the  students’  life. 

Influence  of  the  assignment  on  reading. — Attention  should  also 
be  given  to  the  assignments  made  in  each  subject.  They  should 
be  so  planned  as  to  provide  practice  in  each  necessary  aspect  of 
reading.  The  particular  skills  to  be  acquired  during  a  given  year 
might  be  so  grouped  that  at  least  two  weeks  are  devoted  to  prac¬ 
tice  with  any  one  skill  before  the  student  is  confronted  with  the 
necessity  for  acquiring  another.  The  assignment  should  always 
be  such  as  to  evoke  approved  reading  methods. 

Examples  of  Present  Programs 

The  all-school  program  for  building  better  reading  habits  is  a 
developmental  program.  It  aims  to  help  all  students  progress 
toward  maturity  in  reading.  Such  maturity  involves  a  repertory 
of  reading  skills,  judgment  in  fitting  the  method  and  rate  of  read¬ 
ing  to  the  purpose,  the  marriage  of  reading  and  thinking,  and  the 
desire  and  ability  to  use  reading  to  extend  one’s  experience  and 
to  strengthen  one’s  basis  for  thinking.2  It  is  evident  from  the^ 
complex  nature  of  reading  maturity  that  the  present  programs 
for  the  improvement  of  reading  in  high  school  and  college  are  no p 
comprehensive  enough.  They  do  not  include  all  the  factors  which 
need  attention  in  order  that  the  objectives  stated  above  may  be 
attained. 

In  practically  all  cases  the  impetus  for  a  given  program  has 
come  from  an  individual,  a  department,  or  the  pressure  of  student 
needs.  This  point  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  brief  histories  of 
reading  programs  in  colleges : 

The  program  in  remedial  reading  at  Scripps  College,  Clare¬ 
mont,  California,  was  begun  in  1932  as  part  of  a  graduate  seminar 
for  the  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  child.  Soon 
that  interest  expanded  and  the  work  was  carried  on  by  the  psy¬ 
chology  department.  Cases  were  handled  on  an  individual  basis 
by  a  professor  of  psychology  with  the  help  of  an  assistant  and  an 
instructor  in  psychology. 

At  Colgate  University  remedial  work  was  undertaken  for 
groups  of  students.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  individuals 

2  Ruth  Strang,  ‘  ‘  Improvement  of  Reading  in  High  School,  ’  ’  Teachers 
College  Record,  XXXIX  (December,  1937),  197-206. 
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differed  as  to  rates  of  progress  and  as  to  needs.  As  a  result 
instruction  became  more  or  less  individualized. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  program  at  Illinois  State 
Normal  University  is  especially  interesting.  Remedial  measures 
began  as  group  work  in  a  class  and  ultimately  developed  into 
individual  guidance.  For  a  number  of  years  students  were  recom¬ 
mended  by  their  instructors  for  a  class  in  remedial  work  which 
consisted  of  reading,  outlining,  and  grammar  drill.  The  course 
carried  no  credit  and  met  daily.  It  was  abandoned  three  years 
ago.  At  present  there  are  no  remedial  classes.  The  English  de¬ 
partment  believes  the  high  school  must  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  reading  ability  of  its  graduates.  The  first  unit  in  the 
freshman  education  course  includes  suggestions  for  study  and 
reading.  The  adviser  of  students  works  with  individuals  whose 
failure  in  content  subjects  seems  to  be  due  to  ineffective  reading 
habits.  The  trend  is  away  from  a  remedial  class  to  more  effective 
individual  advisement  looking  toward  a  guidance  clinic,  and  at¬ 
tention  to  reading  in  all  subjects.  It  is  recognizeid  that  attention 
should  be  given  to  freshmen  and  sophomores  to  see  that  “they 
are  not  plunged  too  fast  into  reading  materials  too  difficult  for 
their  maturity.  ’  ’ 

For  several  years  at  Georgia  State  College  silent  reading  tests 
which  reveal  weakness  in  freshmen’s  ability  to  read  have  been 
used.  During  1934^35,  the  faculties  of  the  English  and  educa¬ 
tion  departments  gave  concentrated  instruction  to  the  freshmen 
in  reading  and  how  to  study,  and  during  1935-36  the  same  work 
was  done  by  forty  senior  students  of  education.  The  results  were 
described  as  follows:  “In  each  instance  we  were  able  to  improve 
the  reading  ability,  as  measured  by  tests.  By  the  use  of  a  con¬ 
trol  group  we  found  that  the  net  result  of  our  work  was  an  aver¬ 
age  gain  of  three  years  in  speed  and  two  and  a  half  years  in  com¬ 
prehension.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  quarter  of  1935-36 
we  worked  with  the  group  of  131  freshmen  who  were  reported  to 
be  doing  unsatisfactory  wTork.  The  result  was  that  we  were  able 
to  prevent  a  large  amount  of  failure  and  withdrawal.  We  are  not 
doing  any  of  this  work  this  year  because  we  do  not  have  a  staff 
available  who  have  time  to  do  it.  We  are  working  with  individual 
students,  through  their  advisers.  This  work  has  always  been  op¬ 
tional  and  far  more  believe  they  need  it  and  want  to  take  it  than 
we  could  provide  instruction  for.” 
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A  comprehensive  developmental  program  of  reading  as  part  of 
a  well-motivated  total  education  would  not  only  result  in  fewer 
seriously  retarded  readers  entering  the  high  school  and  the  col¬ 
lege,  but  also  in  greater  ability  on  the  part  of  students  to  use 
reading  in  the  process  of  becoming  truly  educated  persons. 

Scope  of  the  Program 

If  the  reading  of  high-school  and  college  students  is  to  be  im¬ 
proved,  a  whole-school  program  must  be  planned  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  (1)  the  development  of  the  reading  interests  and  abilities 
of  every  pupil  in  every  subject,  (2)  remedial  work  with  groups  of 
students  who  need  assistance  over  and  above  that  given  to  the 
class  as  a  whole,  and  (3)  individual  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
seriously  retarded  readers.  Such  a  program  mobilizes  and  utilizes 
all  the  resources  of  the  school  and  the  community.  In  this  chapter 
the  all-pupil  phase  of  the  program  will  be  discussed ;  in  following 
chapters,  remedial  classes  and  clinical  cases  will  be  described. 

The  all-pupil  phase  of  the  reading  program  is  part  and  parcel 
of  good  education.  It  grows  out  of  the  activities  in  which  the 
pupils  are  engaging.  Most  of  these  activities  require  reading  for 
their  successful  pursuit.  The  reading  program  is  further  pro¬ 
moted  by  a  school  environment  which  provides  and  arouses  in¬ 
terest  in  all  sorts  of  appropriate  reading  material.  Among  this 
material  are  newspapers,  magazines,  supplementary  reference 
books,  and  textbooks  on  levels  of  difficulty  ranging  from  very  easy 
material  to  content  that  challenges  the  most  intelligent  and  able 
reader  in  the  group.  Ideally,  every  classroom  should  have  a 
library  which  would  make  appropriate  supplementary  reading 
in  the  field  easily  available  to  the  students.  Three  phases  of  the 
all-pupil  part  of  the  reading  program  will  be  given  more  detailed 
attention  in  this  chapter,  namely,  free  reading,  improvement  of 
reading  through  the  library,  and  reading  instruction  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  various  subjects. 

Free  Reading 

The  most  significant  development  in  an  all-school  program  for 
the  improvement  of  reading  is  the  encouragement  of  wide  read¬ 
ing.  Free  reading  should  be  interpreted  as  ‘  ‘  graduated  reading.  ’ 1 
Through  such  free,  but  carefully  guided  reading,  the  student 
should  acquire  “an  expanding  understanding  of  society.”  La- 
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Brant3  described  a  most  interesting  program  of  free  reading  in 
grades  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  for  the  class  of  1935  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  school.  During  three  years  this  one  class  read 
almost  two  thousand  different  books — narrative  fiction,  drama, 
biography  and  autobiography,  social  science  and  history,  essays, 
science,  and  poetry.  There  was  a  tendency,  under  the  expert 
guidance  given,  for  students  in  the  upper  grades  to  turn  from 
fiction  to  other  literary  forms,  especially  to  social  science  material 
dealing  with  modern  problems.  Each  student’s  pattern  of  read¬ 
ing  was  different,  being  based  on  the  growing  needs  and  interests 
of  the  individual. 

Improvement  of  Reading  Through  the  Library 

The  school  library  can  render  an  invaluable  service  in  teaching 
methods  of  locating  material  and  in  encouraging  voluntary  read¬ 
ing.  The  service  rendered  will  vary  with  the  student  body,  the 
personnel,  the  sources  of  books,  the  nature  of  the  curriculum, 
and  methods  of  teaching.  In  one  high  school  a  browsing  room 
has  abandoned  the  logical  Dewey  system  of  classification  for  a 
psychological  scheme  in  which  books  are  grouped  according  to 
type  of  story  or  information.  In  each  group  are  some  books 
which,  from  the  standpoint  of  English  teachers,  represent  a  fairly 
low  level  of  taste  and  other  books  similar  in  appeal  but  of  higher 
degrees  of  excellence.  A  student  may  first  choose  a  rather  poor 
book  of  the  type  that  he  has  been  accustomed  to  read.  When  he 
returns  it  and  expresses  satisfaction  in  it,  the  librarian  says, 
“There  are  other  books  of  the  same  general  nature  on  the  shelf 
where  you  found  that  one.  You’ll  probably  like  them  too.”  Thus 
he  may  progress  from  a  popular  dime  novel  to  Alshulter,  and 
thence  to  Stevenson,  Kipling,  and  other  authors  whose  writings 
have  high  literary  merit.  Librarians  and  teachers  who  can  give 
this  kind  of  guidance  to  boys  and  girls  must  themselves  know 
books.  They  must  know  the  appeals  which  popular  books  make 
and  the  books  in  which  similar  content  may  be  found. 

In  junior  high  school  and  senior  high  school,  students  should 
begin  to  use  the  public  library.  They  should  be  assigned  some 
reference  reading  that  involves  using  card  catalogue  and  indices, 

3  Lou  L.  LaBrant,  An  Evaluation  of  the  Free  Beading  in  Grades  Ten , 
Eleven,  and  Twelve.  Ohio  State  University  Studies.  Contributions  in  Edu¬ 
cation  No.  2.  Columbus:  The  Ohio  State  University  Press,  1936. 
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and  should  be  encouraged  to  take  out  library  cards  of  their  own 
and  use  them.  Unless  actual  connections  with  the  library  are 
made  in  these  years  of  keenest  interest  in  reading,  the  student 
will  not  be  likely  to  acquire  the  “library  habit”  after  he  has  left 
school. 

Members  of  the  faculty  frequently  show  unclear  conceptions  of 
the  kind  of  library  experience  they  wish  to  give  their  students 
and  fail  to  give  students  guidance  in  how  to  use  the  library  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  reading  expected  in  their  courses.  College  students 
without  especial  training  tend  to  show  insignificant  increases  in 
their  knowledge  of  use  of  the  library.4 

In  one  junior  high  school  in  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ap¬ 
propriate  kinds  of  reading  material  was  provided,  the  school 
library  was  effectively  used:  the  children’s  choice  of  books  was 
unrestricted ;  three  teachers  were  assigned  to  the  library  to  guide 
the  pupils’  reading;  every  pupil  had  one  library  period  a  week 
in  addition  to  other  free  time,  and  kept  a  record  of  books  he  had 
read.  Under  these  conditions  the  child  with  the  lowest  intelli¬ 
gence  read  four  books  a  term  on  his  own  volition  and  the  brighter 
children  from  twenty  to  sixty  books  a  term.  In  this  situation 
there  existed  a  significant  personal  relationship  wherein  a  teacher 
loving  both  books  and  children  and  talking  about  books  herself 
encouraged  children  to  read  and  talk  about  them.  Thus  initi¬ 
ated,  the  pupil  interests  continued,  leading  to  the  voluntary 
reading  of  a  larger  number  and  of  a  higher  standard  of  books. 

The  following  detailed  description  by  a  librarian5  shows  the 
valuable  service  to  the  all-school  reading  program  which  may  be 
rendered  by  the  school  library  and  the  reciprocal  relationships 
which  may  exist  between  librarian  and  teachers : 

“The  librarian  or  library  staff  occupies  a  key  position  in  the 
growing  number  of  schools  in  which  the  formal  recitation  method 
of  instruction  has  given  way  to  laboratory  and  project  methods. 

‘  ‘  In  such  situations  it  has  become  the  double  duty  of  the  library 
to: 

4  C.  M.  Louttit  and  James  E.  Patrick,  “A  Study  of  Students’  Knowledge 
in  the  Use  of  the  Library,”  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  XVI  (October, 
1932),  475-84. 

5  Lois  E.  Engleman  (Librarian),  Prances  Shimer  Junior  College,  Mt.  Car¬ 
rol,  Illinois. 
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“1.  Co-operate  with  faculty  in  helping  students  develop  those 
reading  skills  essential  to  mastery  of  special  subjects. 

“2.  Direct  or  offer  instruction  in  the  use  of  library  resources 
through  any  of  the  following  avenues  or  a  combination  of 
them: 

a.  a  course  in  use  of  library 

b.  correlation  with  regular  subject  courses  (presenting 

card  catalogue,  Readers’  Guide,  etc.,  when  its  use 
is  needed  in  English,  history,  or  science  course) 

c.  instruction  of  individual  students  when  they  feel  its 

need. 

“A  course  in  ‘the  use  of  the  library’  involving  sections  on 
arrangement  of  library,  card  catalogue,  use  of  dictionaries,  and 
other  reference  books,  periodical  indexes,  term-paper  technics, 
and  recreational  reading,  calls  for  the  use  or  development  of  a 
wide  variety  of  reading  skills.  Such  a  course  will  be  most  effec¬ 
tive  when  related  to  regular  studies  so  that  the  student  finds  the 
practice  work  to  be  immediately  and  continuously  useful. 

‘  ‘  The  library  offers  itself  as  the  laboratory  for  the  ideal  learn¬ 
ing  situation — the  acquirement  of  skills  as  life  experiences  de¬ 
mand  them.  And  just  as  in  every  subject  the  importance  of  read¬ 
ing  should  be  an  integral  initial  part  of  instruction  in  the  subject, 
so  in  every  school  library  development  of  reading  skills  needed 
in  the  study  of  particular  subjects  should  be  considered  an 
integral  part  of  the  library’s  field  of  service. 

“Ability  of  the  student  to  become  a  frequent  and  self-reliant 
user  of  library  resources  is  dependent  on  his  mastery  of  such 
skills  as  those  listed  by  Miss  Strang  in  her  Teachers’  Manual  to 
accompany  The  Study  Type  of  Reading  Exercises: 

“1.  To  locate  sources  of  material  quickly  through  use  of  card 
catalogue,  reference  books,  periodical  indices,  and  the  like 
Suggestions : 

Arouse  student  interest  in  tools.  Explain  use  of  such 
explanatory  pamphlets  as  The  Library  Key. 

Co-operate  with  subject  teachers.  Do  not  permit  a  ‘les¬ 
son  ’  in  use  of  the  card  catalogue  to  be  theory  only. 

Let  student  use  catalogue  to  find  books  wanted  for  recrea¬ 
tional  reading,  history  references,  and  the  like. 

Let  him  find  an  article  through  the  Readers’  Guide  for  a 
civics  or  sociology  class  report. 
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‘2.  To  find  quickly  the  information  on  a  particular  problem, 
question,  or  topic 
Suggestions : 

The  Library  Key  is  again  a  good  laboratory  manual,  and 
the  librarian  in  co-operation  with  teachers  can  supply 
practice  in  rapid  location  of  material  assigned  in  advance, 
through  skimming,  reading  only  large  type,  checking 
through  sectional  and  paragraph  headings,  and,  of  course, 
the  index. 

The  librarian  can  further  co-operate  with  subject  teachers 
in  providing  practice  exercises  of  immediate  value  and 
keeping  cumulative  time  records  for  students  (or  having 
them  keep  their  own). 

‘3.  To  remember  library  tools  used  and  facts  read 
Suggestions : 

The  librarian  can  call  the  student’s  attention  to  importance 
of  purpose  and  determination  in  aiding  memory  and  can 
emphasize  the  need  for  memory  of  specific  author  and  title 
rather  than  of  a  ‘thick  red  book.’ 

In  this  respect,  likewise,  the  practice  work  should  be  re¬ 
lated  to  regular  class  projects  and  include  repeated  use  of 
the  more  important  reference  tools.  One  consultation  is 
rarely  sufficient  to  fix  in  mind  the  particular  content  and 
peculiar  arrangement  of  materials  in  a  given  reference 
volume. 

‘4.  To  understand  and  be  able  to  follow  directions 
Suggestions : 

The  use  of  each  library  tool  will  help  develop  this  ability. 
The  use  of  explanatory  cards  in  the  catalogue  and  of  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  in  periodicals  are  essential  to  the  skillful 
use  of  this  tool.  Every  library  practice  exercise  will  offer 
opportunity  for  the  checking  of  this  ability. 

‘5.  To  read  with  understanding  which  implies  a  certain  mas¬ 
tery  of  vocabulary  and  the  ability  to  grasp  the  author’s 
thought 
Suggestions : 

In  addition  to  unabridged  dictionaries  there  should  be 
available  to  the  student  such  aids  to  vocabulary  building 
as  dictionaries  of  synonyms,  antonyms,  chemical  diction- 
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aries,  dictionaries  of  psychological  terms.  Practice  exer¬ 
cises  related  to  a  specific  subject  and  given  in  co-operation 
with  the  instructor  concerned  should  be  given. 

Ability  to  grasp  the  author’s  thought  may  be  developed 
through  practice  in  outlining,  summarizing,  underlining 
key  words,  etc.  Special  practice  exercises  may  be  used, 
or  use  may  be  made  of  the  student  workbooks  frequently 
used  for  history,  civics,  or  other  courses.  The  library  staff 
may  assist  the  instructor  when  the  library  is  used  as  the 
class  laboratory. 

“6.  To  read  as  rapidly  as  subject  matter  and  purpose  warrant 
Suggestions : 

Purpose  of  reading  should  be  clearly  stated. 

Practice  in  skimming  should  be  provided. 

The  librarian  may  assist  in  compilation  of  lists  and  in 
making  available  material  of  interest  and  possessing 
thought  value,  yet  at  the  same  time  of  relative  simplicity 
to  encourage  rapid  reading. 

“1.  To  read  voluntarily  and  omnivorously  many  types  of  lit¬ 
erature  for  enjoyment  and  appreciation 
Suggestions : 

Aside  from  her  obligation  to  supply  reading  material  de¬ 
manded  by  the  curriculum,  the  librarian  is  concerned  with 
increasing  both  the  amount  and  the  quality  of  the  students  ’ 
recreational  reading.  Since  investigations  and  individual 
experience  as  well  have  indicated  that  the  teacher  is  the 
most  potent  force  in  stimulating  reading,  the  wise  librarian 
will  work  through  the  teaching  staff;  will  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  enthusiasms  and  hobbies ;  will  broaden 
the  range  of  their  interests  and  call  their  attention  to 
fascinating  materials. 

More  directly,  the  librarian  may  encourage  reading 
through : 

Providing  a  browsing  room  or  a  nook  with  a  collection 
which  has  been  properly  chosen,  and  well  displayed;  by 
the  use  of  book  racks,  exhibition  cases,  posters,  and  the 
like 

Giving  talks  about  particular  books  or  types  of  books  and 
how  and  where  to  find  them — (The  occasions  may  range 
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from  chapel,  book  club,  teas,  and  informal  individual  chats 
to  group  instruction  in  the  arrangement  of  the  library,  sup¬ 
plemented,  perhaps,  by  mimeographed  floor  plans  of  the 
library  indicating  the  location  of  various  types  of  books. ) 
Relating  book  collection  to  current  or  recent  moving  pic¬ 
tures — stage  production  and  radio  presentations 

Suggested  lists  might  start  from  a  presentation  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  the  Queen,  for  example,  which  would  include  biog¬ 
raphies  of  Elizabeth  herself  and  of  her  contemporaries, 
and  events  and  explorations  or  history  of  the  period.  Or 
from  the  reading  of  such  light  fiction  as  the  Song  of  the 
Lark  interest  might  be  so  aroused  and  improved,  both  in 
music  and  in  musicians,  as  to  lead  to  the  reading  of  the 
biographies  of  musicians,  the  history  of  music,  or  litera¬ 
ture  on  music  appreciation. 

Encouraging  continuous  reading  on  the  part  of  the  student 
through  maintaining  a  cumulative  file  of  reader  ’s  cards 
Developing  the  ability  to  evaluate  reading  through  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  file  of  book  annotations  written  by  students. 

“8.  To  eliminate  known  defects  of  particular  readers — (If  the 
administrative  setup  has  not  provided  for  special  aid,  the 
librarian  may  assist  the  student  by  directing  him  to  specific 
aids  which  may  be  used  by  the  student  independently  or 
under  informal  guidance. )  ’  ’ 

While  having  in  mind  all  of  these  opportunities  for  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  whole-school  reading  program,  the  librarian  must 
guard  against  being  too  zealous.  She  will  first  of  all  make  the 
library  a  place  to  which  students  come  gladly.  Second,  she  will 
give  constructive  help  on  their  immediate  problems.  Third,  she 
will  co-operate  with  the  faculty  in  ways  that  have  already  been 
suggested,  and  fourth,  she  will  seek  to  extend  her  services  as 
opportunities  are  offered. 

Reading  Instruction  in  Various  Subjects 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee  on  reading  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  Yearbook,  it  is  probable  that 
the  greatest  development  in  the  entire  area  of  reading  during  the 
next  decade  will  occur  in  the  content  fields  and  on  the  high-school 
and  the  college  levels. 
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McCallister6  has  done  excellent  work  along  this  line.  He  has 
suggested  the  following  ways  in  which  guidance  in  reading  may 
be  provided  without  making  undue  inroads  into  the  time  allotted 
to  a  course : 

1.  Guidance  given  in  groups 

a.  Guidance  in  method  of  attack  required  to  correct 

misunderstanding  because  of  superficial  reading 
and  lack  of  association  between  descriptive  and 
explanatory  material 

b.  Development  of  study  directions 

c.  Guidance  in  the  recognition  of  relationships 

d.  Guidance  in  finding  out  what  is  to  be  done  and  in 

choice  of  best  procedure 

e.  Guidance  in  review 

f .  Guidance  in  vocabulary  difficulties 

g.  Guidance  in  accurate  interpretation 

2.  Guidance  of  individuals  in  their  reading  activities 

a.  Diagnosis  of  individual  difficulties 

b.  The  acquainting  of  the  individual  with  his  mistakes, 

such  as  superficial  reading  and  lack  of  preciseness 
in  reading 

c.  Stimulation  of  the  individual  to  overcome  his  own 

difficulties  and  solve  his  own  reading  problems 

It  is  obvious  that  such  guidance  which  aims  “to  increase  the 
ability  of  students  to  read  and  think  intelligently  as  they  study” 
should  be  an  inherent  and  integral  part  of  instruction  in  every 
high-school  and  college  course. 

The  major  purposes  of  instruction  in  reading  in  every  subject 
are: 

1.  To  provide  continued  practice  for  all  students  in  the  per¬ 

fecting  of  skills  already  acquired  and  in  the  mastery  of  new 
skills  appropriate  to  their  stage  of  development  in  each 
kind  of  material 

2.  To  teach  all  students  to  read  with  greater  speed,  accuracy, 

and  enjoyment 

3.  To  correct  inefficient  reading  habits  and  to  supply  other 

e  James  M.  McCallister,  “Guiding  Pupils’  Reading  Activities  in  the  Study 

of  Content  Subjects,”  J Elementary  School  Journal,  XXXI  (December,  1930), 
271-84. 
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lacks  and  deficiencies  in  students  definitely  below  the  read¬ 
ing  level  of  their  grade 

4.  To  guide  students  in  their  use  of  books  and  to  build  perma¬ 
nent  reading  interests 

The  first  two  purposes  may  be  accomplished  by  directed  instruc¬ 
tion  and  practice  in  the  study  and  reading  methods  common  to 
all  subjects,  by  specific  practice  in  special  phases  of  reading  neces¬ 
sary  for  success  in  each  course,  and  by  making  easily  available, 
and  stimulating  the  students  to  use,  supplementary  reading  mate¬ 
rial  on  all  levels  of  difficulty  appropriate  to  the  group.  The  third 
purpose  may  be  achieved  by  work  with  retarded  individuals  in 
regular  class  groups  and  special  remedial  classes.  Instances  of 
specific  aids  for  the  improvement  of  reading  in  different  subjects 
follow. 

The  improvement  of  reading  in  science. — The  natural  sciences 
offer  many  opportunities  to  stress  precise  interpretation  of  pas¬ 
sages  and  to  develop  students  ’  facility  in  scientific  thinking. 

One  biology  teacher7  sought  to  improve  the  reading  rate  and 
comprehension  of  biology  material  by  the  following  methods : 

1.  Study  helps  given  on  some  assignments 

2.  Outlines  required  at  intervals  to  encourage  complete  organi¬ 

zation  of  material 

3.  A  brief  of  lessons  required  of  the  slower  students 

4.  Thought-provoking  questions  asked  in  class 

5.  Frequent  short  “new-type”  tests  used  to  stimulate  thought 

6.  Class  practice  given  in  stating  the  main  points 

The  informal  tests  were  based  upon  a  portion  of  the  text  which 
was  read  for  three  minutes.  The  rate  score  was  the  number  of 
words  read  in  the  time  allotted.  Comprehension  was  tested  by 
a  series  of  questions  covering  the  essential  facts  in  the  topic.  A 
pupil’s  comprehension  score  was  the  number  of  facts  covered  in 
his  reading  divided  into  the  number  of  facts  he  gave  correctly 
on  the  test.  As  judged  by  these  unstandardized  tests,  this  class¬ 
room  procedure  for  improving  reading  in  biology  resulted  after 
four  months  of  instruction  in  a  gain  in  rate  of  thirty-nine  words 
per  minute,  on  the  average,  and  a  gain  in  comprehension  of  21 
per  cent. 

7  K.  J.  Blank,  “Improving  Reading  in  Biology,”  School  Science  and 
Mathematics,  XXXII  (November,  1932),  889-92. 
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The  improvement  of  reading  in  the  social  studies. — Teachers 
of  the  social  studies,  if  they  have  given  attention  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  reading  at  all,  have  usually  directed  their  attention  to 
specific  training  in  answering  questions,  evaluating  sources,  out¬ 
lining,  and  summarizing.  Pupils’  ability  to  read  in  the  social 
studies  field  appears  to  be  improved  by  such  special  training. 
Progress  in  both  rate  and  comprehension  as  measured  by  stand¬ 
ardized  tests  has  likewise  been  demonstrated  as  a  result  of  the 
encouragement  of  wide  reading  instead  of  formal  textbook  study. 

More  important  than  this  specific  training  is  an  appreciation  of 
the  complexity  of  reading  in  the  social  studies.  As  Horn8  has 
pointed  out,  the  active  process  of  understanding  involves  not 
only  reflective  aspects — “selective  attention,  inference,  evalua¬ 
tion,  and  organization” — but  also  affective  and  volitional  aspects 
— the  individual’s  “interests,  feelings,  and  patterns  of  his 
thought.”  The  problems  in  the  social  studies  and  methods  of 
approach  are  too  often  complex  and  remote  from  the  pupil’s 
first-hand  experience. 

Accordingly,  the  improvement  of  reading  in  the  social  studies, 
as  in  other  subjects,  requires  attention  to  a  number  of  conditions 
other  than  the  reading  process  itself.  The  problems  studied 
should  be  associated  with  the  needs  of  life  and  should  not  be  un¬ 
necessarily  complicated  or  difficult.  The  pupil  must  have  a  basis 
of  first-hand  experience  on  which  to  erect  a  clear,  accurate,  organ¬ 
ized  structure  of  ideas  which  are  necessary  for  the  orderly  appre¬ 
hension  of  new  ideas.  Language  thus  becomes  a  symbol  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  should  be  used  with  accuracy  and  precision.  The  same 
care  should  be  shown  in  seeking  the  meanings  for  which  printed 
words  stand.  By  centering  attention  on  meanings  rather  than  on 
words,  verbalism  will  be  avoided.  Finally  the  methods  of  the  best 
historians  can  be  employed  by  students  in  arriving  at  an  adequate 
understanding  of  any  social  problem.  Using  this  approach,  the 
teacher  focuses  attention  on  the  ‘  ‘  central  thought  process  ’  ’  rather 
than  on  the  “more  technical  and  peripheral  aspects  of  reading.” 
Mechanical  drills  then  take  their  appropriate  subordinate  place  in 
the  total  program  in  which  “the  enrichment  of  experience,  the 
development  of  language  abilities,  and  the  improvement  of  think¬ 
ing”  assumes  major  importance. 

s  Ernest  Horn,  Methods  of  Instruction  in  the  Social  Studies,  pp.  122-205. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1937. 
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The  method  followed  by  one  teacher9  in  her  classes  in  civics  and 
world  history  is  unostentatious  but  pedagogically  sound : 

‘  *  The  first  day  or  two  of  the  term  I  discuss  the  general  topic  of 
‘  How  to  Study,  ’  bringing  in  such  aspects  as  budgeting  time,  sur¬ 
roundings,  lighting,  and  other  general  features  but  especially 
emphasizing  reading — its  importance  and  how  to  do  it  effectively. 
This  would  bring  out  a  discussion  of  the  following  abilities : 

a.  To  remember  the  facts  read,  aided  by  adoption  of  a  purpose 

and  a  set  of  mind  to  remember 

b.  To  organize  the  author’s  thought  simultaneously  with  the 

reading  and  recognition  of  the  central  thought,  the  main 
ideas,  and  the  significant  details  which  support  the  main 
points 

c.  To  write  a  good  outline  incorporating  the  pattern  of  thought 

thus  extracted  from  the  passage 

d.  To  interpret  the  passage  accurately — (This  skill  is  de¬ 

pendent  upon  past  experience  and  knowledge  as  well  as 
continued  wide  reading,  the  development  of  the  habit  of 
thoughtfully  reviewing  the  passage,  weighing  ideas, 
checking  with  other  authorities.) 

e.  To  draw  conclusions  and  be  able  to  predict  outcomes  of  given 

events 

f.  To  locate  material  quickly  through  the  use  of  card  cata¬ 

logues,  special  reference  books,  periodical  indexes,  etc. 

g.  To  find  quickly  information  bearing  upon  a  particular  prob¬ 

lem,  question,  or  topic,  by  skimming,  making  use  of  bold¬ 
face  or  similar  display  headings,  italics,  topic  sentences, 
other  aids  to  rapid  reading 

h.  To  acquire  a  bigger  and  better  vocabulary  by  (1)  noting 

and  looking  up  in  a  dictionary  new  words  in  the  text, 
reference  books,  and  class  discussion;  (2)  keeping  a  list, 
with  definitions  of  these  words;  (3)  bringing  in  examples 
of  their  use  in  newspapers  and  magazines — as  ‘filibuster,’ 
etc. ;  (4)  studying  the  varied  meaning  which  the  context 
gives  to  the  same  word 

i.  To  skim,  which  should  result  in  rapid  reading  which  is,  at 

the  same  time,  effective  reading 
9  Georgia  Lightfoot,  Denby  High  School,  Detroit  Public  Schools,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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j.  To  relate  facts  discovered  in  class  work  with  the  outside 
world.  This  goal  may  require  reading  in  preparation  for 
or  as  a  result  of  a  trip  to  court,  the  art  museum,  etc. ;  keep¬ 
ing  a  list  of  historical  novels,  or  of  fiction  with  sociological 
trends ;  a  list  of  movies  on  historical,  political  or  sociolog¬ 
ical  bases ;  making  an  effort  to  see  such  movies  and  plays ; 
keeping  lists  of  magazine  articles  which  will  come  up  for 
class  discussion ;  or  keeping  a  scrapbook  of  items  found 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  relative  to  class  work. 

“In  addition  to  these  activities  I  discuss  reading  disabilities  of 
various  kinds  and  acquaint  pupils  with  that  field  of  information. 

“The  general  study  suggestions,  including  those  for  reading, 
I  attempt  to  draw  out  of  the  students  themselves.  As  a  rule,  with 
skillful  questioning  pupils  will  supply  almost  all  of  them.  We 
list  the  suggestions  on  the  blackboard  and  the  students  put  them 
in  their  notebooks.  The  chief  purpose  behind  the  discussion  is 
to  arouse  interest,  and  a  desire  for  improvement  in  purposive, 
effective  reading  and  study. 

“We  give  reading  tests,  the  pupils  having  already  become 
acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  ‘reading  age.’  Then,  after  dis¬ 
cussing  results  in  general,  I  arrange  for  interviews  and  special 
help  for  those  showing  particular  need.  Others  are  invited  to 
come  for  such  help.  Finally,  there  is  constant  emphasis  through¬ 
out  the  semester  on  the  points  mentioned  and  practice  in  acquir¬ 
ing  such  skills  as  finding  the  central  thought  of  a  paragraph  and 
using  card  catalogues.  ’  ’ 

Students  can  be  taught  to  read  history  as  an  account  of  the 
evolution  of  ideas  and  institutions,  to  see  cause-and-effect  rela¬ 
tionships,  and  to  detect  erroneous  statements  and  implications. 
They  should  seek  to  discover  how  the  present  grew  out  of  the  past 
and  how  various  persons  and  forces  have  influenced  the  “shape  of 
things  to  come.”  If  the  history  teacher  can  arouse  students’ 
enthusiasm  for  this  quest,  the  stage  is  set  for  the  development  of 
effective  reading  habits.  The  continuing  search  for  truth  is  suffi¬ 
cient  motive  for  acquiring  the  necessary  reading  ability. 

Practice  in  reading  in  home  economics. — The  study  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  and  the  manual  arts  affords  ample  opportunity  for  develop¬ 
ing  certain  reading  skills  and  for  their  immediate  testing.  For 
example,  in  food  courses  the  students  must  read  recipes  and  carry 
out  the  directions  accurately  if  they  are  to  turn  out  a  successful 
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product.  In  tlie  related  nutrition  work  many  new  terms,  such  as 
carbohydrates,  proteins,  and  vitamines,  are  introduced  and  must 
be  understood  if  the  content  of  the  course  is  to  be  comprehended 
and  if  the  student  is  to  be  able  to  read  intelligently  popular  health 
magazines,  books,  and  health  columns  in  the  daily  papers.  Thus 
the  practical  arts  give  strongly  motivated  practice  in  reading 
directions  and  opportunity  to  acquire  an  extensive  and  rich  vocab¬ 
ulary  of  technical  words  of  direct  practical  value. 

Reading  mathematics . — Reading  in  mathematics  involves  mate¬ 
rial  in  which  the  facts  are  closely  packed  together  and  the  depen¬ 
dence  of  one  fact  on  another  is  intricately  involved.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  method  of  reading  and  the  rate  of  reading  are  quite 
different  from  the  method  and  rate  of  reading  fiction  and  popular 
articles.  The  subject  matter  of  mathematics  lends  itself  especially 
well  to  a  study  of  the  nature  of  proof. 

In  giving  assignments  one  teacher  of  mathematics  uses  three 
words :  read,  study,  know.  The  purpose  of  reading  a  problem  is 
to  differentiate  clearly  the  facts  which  are  given  from  the  un¬ 
known  factors.  The  method  this  teacher  suggests  is  to  read  first 
by  paragraphs ;  then  by  sentences,  clauses,  phrases,  and  modifying 
words;  and  finally  to  translate  the  sentences  into  mathematical 
symbols.  Failure  in  getting  the  facts  may  be  due  to  unfamiliarity 
with  the  precise  meaning  of  the  terms ;  to  inability  to  distinguish 
between  dependent  and  independent  clauses;  to  neglect  of  a  single 
word  or  phrase  as  now,  then,  hut,  sold,  bought,  less  than,  opposite, 
ago;  or  to  reading  too  rapidly,  assuming  perhaps  that  the  problem 
is  just  like  a  previous  one. 

Frequently  students  come  to  class  saying  that  they  have  worked 
an  hour  or  more  on  a  problem  without  getting  the  solution  of  it. 
When  the  teacher  asks  them  to  tell  him  what  were  the  facts  in¬ 
volved  in  the  problem  and  what  it  asked  them  to  find  or  to  do, 
they  cannot  do  so.  With  proper  reading  any  student  should  be 
able  in  fifteen  minutes  to  master  the  facts  of  the  problem. 

There  is  need  for  practice  in  reading  slowly  short  passages 
packed  full  of  important  qualifying  adjectives  and  clauses  as  well 
as  for  practice  in  rapid  reading  of  easy  material.  The  mathe¬ 
matics  teacher  may  well  give  drills  on  reading  problems  to  get 
clearly  in  mind  the  facts,  the  numbers,  and  the  relationships  to  be 
studied.  One  teacher  used  separate  pages  of  problems  from  old 
arithmetic  books  as  practice  exercises  in  reading  problems.  She 
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asked  the  pupils  to  state,  without  attempting  computation,  what 
was  given,  what  was  to  he  found,  and  the  process  to  be  used. 

Fundamental  considerations  in  all  subjects. — In  every  subject 
the  improvement  of  reading  has  its  roots  in  activities  that  require 
reading  ability  for  their  successful  completion.  Many  real  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  students  are  confronted  demand  a  knowledge  of 
facts  found  in  books.  Accordingly,  students  seek  the  key  of  read¬ 
ing  skills  which  will  unlock  this  source  of  supply.  The  keener 
their  interest  in  the  problem  is,  the  greater  will  be  their  motiva¬ 
tion  to  read  more  effectively. 

Vital  on-going  activities  supply  direction  as  well  as  motivation 
for  the  improvement  of  reading.  Such  specific  reading  skills  as 
those  of  skimming,  getting  the  central  thought  of  a  paragraph, 
and  applying  a  precise  knowledge  of  words  to  the  interpretation 
of  a  passage  are  intermediary.  They  are  means  to  the  ends  of 
more  accurate  thinking  and  keener  appreciation.  In  the  process 
of  attaining  these  ends  teachers  will  encourage  students  to  read 
widely.  They  will  give  instruction  and  practice  in  outlining, 
training  students  in  the  most  effective  methods  of  attack  on  differ¬ 
ent  reading  activities,  and  help  them  to  recognize  relationships 
and  to  perform  the  various  forms  of  thinking  required  in  their 
on-going  activities.  Teachers  will  further  help  students  to  build 
a  precise  knowledge  of  important  technical  words  in  the  field  and 
to  recognize  their  deficiencies  and  the  need  for  accurate  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  material  which  they  read. 

The  best  results  will  be  obtained  only  as  students  participate 
eagerly  and  intelligently  in  “continuous  and  highly  motivated 
reading  activities.” 


Difficulties  Encountered 

Administrators  and  teachers  who  are  interested  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  reading  are  at  the  same  time  cognizant  of  many  problems 
and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  effective  whole-school  program.  In 
the  next  six  pages  appear  some  problems  stated  in  their  own 
words  and  followed  by  a  few  suggestions  for  their  solution. 

“ How  can  individual  difficulties  be  met  in  large  classes ?”■ — One 
important  principle  that  should  govern  the  reading  program  in 
college  is  that  of  individualization.  In  order  to  be  effective,  in¬ 
struction  and  practice  must  be  adjusted  to  the  individual  needs 
and  abilities  of  students.  It  is  not  intended  that  all  students 
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go  through  a  given  program  as  outlined.  As  soon  as  an  individual 
indicates  proficiency  in  one  part  of  the  work  he  should  proceed  to 
another.  For  some  students  part  of  the  program  would  be  omit¬ 
ted  ;  additional  help  would  be  given  to  individuals  when  necessary. 

Diagnosis  should  precede  instruction.  The  teacher  must  know 
what  a  student’s  particular  difficulties  are  before  he  is  ready  to 
offer  any  suggestions  for  their  correction.  In  fact,  suggestions 
of  specific  things  to  do  may  be  ineffective  and  even  harmful  unless 
they  are  appropriate  for  that  particular  student. 

This  need  for  more  attention  to  individual  students  is  being  met 
in  a  number  of  ways.  One  school  system  attempted  to  provide 
for  individual  differences  in  five  ways : 

1.  Use  of  group  tests  and  analysis  of  test  results,  with  indi¬ 

vidual  recommendations,  supplemented  by  students’  own 

analyses  and  study  of  their  problems 

2.  Change  of  text  and  references  used  in  some  classes 

3.  Sectional  instruction  in  some  classes 

4.  Small  group  or  individual  instruction  while  rest  of  the  class 

is  engaged  in  independent  reading 

5.  A  “Learn  to  Study”  class  in  some  schools 

6.  Home-study  programs  involving  individualization  in  the 

assignments 

7.  Comments  on  individual  papers 

Other  schools  have  organized  book  clubs  which  served  to  meet 
individual  needs  of  both  the  superior  and  retarded  readers.  In 
this  extracurricular  activity  boys  and  girls  engage  in  kinds  of 
reading  that  are  interesting  and  valuable  to  them. 

“How  may  students  in  need  of  special  remedial  work  be  discov¬ 
ered ?” — Retarded  readers  may  be  identified  by  tests,  cumulative 
personnel  records,  their  own  analyses  of  their  methods  of  reading 
and  study,  and  observation  of  them  at  work.  The  use  of  tests  for 
this  purpose  is  discussed  in  Chapter  Nine.  The  reactions  of  stu¬ 
dents  when  taking  the  tests  should  be  observed,  and  an  analysis 
made  of  their  responses  as  well  as  a  study  of  the  total  scores  and 
the  scores  on  the  sub-tests. 

A  cumulative  personnel  record  includes  information  about  the 
individual’s  early  school  adjustment,  interests,  magazines  and 
books  read  year  by  year,  summaries  of  teacher’s  observation  of  his 
behavior  in  various  situations  with  a  complete  record  of  physical 
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examinations  together  with  achievement  in  each  subject.10  Such  a 
record  will  reveal  some  of  the  causes  of  a  student’s  reading  diffi¬ 
culty  as  well  as  a  history  of  his  retardation  and  of  its  influence 
on  his  academic  and  personality  adjustment.  Cumulative  records 
now  available  should  be  employed  far  more  widely  than  they  are 
at  present  in  the  appraisal  of  students’  reading  ability. 

The  more  mature  and  intelligent  students  may  be  relied  upon  to 
supply  valuable  information  regarding  their  reading  difficulties 
through  the  process  of  thoughtful  introspection  and  self-observa- 
tion.  The  information  obtained  by  this  method  from  the  imma¬ 
ture  and  less  intelligent  student  will  be  less  authentic,  though  it 
may  have  value  in  making  him  more  keenly  aware  of  his  problem 
and  more  eager  to  take  the  initiative  in  trying  to  solve  it. 

The  observation  of  individuals  under  natural  and  controlled 
conditions  is  an  especially  rewarding  method  of  detecting  their 
reading  and  study  difficulties.  The  complaints  a  student  makes 
about  an  assignment  are  frequently  significant.  The  teacher  can 
observe  the  student’s  general  habits  of  reading  during  a  study 
period.  His  success  in  getting  information  from  his  reading  may 
be  judged  by  his  answers  to  questions,  by  the  questions  he  himself 
raises,  and  by  his  participation  in  class  discussion.  A  semi-con¬ 
trolled  situation  may  be  set  up  in  which  the  same  material  and 
method  of  approach  may  be  used  for  each  student  so  that  individ¬ 
ual  differences  in  students’  responses  to  this  fairly  constant  situa¬ 
tion  may  be  observed.  Informal  tests  may  be  given  as  part  of  the 
class  work.  In  such  testing  periods  the  time  required  by  each 
student  and  his  comprehension  of  the  passage  in  that  length  of 
time  should  be  recorded.  These  indicate  quite  quickly  and  effec¬ 
tively  both  deficiencies  and  marked  superiority.  It  has  already 
been  noted  that  the  librarian  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
discover  a  student’s  lack  of  ability  to  use  library  aids  effectively 
and  to  judge  his  level  of  interest  and  proficiency  by  the  books  and 
magazines  which  he  chooses  and  reads  voluntarily. 

In  an  individual  conference  with  a  student  a  teacher  may  make 
a  more  detailed  analysis  of  his  reading  processes.  The  interview 
may  begin  with  a  friendly,  informal  discussion  of  his  reading 
interests  and  methods  and  then  proceed  to  a  close  observation  of 

10  For  more  detailed  discussion  see  Chapter  Six  on  Appraisal  of  Beading 
Ability. 
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what  he  does  in  studying  one  of  his  assignments  for  the  next  day. 
The  observation  should  be  supplemented  by  the  student’s  own 
introspective  report  of  the  mental  processes  he  uses  so  far  as  he 
is  able  to  analyze  them.  Further  information  may  be  obtained 
by  studying  his  answers  to  questions  on  the  passage  read  and  his 
success  or  failure  in  making  an  adequate  outline  of  the  author’s 
main  line  of  thought.  A  continuance  of  the  conference  may 
disclose  his  ability  to  organize  the  ideas  gained  from  the  read¬ 
ing,  to  incorporate  them  in  his  thinking,  to  apply  them  in  the 
solution  of  problems,  to  appreciate  the  author’s  style  and  literary 
excellence,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  abilities  appropriate  to  the 
particular  purpose  and  material  read. 

In  the  past,  tests  have  been  relied  upon  too  exclusively  for 
discovering  students  in  need  of  special  remedial  work.  The  com¬ 
bined  study  of  cumulative  records,  observation,  introspection,  and 
interview  should  be  used  for  this  purpose  more  widely  and  effec¬ 
tively. 

“Where  can  we  find  time  for  the  work?” — This  is  a  widely  felt 
difficulty.  Non-credit  courses  are,  in  general,  unsatisfactory,  be¬ 
cause  they  require  extra  time  of  the  slow  student  and  place  him 
at  an  additional  disadvantage.  This  objection  is  less  serious  if 
such  courses  use  the  students’  regular  assignments  as  practice 
material.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  best  if  time  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  reading  and  study  habits  were  scheduled  as  an  intrinsic 
part  of  the  student’s  program. 

“What  are  some  practical  suggestions  for  an  approach  to  the 
reading  problem  in  a  high  school  of  1,800  where  practically  no 
attention  to  it  is  now  being  given?”  “Where  would  an  all-school 
program  begin?”  “We  have  many  failures  in  ninth-grade  En¬ 
glish.  What  steps  might  be  taken  to  determine  the  cause  of  these 
failures,  and  what  remedial  reading  work  might  be  done?” — A 
detailed  description  of  an  actual  procedure  in  one  high  school  may 
be  the  most  practical  way  of  answering  these  questions.  The 
following  steps  were  taken  in  developing  an  all-school  program : 

“  (1)  The  Traxler  Silent  Reading  Test  was  given  to  all  students 
in  grades  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten;  (2)  results  of  the  test  were 
tabulated  and  interpreted  to  the  teachers;  (3)  each  department 
prepared  a  list  of  reading  abilities  believed  to  be  necessary  for 
success ;  (4)  expert  help  was  obtained  in  getting  suggestions  as  to 
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ways  of  developing  the  reading  abilities  listed;  (5)  supplementary 
reading  material  was  provided ;  (6)  a  remedial  class  was  organized 
for  students  seriously  retarded  in  reading. 

“The  Traxler  Reading  Test  was  chosen  because  it  embodied  a 
number  of  desirable  features.  It  had  been  standardized  on  a 
similar  group  and  had  a  reported  reliability  that  compared  fav¬ 
orably  with  other  popular  reading  tests.  It  featured  a  natural 
type  of  reading  material  and  exercises  and  gave  separate  scores 
on  reading  rate,  story  comprehension,  sentence  comprehension, 
and  paragraph  comprehension.  .  .  . 

‘  ‘  The  results  of  the  test  not  only  revealed  the  need  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  reading  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  groups,  but  also 
made  vivid  to  teachers  the  individual  differences  in  reading  ability 
existing  among  students  in  their  classes  and  convinced  them  of  the 
need  for  attention  to  the  problem.  The  scores  of  each  student  on 
each  part  of  the  test,  together  with  his  grade  placement  in  total 
score  with  reference  to  the  test  norms,  were  arranged  in  order  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  list  for  each  class  was  given  to  the 
teacher  concerned.  In  addition  the  mean  scores  for  each  grade 
were  computed  and  the  percentage  of  students  in  each  grade  who 
exceeded  the  norm  for  the  grade.  These  data  were  put  into  tabu¬ 
lar  form  and  discussed  at  a  faculty  meeting. 

“The  relatively  simple  tables  revealed  a  number  of  interesting 
facts.  Most  striking,  of  course,  were  the  individual  differences 
among  students  in  the  same  class.  In  one  hour  the  fastest  readers 
could  cover  an  assignment  which  would  take  the  slowest  reader 
five  hours.  Another  interesting  inference  derived  from  the  tables 
indicated  that  reading  appeared  to  be  neglected  in  the  upper 
grades.  The  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  students  were  relatively 
better  on  the  test  than  the  ninth-  and  tenth-grade  students.  These 
facts,  together  with  the  teachers’  own  observations  as  to  difficul¬ 
ties  encountered  by  their  students  in  completing  their  reference 
reading  within  a  reasonable  time  and  in  comprehending  what  they 
read,  challenged  the  teachers  to  remedy  the  situation.  .  .  . 

“After  the  faculty  had  acquired  a  vivid  picture  of  the  reading 
objectives  to  be  reached,  they  requested  help  on  methods  of  devel¬ 
oping  the  reading  abilities  recognized  as  desirable  and  necessary 
for  high-school  students.  Certain  methods  of  instruction  in  read¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  each  subject  were  described 
and  demonstrated  in  a  series  of  faculty  meetings.  .  .  . 
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“Each  department,  assisted  by  the  students,  the  librarian,  and 
the  consultant  in  reading  prepared  a  list  of  reference  books  and 
magazines  that  were  interesting,  authentic,  and  of  different  de¬ 
grees  of  reading  difficulty.  These  books  were  purchased  and  con¬ 
stituted  a  class  library  with  a  student  librarian  in  charge;  this 
library  was  readily  accessible  to  boys  and  girls  as  soon  as  their 
interest  in  outside  reading  had  been  stimulated. 

“This  all-school  program  emphasized  the  gradual  introduction 
of  each  important  reading  ability  and  the  importance  of  sufficient 
practice  in  it  for  the  pupils  to  gain  real  proficiency.  The  too- 
common  tendency  to  flit  from  one  type  of  exercise  to  another 
without  acquiring  mastery  in  any  was  guarded  against.  More¬ 
over,  practice  in  the  reading  abilities  common  to  all  subjects  was 
synchronized  [insofar  as  such  practice  coincided  with  the  vital 
activities  in  which  the  pupils  were  engaged] .  Attention  was  given 
continually  to  the  encouragement  of  wide  reading  and  the  careful 
planning  of  assignments  and  examinations  that  would  evoke  good 
reading  habits.  ’ 511 

The  foregoing  account  describes  the  more  formal  aspects  of  the 
program.  The  reader,  however,  must  not  forget  that  the  ideal 
all-school  program  is  one  in  which  instruction  in  reading  is  an 
intrinsic  part  of  an  integrated  curriculum.  In  such  a  program 
every  member  of  the  staff  has  an  appreciation  of  opportunities  to 
help  students  attain  effective  methods  and  significant  outcomes  of 
reading.  As  frequently  as  occasion  for  such  instruction  arises 
help  is  given  in  ascertaining  the  author’s  meaning  through  the 
study  of  his  words  in  context  and  through  an  analysis  of  the 
structure  of  the  passage  as  a  whole.  Aspects  of  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  are  attacked  at  the  same  time.  The  students  gain  facility  in 
locating  information  in  connection  with  the  main  projects  on  which 
they  are  working.  In  social  studies  they  acquire  the  habit  of  eval¬ 
uating  sources  of  information  and  checking  one  item  of  informa¬ 
tion  against  another.  The  natural  sciences  and  mathematics  offer 
opportunity  for  stressing  precise  interpretation  and  the  nature  of 
logical  proof. 

In  the  development  of  any  program,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
that  one  of  the  chief  purposes  is  to  stimulate  wide  voluntary  read¬ 
ing  of  a  progressively  better  type.  If  the  improvement  of  reading 

11  Ruth  Strang,  ‘ 1  Improvement  of  Reading  in  High  School,  ’  ’  Teachers 
College  Record,  XXXIX  (December,  1937),  197-201. 
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habits  kills  the  student’s  love  of  reading,  nothing  has  been  gained. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  comprehension  is  more  important  than 
speed,  and  that  the  two  are  interdependent  and  should  be  handled 
together. 

Is  there  a  possible  danger  of  disorganizing  the  established  study 
habits  of  students  who  are  doing  good  work  in  relation  to  their 
ability ?■ — There  is  such  a  danger  with  the  use  of  mechanical 
devices  for  increasing  speed  and  changing  habits  of  eye-move¬ 
ments.  When  the  reading  exercises  are  of  a  natural  type  and  the 
student  is  encouraged  to  contribute  to  the  study  of  his  own  read¬ 
ing  ability,  and  when,  moreover,  the  instruction  is  individualized, 
conditions  are  favorable  for  the  improvement  of  the  student’s  read¬ 
ing  ability.  It  should  be  clearly  recognized  that  certain  study  and 
reading  habits  which  lead  to  the  greatest  efficiency  for  students 
of  high  intelligence  may  not  be  the  most  appropriate  for  students 
of  relatively  low  intelligence.  Such  students  may  be  able  to  reach 
satisfactory  levels  of  scholarship  by  using  methods  that  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  get  the  content  of  the  course  in  their  own  way. 

“ How  may  trained  personnel  for  the  work  be  obtained ?” — The 
problem  of  personnel  also  involves  establishment  of  the  necessary 
administrative  setup,  matters  of  credit,  and  required  attendance. 
A  stable  organization  and  close  co-ordination  of  all  personnel 
agencies  of  an  institution  are  necessary  to  provide  for  efficient 
functioning  of  the  reading  program.  The  advice  of  special  per¬ 
sonnel  officers  is  frequently  sought  regarding  the  reading  pro¬ 
gram.  They  are  usually  qualified  to  give  advice  as  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  use  of  tests  and  the  type  of  program.  In  addition  they 
i  deal  with  many  individual  problems  of  failure  involving  reading 
difficulty. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  few  specialists  in  reading  despite 
the  widespread  recognition  of  the  need  for  expert  assistance  in 
the  in-service  training  of  teachers.  Accordingly,  the  teacher  or 
personnel  worker  who  possesses  some  knowledge  and  skill  along 
this  line  and  can  give  constructive  help  on  this  problem  to  faculty 
and  students  will  be  more  than  welcome  in  many  situations. 

The  following  paragraph  admirably  expresses  the  problem  of 
teacher  participation  and  training : 

‘  ‘  Since  pedagogical  difficulties  of  cases  with  reading  deficiencies 
are  emphasized  by  respected  investigators,  it  appears  that  the 
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preparation  of  teachers  for  the  obligations  which  they  assume 
should  be  reviewed  and  investigated.  In  a  recent  survey  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  primary  and  rural  schools,  the  writer  found  that  only  16 
per  cent  had  ever  been  prepared  by  a  course  in  primary  reading. 
Teachers  at  the  junior  and  senior  high-school  levels  have  been  at 
the  point  of  being  almost  boastful  of  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
had  a  professional  course  on  problems  related  to  reading  and 
study.  Although  the  materials  of  instruction  will  eventually  be 
improved,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  materials  now  available  at 
both  the  elementary  and  secondary-school  levels  point  to  the  fact 
that  instruction  should  not  be  withheld  because  of  such  a  lack. 
A  drive  on  a  program  of  systematic  instruction  in  reading  and 
study  for  all  students  of  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
can  be  justified.  In  order  to  meet  this  need,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  pre-service  and  in-service  preparation  of  teachers  must  receive 
major  consideration  if  the  problems  are  to  be  adequately  iden¬ 
tified,  defined,  evaluated,  and  perhaps  solved  in  terms  of  the 
capacities  of  the  learners. 1 712 

Everyone  who  is  responsible  for  introducing  a  program  for  the 
improvement  of  reading  into  high  school  or  college  should  have 
made  an  attempt  to  study  and  improve  his  own  reading  ability. 
He  should  have  acquired  skill  in  extracting  what  he  needs  from 
books  and  articles,  in  making  and  using  brief,  significant  sum¬ 
maries  for  future  reference,  and  in  acquiring  a  repertory  of  read¬ 
ing  skills  which  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  select  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  ones  for  particular  purpose  and  kind  of  material.  An  inter¬ 
view13  with  a  teachers’  college  student  who  was  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  reading  both  personally  and  professionally  illus¬ 
trates  concretely  a  few  lines  of  study  and  practice  prospective 
teachers  might  profitably  follow. 

In  this  entire  discussion  of  program  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  there  is  no  definite  external  method  by  which  one  person  can 
educate  another.  The  most  important  thing  he  can  do  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  opportunity  and  encouragement  toward  self-education. 

12  Emmett  A.  Betts,  ‘ 1  Retardation  in  Reading,  ’  ’  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  American  Educational  Research  Association,  Official  Report,  pp.  186- 
91,  1937. 

is  Ruth  Strang,  “An  Interview  with  a  Student  Having  Reading  Diffi¬ 
culty,  ”  English  Journal  (College  Edition),  XXV  (June,  1936),  452-60. 
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Factors  to  be  Kept  in  Mind  in  Organizing  a  Co-ordinated 
Reading  Program 

1.  The  reading  program  should  be  co-ordinated  from  kinder¬ 

garten  to  college;  it  should  have  longitudinal  continuity 
and  provide  for  the  continuous  expansion  of  reading 
skills  and  interests. 

2.  There  should  be  expert  leadership — a  reading  supervisor, 

school  psychologist,  or  some  other  capable  and  interested 
person.  His  task  should  be  to  work  with  teachers  on 
their  group  and  individual  problems,  supply  them  with 
necessary  information  and  materials,  and  do  intensive 
work  with  severe  cases  of  reading  disability. 

3.  The  program  should  be  developed  co-operatively  with  the 

teachers,  and  provision  made  for  individual  differences 
among  teachers. 

4.  A  program  of  in-service  education  of  teachers  should  be 

developed  which  would  include  exhibits  of  reading  mate¬ 
rials,  teachers  ’  meetings,  discussions,  demonstrations,  bib¬ 
liographies,  instruction  in  the  planning  and  use  of  test 
procedures,  and  individual  conferences  with  the  expert 
in  reading. 

5.  Classwork  should  be  organized  around  the  needs  of  the  class 

or  of  definite  groups  within  the  class  in  order  to  develop 
wholesome  reading  habits  and  habits  of  independent  read¬ 
ing.  Thus  provision  may  be  made  both  for  individual 
needs  and  for  the  stimulation  that  comes  from  working 
with  a  group. 

6.  Specific  instruction  and  practice  should  be  provided  in  all 

classes.  For  example,  printed  directions  to  be  followed 
carefully  will  give  training  in  one  important  type  of  read¬ 
ing.  The  ability  to  find  main  ideas  in  single  paragraphs, 
in  chapters,  and  in  books  may  be  taught  by  analyzing 
well- written  material  in  the  subject-matter  field.  A  list 
of  basic  skills  to  be  developed  in  each  field  should  be  kept 
in  mind  by  the  teachers  in  that  field. 

7.  Oral  reading,  as  well  as  silent  reading,  should  have  a  place 

in  the  all-school  program.  The  development  of  the  tech¬ 
nic  of  story  telling,  of  good  conversation,  of  discussion, 
will  encourage  clear  thinking  and  the  habit  of  reading 
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material  with  a  definite  purpose  in  mind,  in  the  way  best 
suited  to  the  need  of  the  moment. 

8.  A  definite,  well-launched  summer  reading  program  which 

may  bring  about  interest  and  improvement  in  reading 
should  be  provided. 

9.  Suitable  reading  material  must  be  provided  for  the  gifted 

as  well  as  for  the  retarded  readers  and  for  the  diverse 
interests  represented  in  any  class.  Co-operation  with 
the  school  librarian  and  resources  in  the  community  is 
essential. 

10.  A  comprehensive  initial  survey  should  be  made  to  ascertain 

the  relevant  conditions  of  the  administrative,  supervisory, 
and  teaching  staffs  and  of  the  reading  status  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Such  a  survey  will  not  only  provide  needed  facts 
but  will  also  stimulate  clear,  constructive  thinking  on  the 
part  of  supervisors  and  teachers.  A  similar  survey  made 
from  time  to  time  will  provide  a  basis  for  the  evaluation 
of  the  program. 

11.  The  program  should  be  well  balanced,  devoting  far  more 

time  with  all  students,  to  the  development  of  a  repertory 
of  reading  skills  in  each  field  and  to  corrective  work  in 
regular  classes  than  to  remedial  work  with  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  enrollment.  The  high  school,  how¬ 
ever,  must  make  provision  for  cases  of  serious  retardation 
in  reading.  The  intelligent  boy  or  girl  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old  whose  reading  ability  is  at  the  first-  or  second- 
grade  level  must  have  individual,  systematic,  consistent 
instruction  based  on  a  thorough  diagnosis. 

12.  An  ideal  program  for  the  improvement  of  reading  must  be 

flexible  and  suited  to  the  needs  and  to  the  equipment  of 
the  school  for  which  it  is  planned. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  a  good  deal  of  the  work 
in  reading  is  merely  scratching  the  surface.  It  is  remedial  rather 
than  preventive.  What  is  needed  is  a  thorough  reorganization  of 
the  entire  curriculum  which  would  result  in  a  progression  of 
“functionally  meaningful  experiences.”14  Through  such  experi¬ 
ences,  boys  and  girls  would  develop  effective  reading  ability  and 
cultivate  enduring  interests. 

14  Paul  A.  Witty,  ‘  ‘  Evaluating  the  Language  Arts — Reading,  ’  ’  Educa¬ 
tional  Trends,  VI  (February-March,  1938),  14-17. 
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Questions  to  Test  Your  Own  Reading  of  Chapter  Four 

1.  List  avenues  of  learning  other  than  reading  and  point  out 

some  of  the  interrelations  of  these  with  reading. 

2.  In  the  brief  accounts  of  the  history  of  reading  programs  in 

several  institutions  what  trends  do  you  find?  Do  you 
think  that  these  trends  are  in  the  right  direction? 

3.  Arrange  in  order  of  importance  the  phases  of  the  all-pupil 

program  which  should  be  included  in  an  adequate  develop¬ 
mental  program  for  the  improvement  of  reading  of  high- 
school  and  college  students. 

4.  What  aspects  of  the  problem  of  improving  students  ■  reading 

in  specific  subjects  may  be  more  important  than  attention 
to  specific  reading  skills? 

5.  Apply  the  suggestions  given  in  this  chapter  for  developing 

a  whole-school  program  to  a  particular  school  with  which 
you  are  familiar. 

Practical  Problems 

1.  Read  the  references  dealing  with  the  programs  that  espe¬ 

cially  interest  you,  in  order  to  get  more  detail  than  is  given 
in  the  summary  of  the  article  in  this  chapter. 

2.  The  principal  of  a  four-year  high-school  is  disturbed  about 

his  students  ’  reading  ability.  What  would  you  advise  him 
to  do? 

3.  The  president  of  a  college  is  similarly  concerned  about  the 

reading  and  study  habits  of  his  freshmen.  What  sugges¬ 
tions  would  you  give  him  ? 

4.  What  suggestions  would  you  give  to  teachers  to  enable  them 

to  recognize  students  who  need  help  in  improving  their 
reading  ability? 

5.  Read  Gray  and  Whipple ’s  monograph  listed  in  the  bibliogra¬ 

phy  and  apply  the  appropriate  features  of  their  method 
of  in-service  education  of  teachers  to  the  school  with  which 
you  are  most  familiar. 

6.  Show  specifically  how  the  environment  determines  in  part 

the  kind  of  reading  ability  developed.  Consider  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  such  factors  as  the  teacher’s  assignments,  the 
stimulating  nature  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  library  set¬ 
up  at  school  and  at  home. 
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REMEDIAL  READING  PROGRAMS 

The  improvement  of  reading  is  of  necessity  a  gradual  and  con¬ 
tinuous  process.  It  should  keep  pace  with  the  gradual  matura¬ 
tion  of  the  student.  In  the  secondary  school,  therefore,  certain 
skills  must  be  developed  which  will  be  immediately  useful  to  the 
student,  but  which  up  to  this  period  in  his  development  he  has 
not  been  mature  enough  to  acquire.  Ideally,  the  training  for  such 
skills  should  be  given  in  connection  with  the  activities  which 
demand  their  use.  In  English  courses  certain  reading  skills  will 
be  required;  in  science  courses,  others  will  be  necessary  for 
success. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  a  number  of  reading  skills  common  to 
many  subjects,  some  educators  have  advocated  a  reading  program 
which  will  train  students  in  these  skills  during  a  special  “  read¬ 
ing’  ’  period  and  which  will  be  organized  in  co-operation  with  all 
the  other  departments.  In  the  special  period  practice  material 
consisting  of  readings  assigned  in  courses  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  training  in  definite  reading  skills.  Such  a  plan  has 
obvious  elements  of  efficiency,  but  it  lacks  the  motivating  value 
of  on-going  activities  which  demand  certain  reading  abilities. 

Although,  in  the  future,  emphasis  on  a  constructive  progressive 
program  of  teaching  reading  from  the  primary  grades  on  through 
college  will  reduce  the  need  for  remedial  work,  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  a  great  deal  of  remedial  and  corrective  work  must  be  done 
in  high  school  and  college. 

A  constructive  program  of  teaching  reading  in  all  subjects  does 
not  and  perhaps  will  not  meet  the  needs  of  seriously  retarded 
readers.  For  these  students  individual  diagnosis  and  therapy  is 
recommended.  In  situations  in  which  individual  attention  is  im¬ 
possible,  small  groups,  as  nearly  homogeneous  with  respect  to  their 
reading  ability  as  possible,  may  be  given  instruction  and  practice 
in  the  reading  skills  in  which  all  their  members  are  deficient.  In 
such  a  class  organization  many  adjustments  may  be  made  to  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  and  capacities. 

Some  writers  distinguish  between  remedial  and  corrective  work 
in  terms  of  the  degree  of  seriousness  of  the  defect,  using  corrective 
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for  the  reading  difficulties  that  can  he  rather  easily  corrected  in 
group  instruction,  and  remedial  for  the  more  seriously  retarded 
cases  that  require  individual  attention.  Since  the  best  group  work 
is  highly  individualized  and  since  only  the  poorest  readers  are 
usually  selected  for  special  training,  it  would  seem  that  the  term 
remedial  could  be  appropriately  applied  to  the  group  work 
described  in  this  chapter. 

If  the  maximum  returns  for  a  given  expenditure  of  time  are 
desired,  it  will  be  necessary  to  select  individuals  who  are  desirous 
and  capable  of  learning  and  to  teach  them  as  much  as  possible. 
Introducing  remedial  reading  work  with  eager  students  of  ade¬ 
quate  intelligence  gives  the  remedial  class  a  good  reputation, 
because  success  with  such  a  group  can  be  demonstrated  more 
readily  than  with  a  group  that  is  low  in  both  reading  age  and 
mental  age.  If  time  is  not  a  factor  and  if  research  as  well  as 
service  is  featured,  all  the  students  in  the  lowest  quarter  of  the 
distribution  of  reading  ability  as  measured  by  an  appropriate  test, 
plus  others  who  are  referred  by  teachers,  may  be  scheduled  for 
special  instruction  and  practice.  The  procedure  used  in  success¬ 
ful  remedial  classes  usually  includes  five  fundamental  features: 
(1)  further  diagnosis  of  individual  reading  ability,  (2)  individ¬ 
ualized  instruction  fitted  to  the  student’s  needs  and  aimed  at  cor¬ 
recting  difficulties  and  eliminating  deficiencies  revealed  in  the 
diagnosis,  (3)  attention  to  improving  pupils’  attitudes  toward 
reading,  (4)  synchronization  of  the  reading  instruction  in  the 
remedial  class  with  the  whole-school  program,  and  (5)  encourage¬ 
ment  of  voluntary  reading. 

Organization  of  Remedial  Classes 

The  chief  questions  that  confront  a  person  responsible  for  the 
remedial  reading  program  in  high  school  or  college  are : 

1.  What  is  a  practical  plan  for  initiating  a  remedial  reading 

program?  This  question  has  already  been  discussed  in 
the  previous  chapter,  pages  119-121. 

2.  How  can  a  remedial  program  be  administered  in  the  typical 

high  school  or  college?  This  question  involves  further 
questions  concerning  a  voluntary  versus  a  required  basis, 
credit  versus  non-credit,  individual  versus  group  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  length  of  periods  and  the  number  of  periods  per 
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week,  relationship  to  the  student’s  other  courses,  selection 
of  students  and  teachers  for  the  reading  course,  and  inter¬ 
esting  other  members  of  the  faculty  in  the  improvement  of 
reading. 

3.  Should  poor  readers  be  segregated  in  a  special  remedial 

class ;  or  should  they  be  given  a  unit  on  reading  in  a  “  How 
to  Study  Class,”  orientation  course,  or  group  guidance 
period  ?  Or  should  remedial  reading  be  taught  in  a  special 
English  section,  be  combined  with  other  language  skills  in 
a  regular  English  class,  or  be  taught  in  connection  with 
other  subjects?  Or  should  small  groups  of  poor  readers 
have  the  advantage  of  a  special  reading  laboratory  to  which 
they  will  go  for  special  instruction  at  certain  periods  ? 

4.  What  procedures  should  be  used  in  this  remedial  work? 

This  problem  involves  the  selection  and  use  of  diagnostic 
tests  and  practice  materials  as  well  as  the  discovery  of  the 
best  way  to  arouse  interest  in  reading  on  the  part  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  never  read  anything  unless  it  is  required. 

5.  How  can  the  results  of  a  program  of  remedial  reading  be 

evaluated  ? 

Voluntary  basis. — There  are  many  forms  of  remedial  reading 
classes.  Some,  like  the  following,  are  on  a  voluntary  basis :  Those 
members  of  a  college  class  who  scored  lowest  on  the  reading  test 
are  sent  letters  inviting  them  to  meet  the  instructor  in  remedial 
reading  to  discuss  reading  difficulties.  After  the  nature  of  the 
course  is  described  to  them,  they  are  free  to  decide  whether  or  not 
they  want  to  go  on  with  it.  If  they  decide  to  enroll,  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  continue  with  it.  No  credit  is  given.  These  voluntary 
groups  meet  to  discuss  technics  for  the  improvement  of  reading 
ability  and  to  gain  proficiency  therein.  Their  members  frequently 
are  not  limited  to  poor  readers  but  may  include  a  fair  sampling  of 
all  degrees  of  reading  ability.  At  Bennington  College  students 
whose  scores  were  under  the  5th  percentile  on  the  Mount  Holyoke 
Reading  Test  were  given  remedial  work.  Attendance  was  volun¬ 
tary  and  on  a  non-credit  basis.  Students  enrolled  were  given  one 
hour’s  individual  instruction  and  one  hour  of  group  instruction 
each  week. 

Required  basis. — Less  frequently  in  college,  more  frequently 
in  high  school,  poor  readers  are  required  to  enter  a  remedial  or 
corrective  class.  The  following  procedure  illustrates  college  prac- 
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tice  in  this  respect :  The  lowest  10  per  cent  on  the  reading  test  are 
required  to  take  the  course  and  are  granted  one  semester  hour 
of  credit,  provided  that  the  course  is  satisfactorily  completed. 
One  hour  per  week  is  given  to  the  work. 

The  procedure  followed  in  a  public  high  school1  was  as  follows : 
A  reading  test  was  given  to  every  student  in  the  school  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  to  all  new  students  entering  during  the 
year.  Individuals  in  junior  high  school  who  scored  a  year  or 
more  below  the  standards  of  their  grades  and  those  in  senior  high 
school  who  scored  below  the  ninth  grade  were  given  additional 
tests.  Those  who  scored  a  year  or  more  below  grade  on  any  two 
of  the  tests  were  enrolled  in  a  special  reading  class  unless  a  con¬ 
ference  between  the  psychologist  and  the  teachers  indicated  that 
reading  was  probably  not  a  problem  in  the  case  being  considered. 
After  the  list  was  completed,  the  students  were  grouped  into 
classes  according  to  the  hours  which  were  available.  One  objec¬ 
tion  that  might  be  raised  to  this  basis  for  scheduling  was  that  it 
deprived  many  of  these  students  of  their  extracurricular  or  gym¬ 
nasium  periods.  If,  however,  the  psychologist  advised  that  the 
student  should  continue  the  extracurricular  activity,  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  training  in  reading  was  placed  on  the  classroom 
teacher  who  was  notified  of  the  student’s  deficiencies  and  asked  to 
report  on  his  progress  at  each  marking  period.  A  waiting  list  of 
poor  readers  was  made  available  for  the  teacher  of  reading  to  use 
in  replacing  members  of  the  remedial  class  who  were  ready  to  be 
dismissed.  After  leaving  the  special  class,  the  student’s  progress 
was  followed  by  the  subject  teacher. 

Practice  varies  with  respect  to  giving  credit  for  remedial  work 
in  reading.  Some  schools  require  attendance  but  give  no  credit ; 
others  require  attendance  and  give  credit;  still  others  place  the 
course  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis.  Those  persons  who  advocate 
giving  credit  maintain  that  students  will  be  more  careful  about 
absences  and  will  take  the  course  more  seriously  if  it  is  on  a  par 
with  their  other  courses.  Others  claim  that  a  student  will  take 
the  course  voluntarily  if  it  is  of  recognized  value  to  him  and  that 
to  require  attendance  is  an  acknowledgment  of  its  weakness. 
Probably  the  best  practice  is  to  have  definite  time  for  remedial 
work  scheduled  in  the  freshman  program  and  to  exempt  from 

1  Linda  Barry  and  M.  Pratt,  “A  Remedial-Beading  Program  in  a  Public 
High  School,”  School  Review,  XLV  (January,  1937),  17-27. 
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this  requirement  those  students  who  can  demonstrate  their  read¬ 
ing  proficiency.  This  point  of  view  was  admirably  expressed  by 
Mr.  John  Rothney  of  Wellesley  College: 

“Time  for  reading  classes  should  be  provided  on  the  students’ 
schedules.  This  should  not  involve  dropping  a  course  but  should 
simply  mean  that  the  time  was  part  of  a  student’s  program,  not 
extra  work.  Provision  should  be  made  for  a  room,  or  group  of 
rooms  to  be  known  as  a  reading  clinic,  or  library,  or  laboratory, 
in  which  work  could  be  done.  To  this  room  students  could  go  at 
odd  hours  and  take  advantage  of  special  reading  material  and 
facilities  provided  for  them.  Students  majoring  in  education 
might  be  trained,  during  their  junior  year,  for  tutoring  during 
their  senior  year.  Attendance  should  be  required  only  till  such 
time  as  the  program  is  established.  If  after  it  is  finally  estab¬ 
lished,  voluntary  attendance  is  not  satisfactory,  the  program  can  < 
be  considered  as  failing  in  its  purpose.  ’  ’ 

Moreover,  the  requirements  of  the  course  should  be  so  flexible 
that  each  student  should  not  be  compelled  to  complete  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  it  irrespective  of  his  special  needs.  Instead,  as  soon  as 
a  student  has  indicated  proficiency  in  one  part  of  the  work,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  another.  For  some  students, 
indeed,  parts  of  the  program  should  be  omitted  altogether,  while 
to  others  additional  help  should  be  given  as  the  need  for  it  is 
indicated. 

Selection  of  students. — It  has  already  been  implied  that  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  selected  for  special  reading  classes  on  the  bases 
both  of  test  results  and  of  the  observation  and  judgment  of  dis¬ 
criminating  persons  in  close  contact  with  them.  Students  who 
do  not  appear  to  be  working  up  to  expectation  should  be  referred 
by  teachers  for  further  examination,  while  those  who  have  scored 
low  in  the  tests  should  be  observed  in  practical  reading  situations. 
In  addition  to  the  above  criteria,  such  other  factors  as  the  need 
of  certain  children  for  social  experience,  for  rest,  for  remunera¬ 
tive  work,  for  outdoor  physical  activity,  or  for  class  discussions 
in  certain  subjects  should  be  considered.  A  group  number¬ 
ing  about  twenty  appears  to  be  of  suitable  size  for  effective 
instruction. 

Beading  units  in  other  courses. — Into  college  courses  in  “How 
to  Study”  or  “Self -Guidance”  a  reading  unit  is  frequently  intro¬ 
duced.  This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  placing  instruction  in 
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reading  in  the  larger  setting  of  general  adjustment  to  college  life. 
In  high  school  the  improvement  of  reading  may  be  one  of  the 
major  problems  discussed  in  the  homeroom  period,  or  in  the  core 
curriculum.  Reading  is  a  problem  frequently  suggested  by 
members  of  such  groups  who  have  responsibilities  for  developing 
their  own  educational  program. 

At  Ohio  State  University2  the  corrective  work  in  reading  was 
given  in  a  three-hour  course  in  psychology  conducted  on  a  labora¬ 
tory  basis.  To  this  course  students  were  referred  by  various  offices 
of  the  university  and  were  assigned  on  the  basis  of  their  low  scores 
on  an  administered  reading  test.  Attendance  was  required  and 
credit  was  given  because  the  material  used  in  the  class  consisted  of 
subject  matter  drawn  from  regular  college  courses.  Clinicians 
and  educational  psychologists  made  a  complete  diagnosis  of 
each  student  referred  to  the  course.  The  work  was  highly 
individualized. 

The  reading  laboratory. — Another  kind  of  remedial  work  may 
be  provided  in  a  remedial  reading  laboratory.  Such  a  labora¬ 
tory  should  be  equipped  for  teaching  either  small  groups,  or 
individuals  who  come  to  it  from  regular  classrooms  at  different 
hours  of  the  day.  Its  work  must  be  supervised  by  an  expert  in 
reading. 

Courses  with  professional  rather  than  personal  emphasis. — Col¬ 
lege  students  may  profit  more  from  a  course  in  the  improvement 
of  reading  having  a  professional  emphasis,  i.e.,  one  designed  to 
prepare  them  to  engage  in  remedial  work  for  others,  than  from 
one  aimed  directly  at  their  individual  improvement.  One  college 
student  taking  such  a  course  wrote :  “I  personally  got  a  great  deal 
out  of  the  course  and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  I  have  been  trying 
to  read  this  summer  the  books  you  suggested  and  I  can  see  the 
increase  in  speed  that  I  have  acquired  already.  I  am  sure  my 
work  next  year  will  be  markedly  easier  because  of  the  course  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  reading  in  high  school  and  college.” 

Groups  within  regular  classes. — Still  another  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion  for  special  instruction  and  practice  in  reading  is  the  flexible 
small  groups  formed  within  a  regular  class.  These  small  groups 
meet  together  for  help  on  common  problems  and  may  sometimes 
have  an  able  student  as  their  leader.  In  several  colleges  certain 
advanced  psychology  majors  serve  as  assistants  in  the  reading 

2  Reported  in  an  unpublished  letter  by  Dr.  George  F.  Arps. 
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program.  This  form  of  organization  presupposes  teachers  with 
some  training  in  remedial  reading. 

Choice  of  teacher. — The  teacher  of  the  remedial  class  should  be 
a  successful  classroom  teacher,  for  he  will  use  primarily  methods 
used  by  a  skillful  teacher  in  regular  classroom  instruction.  He 
should  be  expert  in  individualizing  instruction,  in  establishing  a 
friendly  constructive  relationship  with  students  and  in  gaining 
the  co-operation  of  other  teachers.  He  should  likewise  have  com¬ 
mand  of  the  technics  of  diagnosis  of  reading  difficulties  and  be 
skilled  in  the  special  methods  and  materials  of  reading  instruction. 

Successful  Remedial  Programs 

There  are  many  examples  of  remedial  programs  reported  to  be 
successful.  These  programs  have  been  conducted  with  groups  of 
various  ages  and  abilities ;  they  have  used  many  different  methods 
of  instruction ;  they  have  measured  results  in  many  different  ways. 
Some  programs  have  emphasized  pleasurable  voluntary  reading ; 
others  have  pinned  their  faith  to  drill;  still  others  have  tried  a 
little  bit  of  everything.  The  earlier  programs  followed  the  typical 
pattern  of  testing,  formal  drill,  and  retesting.  If  a  gain  on  the 
test  was  obtained  the  program  was  considered  successful,  with 
little  regard  to  other  more  important  aspects  of  reading  ability. 
The  first  programs  here  described  have  aimed  to  create  a  favorable 
attitude  toward  reading  and  have  carefully  avoided  anything  that 
would  make  the  special  reading  classes  distasteful  to  the  students. 
The  next  group  have  featured  special  practice  exercises.  Other 
programs  have  used  a  combination  of  methods.  The  majority 
of  investigators  have  reported  improvement  of  sufficient  degree 
to  warrant  the  continuance,  with  some  minor  changes,  of  their 
programs.  In  general,  it  may  be  concluded  that  highly  motivated 
and  suitable  individualized  remedial  work  based  on  a  diagnosis  of 
the  individual ’s  difficulties  yields  the  most  successful  results. 

Evaluation  of  reading  programs. — For  several  reasons  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  evaluate  the  reading  programs  reported.  In  the  first  place 
many  programs  have  not  included  adequate  control  groups. 
Without  a  control  group  the  investigator  cannot  state  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  the  results  which  he  obtained  were  due  to  his  remedial 
program  rather  than  to  other  influences  in  the  total  situation.  In 
the  majority  of  control-group  experiments  gains  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  over  the  control  group  have  been  noted,  but  these  gains 
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have  not  always  been  statistically  significant.  The  very  real 
difficulty  of  setting  up  a  control-group  experiment  makes  precise 
evaluation  almost  impossible. 

Inadequate  Pleasures  of  improvement  in  reading  ability  repre¬ 
sent  a  second  hindrance  to  the  evaluation  of  reading  programs. 
Measures  of  “rate  of  reading”  obtained  apart  from  measures  of 
*  ‘  comprehension  ’  ’  have  very  little  significance.  Measures  of  com¬ 
prehension  on  one  kind  of  material  are  not  comparable  to  mea¬ 
sures  of  comprehension  on  quite  different  passages. 

Reading  programs  have  been  evaluated  too  largely  in  terms 
of  differences  in  the  students’  “before”  and  “after”  scores  on 
one  or  more  standardized  reading  tests.  The  demonstrable  evi¬ 
dence  of  increased  skill  in  specific  kinds  of  reading  in  the  test 
situation  is  only  one  means  of  measuring  the  success  of  a  program. 
Less  frequently  the  amount  of  reading  done  has  been  used  as  a 
criterion  of  success  in  teaching  students  to  read  better.  If,  as  we 
have  some  evidence  to  believe,  reading  achievement  is  related  to 
the  amount  read,  there  is  justification  for  the  use  of  this  measure, 
among  others,  in  the  evaluation  of  reading  instruction.  Not  only 
the  amount  but  the  kind  of  reading  done  has  been  found  to  be 
significant.  Because  tastes  differ,  and  legitimately  so,  an  arbi¬ 
trary  standard  of  quality,  however,  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
Evidence  of  improvement  in  the  taste  of  individuals  would  be  a 
truer  measure  of  their  progress  than  would  be  the  attainment  of 
a  general  set  standard. 

Although  neither  attitudes  toward  reading  nor  evidence  of  gen¬ 
eral  adjustment  lend  themselves  to  precise  measurement,  they 
may  be  estimated  from  records  of  observations  and  interviews  of 
persons  in  contact  with  the  student.  Many  factors,  of  course, 
enter  into  the  individual’s  personality  adjustment,  among  which 
reading  may  sometimes  play  a  leading  role.  The  cumulative 
record  of  a  student’s  reading  is  perhaps  the  best  single  basis  for 
evaluation  of  his  progress. 

Interpretation  of  results. — For  the  reasons  stated  above  as  well 
as  for  other  reasons,  the  gains  made  are  difficult  to  interpret. 
Although  decided  gains  on  certain  tests  have  been  made  by  stu¬ 
dents  with  a  slight  amount  of  special  training  in  reading,  it  cannot 
be  inferred  from  these  gains  that  a  general  and  permanent  im¬ 
provement  in  the  student’s  reading  ability  has  taken  place.  It  is 
legitimate  to  question  whether  the  gain  is  really  as  great  as  the 
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test  score  seems  to  indicate  and  whether  part  of  it,  at  least,  is  not 
due  merely  to  the  student ’s  increased  ability  to  answer  new- type 
test  questions  which  represent  a  somewhat  unnatural  reading 
situation.  Moreover,  differences  in  the  subject’s  interest  and 
environment  at  the  two  testing  periods  might  affect  the  results 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  two  forms  may  not  be  strictly 
comparable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  quite  possible  that 
marked  improvement  in  important  reading  abilities  may  have 
resulted  from  the  practice  periods,  even  where  such  improvement 
has  not  been  evident  in  the  test  results.  Therefore,  in  judging  the 
outcome  of  any  reading  experiment,  two  factors  should  be  known : 
which  reading  abilities  the  tests  measure,  and  how  valid  a  measure 
of  these  abilities  the  tests  are. 

The  differences  in  results  reported  by  different  investigators  may 
be  due  to  many  factors  other  than  differences  in  the  tests  used. 
Among  these,  one  of  the  most  important  is  motivation.  Different 
results  obviously  would  be  obtained  by  the  same  methods  applied 
by  two  investigators  varying  greatly  in  their  contagious  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  in  their  ability  to  evoke  the  maximum  of  effort  from  stu¬ 
dents.  An  illustration  of  the  influence  of  motive  and  purpose  may 
be  drawn  from  an  account  of  the  Mass  Education  Movement  of 
China.  Under  the  leadership  of  a  young  educational  genius, 
“Jimmy  Yen,”  it  was  possible  for  literally  millions  of  Chinese 
artisans  and  farmers  to  learn  1,300  characters  in  four  months  of 
evening  lessons.  They  achieved  an  average  learning  of  seventy- 
five  characters  a  week,  whereas  previous  teachers  had  not  been 
able  to  count  on  their  students’  acquiring  more  than  five  new 
characters  a  week.  The  remarkable  gain  in  learning  of  seventy- 
five  characters  a  week  appears  to  have  been  due  largely  to  the 
fervor  of  the  new  motives  which  were,  at  that  time,  sending  stu¬ 
dents  into  the  schools  of  China  in  numbers  which  taxed  their 
capacities. 

In  addition  to  differences  in  motivation  and  differences  in  tests, 
other  factors  that  may  account  for  the  variation  in  the  results  of 
investigations  are  the  care  with  which  variables  in  the  experiment 
are  controlled,  the  bases  of  selection  of  students  for  remedial  work, 
the  kind  of  materials  and  instruction  used,  the  initial  reading 
status  and  general  mental  ability  of  the  subjects,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  reading  skills  taught. 
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An  integrated  program. — The  idea  of  integration  of  reading 
with  the  curriculum  and  instruction  as  a  whole  is  absolutely  sound, 
but  has  not  yet  been  widely  translated  into  practice.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  the  reading  program  in  one  private  school  is 
probably  typical  of  many  schools.  In  this  school  the  testing  ser¬ 
vice  is  excellent.  All  the  high-school  pupils  are  given  a  group  in¬ 
telligence  test  such  as  the  Otis  Self-Administering  Test  or  the 
Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability  and  a  reading  test  such 
as  the  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test,  the  Traxler  Silent  Reading  Test, 
or  the  New  Stanford  Reading  Test.  Individual  Stanford-Binet 
test  results  obtained  in  the  elementary  school  are  often  available. 
Pupils  who  are  found  to  be  in  the  lowest  10  per  cent  of  their  group 
on  the  reading  survey  tests  are  further  tested  individually.  The 
results  of  the  reading  tests  in  terms  of  raw  scores  and  of  percentile 
ranks  are  reported  to  the  teachers.  The  teachers  also  have  access, 
through  the  testing  office,  to  cumulative  records  of  test  results  and 
reports  of  observations  and  interviews. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  teachers  do  not  make  much  use  of 
this  valuable  personal  data  available  to  them.  They  use  the  test 
results  primarily  to  determine  the  general  progress  made  by  their 
classes  in  a  year ’s  time.  To  be  sure,  the  test  results  supplemented 
by  classroom  evidences  of  the  pupil’s  progress,  make  teachers 
aware  of  individual  differences  within  the  class.  The  majority 
of  teachers,  however,  do  not  have  time  and  skill  to  remedy  the 
specific  weaknesses  thus  revealed  to  them.  A  closer  tie-up  is 
needed  between  the  teacher  and  the  testing  office,  as  well  as  a 
remedial  reading  expert  who  would  work  with  teachers. 

In  addition  to  working  with  and  through  the  teachers,  the  re¬ 
medial  reading  expert  would  help  seriously  retarded  pupils  indi¬ 
vidually  or  in  small  groups.  The  elaborate  cumulative  records 
available  in  the  testing  office  are  exceedingly  useful  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  information  about  the  child’s  family  background,  aca¬ 
demic  achievement,  health,  social  adjustment,  interests  and  abili¬ 
ties  aids  the  reading  expert  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual 
pupil.  In  the  school  just  described  expert  assistance  is  available 
only  for  the  most  serious  cases.  The  less  serious  cases  who  are  not 
able  to  extract  the  necessary  instruction  from  the  general  class¬ 
room  procedure  are  neglected.  An  attempt  of  this  kind  to  inte¬ 
grate  reading  with  instruction  as  a  whole  and  to  care  individually 
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for  cases  of  marked  retardation  can  succeed  only  if  sufficient  ex¬ 
pert  assistance  is  available  both  for  the  supervision  of  teachers 
and  for  individual  diagnosis  and  remediation. 

The  workshop  type  of  program. — In  schools  having  large  num¬ 
bers  of  pupils  who  constitute  reading  problems,  workshop  courses 
and  reading  laboratories  have  been  introduced  into  the  curriculum. 
The  purpose  of  these  forms  of  modification  of  regular  classes  is  to 
teach  the  less  gifted  pupils  reading  skills  and  utility  English  as 
well  as  literature  chosen  in  consideration  of  the  pupils’  practical 
needs.  Such  courses  are  a  pedagogical  hybrid  having  character¬ 
istics  both  of  English  classes  and  of  remedial  reading  groups.  An 
unpublished  report  by  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  McClure  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this  kind  of  remedial  reading  program : 

The  school  in  which  this  remedial  reading  was  introduced  pro¬ 
vides  three  distinct  courses  of  study  to  meet  the  diverse  needs  of 
the  pupils.  An  academic  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
pupils  who  intend  to  go  to  college ;  a  commercial  course  is  open  to 
recommended  pupils  after  the  freshman  year ;  and  a  civic  or  social 
scientific  course  is  provided  for  pupils  scoring  low  in  scholastic 
aptitude  and  having  no  definite  aims  in  view  after  high  school. 
The  remedial  reading  reported  by  Miss  McClure  was  done  with 
low  ninth-grade  pupils  in  the  last-mentioned  group. 

Her  class  consisted  of  twelve  boys  and  eight  girls,  all  of  whom 
had  been  cited  by  their  subject  teachers  as  deficient  in  reading 
ability.  The  teachers’  judgment  was  confirmed  by  the  results  of 
tests.  Over  half  of  the  pupils  came  from  underprivileged  homes ; 
many  presented  serious  behavior  problems. 

As  part  of  the  teacher’s  preliminary  preparation,  she  accom¬ 
panied  the  visiting  teacher  into  the  homes  of  the  boys  and  girls 
in  her  class.  This  trip  quickened  her  desire  to  give  these  children 
new  horizons  through  reading.  Dirty,  ramshackle  homes  in  the 
pine  barrens  housed  many  of  them.  In  a  house  devoid  of  any 
comforts  or  niceties  one  could  scarcely  expect  to  find  books  or 
magazines.  And  a  heritage  of  ignorance,  slovenliness,  and  indif¬ 
ference  could  not  be  expected  to  have  fostered  in  children  a  love 
of  reading. 

The  program  for  this  group  was  planned  primarily  to  create 
enjoyment  and  interest  in  everyday  reading  situations.  As  a  first 
step  the  co-operation  of  the  other  teachers  in  aiding  these  pupils 
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and  in  reporting  improvement  was  enlisted.  The  next  step  was 
to  obtain  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  pupils.  The  ap¬ 
proach  was  somewhat  as  follows:  “We  have  many  clubs  in  our 
school,  but  no  reading  club.  Wouldn’t  it  be  fun  to  form  one? 
Suppose  we  make  a  little  survey  of  this  class  to  see  how  many 
are  interested  in  books,  what  books  you  have  at  home,  and  what 
books  you  would  like  to  read.  ’  ’  This  suggestion  was  sufficient  to 
interest  the  pupils  in  preparing  a  short  questionnaire  which  they 
distributed  and  summarized.  The  answers  and  discussion  follow¬ 
ing  this  questionnaire  revealed  that  several  of  the  pupils  frankly 
disliked  reading  of  any  kind  and  that  the  others  read  books  and 
magazines  of  such  poor  quality  as  True  Story,  Detective  Story, 
and  Movie  Mirror.  It  was  a  real  thrill  to  anticipate  putting  into 
the  hands  of  these  book-impoverished  children  good  reading  mate¬ 
rial.  But  this  could  not  be  done  too  abruptly. 

The  club  was  organized  and  a  chairman,  a  secretary,  and  two 
librarians  were  elected.  Because  the  librarians  were  uncertain 
as  to  their  duties,  the  library  was  visited  by  the  entire  club.  The 
members  spent  a  period  browsing  among  the  books  and  receiving 
help  from  the  school  librarian  in  finding  books.  She  agreed  to 
supply  the  class  with  interesting  bibliographies  and  to  arrange  a 
shelf  of  books  which  they  might  especially  enjoy.  The  town 
librarian  was  equally  co-operative. 

Several  very  interesting  conversational  English  periods  grew 
out  of  the  visits  and  the  questionnaires.  These  informal  conver¬ 
sations  served  to  establish  friendly  relations  within  the  group 
and  with  the  teacher.  Several  additional  periods  were  spent  in 
administering  the  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability  and  the 
Gray  Oral  Reading  Paragraphs.  Thus  the  first  week  was  spent 
in  organizing  the  reading  club,  in  testing  the  pupils,  and  in 
acquainting  them  with  the  library.  The  rest  of  the  program 
evolved  week  by  week  as  follows : 

February  13-20 — We  Set  the  Stage. 

The  room  in  which  the  club  met  was  given  as  1 1  bookish  ’  ’  an  atmosphere  as 
possible.  A  few  artistically  gifted  pupils  made  slogans  and  posters  for  the 
bulletin  boards.  Compositions  were  written  having  such  titles  as  “Book 
J ourneys,  ’  ’  “  Book  Friends,  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  Movies  from  Books.  *  ’ 

The  town  library  donated  dozens  of  attractive  book  covers,  and  publishing 
houses  every  month  bestowed  their  discarded  colorful  displays  upon  the  club 
representative  who  called  for  them.  The  children  enjoyed  looking  at  this 
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material  which,  was  displayed  from  time  to  time  on  the  bulletin  boards. 
“Where  can  we  get  that  book?  Is  that  picture  really  about  something  in 
the  book?  What  does  that  word  mean?  Is  that  book  any  good  for  boys?” 
These  were  some  of  the  questions  elicited  by  the  displays. 

February  20-March  5 — We  Read  about  the  Radio. 

As  one  unit  in  the  ninth-grade  civics  course  is  on  the  radio,  the  class  began 
to  read  on  this  subject.  They  soon  discovered  a  dearth  of  material  in  their 
school  library  and  suggested  collecting  magazines  and  newspapers  for  the 
library.  So  the  call  went  out  for  magazines  old  and  new,  Sunday  supplement 
sheets,  and  the  radio  page  in  the  daily  papers.  The  freshman  class  heard  the 
appeal  and  responded  by  bringing  in  piles  of  magazines,  many  of  excellent 
quality.  From  these  magazines  and  newspapers  the  reading  group  cut  all 
the  material  pertinent  to  the  subject.  They  then  mounted  these  clippings, 
indexed  and  filed  them  under  such  headings  as  Broadcasts,  Children’s  Pro¬ 
grams,  and  Radio  Stations.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  much  of  the 
material  in  the  radio  issue  of  the  little  magazine,  Modern  Literature ,  the 
pupils  read  it  with  interest. 

During  this  unit  the  club  arranged  several  imaginary  radio  programs  to  give 
pupils  practice  in  oral  reading.  One  day  various  pupils  prepared  themselves 
to  read  some  material  which  might  be  used  in  a  radio  broadcast.  A  screen 
was  placed  in  the  front  of  the  room  and  the  pupils  went  behind  it  to  read. 
Having  an  unseen  audience  prevented  stagefright  and  added  to  the  fun. 
Each  reader  was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  being  a  good  radio  an¬ 
nouncer.  “You  don’t  want  your  audience  to  shut  you  off,”  they  were  told, 
‘  ‘  so  you  must  try  to  do  these  things  in  your  reading : 

1.  Read  smoothly 

2.  Phrase  correctly 

3.  Enunciate  clearly 

4.  Pause  only  in  the  right  places 

5.  Read  with  expression — see  the  subject  so  clearly  yourself  that  your 

audience  will  see  it,  too.” 

Another  day  they  arranged  a  Professor  Quiz  program  centered  about 
vocabulary.  Several  pupils  prepared  vocabulary  lists  of  words  taken  from 
their  reading.  Other  pupils  were  selected  to  define  the  words  and  use  them 
in  sentences.  If  they  failed,  they  heard  the  gong  ring  for  them.  This  device 
aroused  interest  and  stimulated  vocabulary  study.  A  similar  program  was 
built  around  questions  in  material  which  had  been  read  by  all  the  class. 

March  5-19 — We  Visit  the  Movies. 

The  first  day  that  a  movie  unit  was  announced  in  class,  interest  ran  high. 
A  motley  assortment  of  magazines  was  brought  in  and  one  period  was  spent 
in  reading  and  discussing  these  magazines.  The  next  day  they  explored  the 
better  magazines  for  movie  material  and  made  a  file  comparable  to  their 
radio  file.  The  school  librarian  provided  a  copy  of  ‘  ‘  Motion  Picture  Digest  ’  ’ 
for  everyone  in  the  class.  This  type  of  reading  was  fascinating  to  the  pupils 
because  each  had  a  favorite  movie  to  look  up.  Unfamiliar  words  such  as 
“pathos,”  “spectacular,”  and  “melodrama”  were  carefully  explained  and 
illustrated  by  some  particular  picture  which  the  pupils  had  seen. 
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Using  the  Movie  Digest  as  a  model,  the  pupils  wrote  their  own  reviews  of 
movies  they  had  seen,  marking  them  +  or  — ,  as  the  case  might  be,  for  children, 
youths,  or  adults.  In  writing  these  reviews  they  exhibited  unusually  good 
critical  ability.  Undoubtedly  reading  the  Movie  Digest  had  helped  them 
formulate  their  opinions. 

During  the  movie  unit  each  pupil  made  a  notebook  in  which  he  put  the 
following  material : 

1.  A  movie  review 

2.  A  paragraph  or  two  telling  why  a  certain  story  would  make  a  good 

movie 

3.  Clippings  and  pictures  about  movies 

4.  A  list  of  good  movie  manners 

5.  Reasons  for  studying  the  movies 

6.  Requirements  for  a  good  movie 

7.  A  list  of  sources  of  information  about  the  movies 

8.  A  summary  of  two  stories  about  movies  taken  from  Adventure  Bound 

9.  A  movie  vocabulary 

March  20-April  3 — We  Bead  about  Our  Community. 

Because  the  locality  is  rich  in  historical  lore,  the  group  decided  to  center 
some  of  their  reading  about  the  fact  and  fiction  of  the  community.  The 
school  librarian  arranged  a  shelf  of  books  about  this  section  of  New  Jersey. 
When  the  children  discovered  that  two  of  their  number  actually  lived  in 
farmhouses  described  in  Old  Farmhouses  of  New  Jersey,  they  became  most 
enthusiastic  about  discovering  more  places  of  interest  in  their  community. 
Many  places  of  interest  were  visited  by  the  group.  These  excursions  stimu¬ 
lated  further  reading  and  constructive  activities.  Their  models  of  people  and 
places,  maps,  charts,  and  pictures  were  placed  in  the  display  case  near  the 
school’s  front  entrance  and  their  pride  in  their  achievement  was  increased 
still  more  by  a  feature  article  on  their  exhibit  in  the  school  paper.  The  read¬ 
ing  interest  aroused  extended  to  books  about  other  communities. 

The  other  units — Hobby  Show;  We  Are  Salesmen;  We  Start 
Book  Lists;  We  Write  Headlines ;  We  Plan  an  Assembly  Program 
(which  took  the  form  of  a  dramatization  of  characters  about  whom 
they  had  read  and  which  stimulated  them  to  read  further  in  order 
to  check  on  the  accuracy  of  details  for  costumes) ;  We  Take  Our 
Reading  Outdoors  (which  included  some  choral  speaking) — these 
units  were  handled  in  the  same  ingenious,  enthusiastic  way  as 
those  already  described  in  greater  detail. 

This  program  was  successful  in  many  ways,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  improvement  in  the  pupils’  behavior.  In  co-opera¬ 
tion,  attentiveness,  alertness,  and  self-confidence  the  children 
improved  markedly.  Three  children  who  were  totally  unable  to 
follow  instructions  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  overcame 
their  difficulty.  One  timid  little  girl  chosen  as  librarian  bios- 
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somed  under  her  responsibility  and  became  one  of  the  friendliest 
persons  in  the  room.  Before  the  program  was  begun  only  six 
books  had  been  borrowed  from  the  library  by  this  group,  whereas, 
at  the  end  of  the  semester,  the  librarian  reported  that  a  total  of 
102  books  had  been  withdrawn  by  children  in  the  Reading  Club. 
Not  all  of  these  books  were  read,  perhaps,  but  at  least  they  were 
examined.  The  town  librarian  likewise  reported  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  books  borrowed  and  the  interest  shown  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Reading  Club.  Other  teachers  reported  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  pupils  ’  reading  comprehension  and  interest  in  every 
subject.  At  the  close  of  the  experiment  the  class  radiated  a  cer¬ 
tain  vitality  which  was  lacking  before  the  work  began. 

Vitality  is  the  keynote  of  this  program — a  vitality  achieved  by 
setting  in  motion  activities  in  which  these  boys  and  girls  could 
function  successfully.  Reading  was  involved  in  this  on-going 
activity  and  motivated  by  it.  The  activity  was  sufficiently  com¬ 
plex  and  varied  in  form  to  provide  for  individual  differences 
within  the  group  to  which  the  teacher  was  alert.  These  are  the 
outstanding  features  of  this  successful  program. 

Remedial  reading  featuring  the  enjoyable  aspects  of  reading. — 
The  following  programs  start  with  reading  rather  than  with  other 
activities  out  of  which  the  need  for  reading  arises.  They  empha¬ 
size,  however,  interest  and  attitudes  more  than  specific  skills. 
They  aim  to  make  reading,  first  of  all,  an  enjoyable  experience. 
This,  it  cannot  become  if  pupils  are  bored  by  tedious  drills.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  drill  is  subordinated  to  interest  inherent  in  the  reading 
material  and  in  the  social  situation. 

Remedial  Programs  in  High  School 
The  best  programs  on  the  high-school  level  are  those  that  are 
cognizant  of  the  importance  of  individualization,  motivation,  and 
guidance.  The  interest  of  students  in  reading  and  their  desire 
for  improvement  are  basic  factors  in  the  success  of  any  remedial 
program.  Without  neglecting  specific  reading  skills,  the  best 
programs  attempt  to  relate  reading  to  the  students’  interests  and 
abilities. 

Witty  and  LaBrant3  described  a  plan  that  was  used  in  the  ninth- 
grade  class  of  the  Evanston  Township  High  School.  Twenty-one 
3  Paul  A.  Witty  and  Lou  LaBrant,  “Some  Results  of  Remedial  Instruction 
in  Reading,”  Educational  Trends,  II  (January,  1933),  7-13. 
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students  whose  reading  ages  were  two  or  more  years  lower  than 
the  averages  of  their  educational  and  mental  ages  as  indicated  by 
elementary-school  records  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  and 
of  group  intelligence  tests,  were  placed  in  a  remedial  reading  class. 
The  median  intelligence  quotient  of  this  group  was  89.2  in  a  range 
from  70-114.9.  The  students  were  about  one  year  over-age  for 
their  grade  placement. 

A  thorough  and  careful  diagnosis  was  provided  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  under  the  direction  of  the  educational  clinic  in  the  School 
of  Education,  Northwestern  University.  The  following  tests  and 
records  were  assembled  for  each  child : 

Measures  of  physical  growth  and  record  of  health 

Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Tests 

Porteus’  Maze  Tests 

New  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  Form  V 

Gray  Oral  Reading  Paragraphs 

Gates  Silent  Reading  Tests  (Four  types) 

Pintner-Patterson  Performance  Scales  (for  special  cases  only) 

Informal  rate  tests  on  material  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
teaching  units 

Case  study  data  including  information  on  language  spoken  at 
home,  nervous  and  emotional  difficulties,  and  reading 
interests 

The  findings  of  these  diagnoses  were  used  as  the  basis  of  the 
remedial  program. 

The  remedial  program  emphasized  five  important  features: 
(1)  the  building  of  the  students’  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
improve,  (2)  the  making  of  reading  an  enjoyable  process,  (3) 
the  teaching  of  skills  in  which  the  students  were  deficient,  (4) 
the  encouragement  of  voluntary  reading,  and  (5)  the  immediate 
use  in  other  subjects  of  the  reading  skills  learned. 

The  four  main  units  were  (1)  the  class  reading  of  short  selec¬ 
tions  from  Enos  Mills’  The  Story  of  a  Thousand  Year  Pine  and 
Other  Tales  of  Wild  Life  in  order  to  find  word  pictures;  (2)  the 
study  of  social  science  lessons  with  a  view  to  developing  skill  in 
getting  the  central  thought  and  organization  of  paragraphs  as 
well  as  details;  (3)  the  reading  of  Stevenson’s  Kidnaped  to  in¬ 
crease  speed  and  ability  to  appreciate  characterization;  and  (4) 
the  reading  of  a  volume  of  short  stories  and,  finally,  of  The  Can- 
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terbury  Pilgrims  in  order  to  correlate  all  the  skills  which  had  been 
taught. 

The  students’  interest  and  desire  to  improve  were  gradually 
developed  by  emphasizing  the  idea  that  they  were  much  more 
capable  than  their  reading  indicated  and  that  improvement  was 
possible.  After  each  remedial  unit,  the  specific  abilities  developed 
and  the  reading  progress  were  pointed  out  to  the  group. 

As  most  of  the  members  of  the  remedial  class,  because  of  re¬ 
peated  failure,  had  developed  an  antipathy  toward  reading,  in 
order  to  appeal  to  them  it  was  necessary  to  use  easy,  interesting 
material  full  of  sensory  images.  Attention  was  centered  upon 
their  skill  in  reacting  vividly  to  details  in  the  reading  and  in 
tying  up  these  reactions  to  past  experiences.  Books  were  chosen 
because  of  their  narrative  interest.  The  Story  of  a  Thousand 
Year  Pine  and  Other  Tales  of  Wild  Life  was  read  in  class  in 
lessons  of  approximately  fifteen  pages  per  day  and  the  recitation 
period  became  a  game  of  finding  as  many  word  pictures  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Kidnaped  was  at  first  read  in  class  in  units  of  about  4,000 
words  and  the  students  tested  on  their  ability  to  note  details,  react 
to  sensory  images,  and  follow  the  narrative  as  a  whole.  After 
three  days  the  assignments  were  doubled.  At  no  time  were  stu¬ 
dents  limited  as  to  the  amount  they  might  read.  They  were 
allowed  to  sample  books  in  the  library  conference  room  and  make 
their  own  choices  of  books  to  read  at  home. 

After  the  students  had  learned  to  note  details,  the  teacher  began 
to  ask  questions  which  stimulated  creative  reading.  Speed  in 
reading  developed  as  a  result  of  interest  in  narrative ;  word  mean¬ 
ings  were  discovered  from  the  context  while  reading.  Practice 
in  the  methods  of  discovering  important  facts  and  principles  in 
expository  materials  was  given  by  using  the  daily  assignments  of 
the  social  science  classes  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  The  teacher 
of  social  science  also  discussed  with  the  pupils  the  importance  of 
reading  and  found  occasion  to  use  the  specific  abilities  they  had 
developed  in  the  remedial  units,  and  to  point  out  their  improve¬ 
ment. 

In  this  program  no  tedious  drills,  no  devices,  no  notebooks,  no 
extensive  dictionary  study  were  used.  Instead,  the  emphasis  was 
centered  upon  natural,  enjoyable  reading.  Interest  was  focused 
on  the  printed  page.  The  reports  of  voluntary  reading  were 
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given  in  conversations  with  the  teacher  or  with  pupils  and  stressed 
the  type  of  characters,  the  most  interesting  events,  the  quality  of 
the  ending,  and  student’s  recommendation  concerning  the  book. 
The  entire  program  is  “sufficiently  simple  (and  directly  appli¬ 
cable)  to  make  it  of  practical  value  in  many  secondary  schools 
which  are  confronted  with  problem  cases  in  reading.”4 

Witty  and  Kopel5  described  another  remedial  program  in 
which  emphasis  was  placed  on  interest  and  attitudes.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  they  used  in  working  with  a  group  of  ninth-grade  students 
whose  reading  ability  was  below  the  eighth-grade  level  illustrates 
a  number  of  fundamental  points  in  classroom  motivation : 

1.  The  plan  of  instruction  was  developed  co-operatively  with 

the  pupils. 

2.  Interesting  books,  simple  enough  to  permit  success  in  read¬ 

ing  and  attractively  arranged  around  the  room,  were  pro¬ 
vided.  The  pupils  were  encouraged  to  choose  the  ones 
they  wanted  to  read. 

3.  While  the  class  was  engaged  in  voluntary  reading,  the 

teacher  interviewed  each  individual  in  turn  in  order  bet¬ 
ter  to  understand  his  reading  interests  and  problems  and 
to  establish  a  good  student-teacher  relationship. 

During  the  first  period  the  students  discussed  their  interests, 
the  books  they  had  read,  and  the  books  they  would  like  to  read. 
They  examined  books  and  periodicals.  Some  of  them  began  to 
make  bibliographies.  On  the  second  day  assignments  for  the 
Children’s  Bookshelf  were  distributed  and  the  students  recorded 
their  reactions  to  the  selection  on  special  reading  records.  In 
order  to  encourage  spontaneity  and  the  free  expression  of  opinion 
these  records  were  not  graded.  On  some  days  periodicals  were 
read  or  the  Weekly  News  of  the  school  discussed.  On  other  days 
the  class  was  taken  to  the  library  and  taught  how  to  locate  source 
materials  through  the  use  of  encyclopedias,  bibliographies,  and 
other  aids.  Clinical  facilities  were  available  for  the  testing  of 
vision,  hearing,  intelligence,  and  lateral  dominance.  Corrections 
of  defects  were  made. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

5  Paul  A.  "Witty  and  David  Kopel,  “Motivated  Remedial  Reading  in  the 
High  School:  A  Preliminary  Report,”  English  Journal,  XXV  (September, 
1936),  533-43. 
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The  success  of  this  program  was  judged  on  the  basis  of  observed 
changes  in  attitude  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  tests. 

Another  program  based  on  vital  interests  of  the  pupils  was 
reported  by  Corry  and  Schneirla.6  After  they  had  discovered 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  entering  high-school  students  were 
scored  low  in  reading  ability  (16.3  per  cent  of  the  group  had  not 
reached  seventh-grade  ability),  classes  were  segregated  according 
to  intelligence  tests  and  the  Stanford  Reading  Test  scores.  These 
classes  included  students  having  difficulty  in  reading,  “un-college 
students,  students  with  little  literary  background,  jaded  appetites, 
and  scarcely  any  self-confidence,  due  to  previous  unhappy  con¬ 
tacts  and  failures,  ’  ’  intelligent  Orientals  with  but  little  fluency  in 
English,  and  shy  reticent  children  who  had  not  shown  much  abil¬ 
ity,  but  who  were  expected  to  profit  by  a  course  giving  special 
help. 

A  questionnaire  was  used  to  ascertain  each  student ’s  interests. 
It  contained  questions  about  hobbies  and  methods  of  spending 
time  out  of  school,  and  a  list  of  activities  of  which  the  five  pre¬ 
ferred  were  to  be  underlined.  Projects  as  well  as  reading  along 
the  lines  of  interest  suggested  were  then  developed  by  the  pupils 
wishing  to  do  so.  At  times,  to  promote  group  interest,  selected 
books  were  put  into  the  children’s  hands,  for  example,  Hough’s 
Covered  Wagon.  Some  passages  were  read  aloud.  History  les¬ 
sons  were  related  to  the  subject  matter  when  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  Occasionally  the  class  as  a  whole  went  to  see  a 
movie,  or  read  simple  one-act  plays,  such  as  King’s  English,  or 
Dust  of  the  Boad.  Magazines  containing  short,  live  articles,  such 
as  those  in  the  Beader’s  Digest,  Time,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  or 
The  Thinker  were  also  made  available.  In  their  reading  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  held  to  standard  reading  skills,  analysis  of  characters, 
thought,  and  content,  and  to  interpretation  in  terms  of  their  own 
experience.  A  transcript  of  each  student’s  book  record  was  given 
to  his  next  teacher.  Supervised  instruction  in  writing  empha¬ 
sized  the  most  immediate  needs,  such  as  the  composition  of  busi¬ 
ness  letters  and  personal  letters,  letters  of  application,  and  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches. 

e  Molly  G.  Corry  and  Emma  Schneirla,  “Directed  Reading  in  Oakland  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School,”  California  Journal  of  Secondary  Education,  X  (October, 
1935),  455. 
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The  investigators  ’  impression  was  that,  once  the  students  found 
themselves  freed  of  the  imposed  and  restricted  reading  followed 
by  stereotyped  reports,  they  *  ‘  removed  their  armor,  ’  ’  read  more 
books,  and  recommended  them  to  their  classmates.  “As  abilities 
placed  in  right  conditions  began  to  function  and  accomplishments 
resulted,  the  sense  of  failure  disappeared,  and  full  proof  for  the 
necessity  of  the  existence  of  this  course  in  the  progressive  modern 
high  school  was  demonstrated.”  Friendliness  and  co-operation 
with  the  teacher  developed. 

Remedial  reading  featuring  drill. — In  marked  contrast  to  the 
preceding  programs  is  a  study  of  the  effects  of  short  periods  of 
formal  training  in  reading.7  Two  sections  of  English  enrolling 
fifty-four  high-school  juniors  were  given  training  in  reading  at 
the  end  of  the  regular  English  period  for  fifteen  minutes  once  a 
week  for  seven  weeks.  The  first  period  was  devoted  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  eye-movements  during  reading,  possibilities  of  improving 
eye-movements,  and  of  types  of  reading.  The  next  six  periods 
were  spent  in  practice  in  reading  as  rapidly  as  possible  each 
period  one  selection  of  1,500-2,000  words  in  length  and  of  a  diffi¬ 
culty  commensurate  with  that  found  in  high-school  and  college 
texts.  The  reading  selections  and  a  mimeographed  page  of  ten 
to  twelve  questions  on  the  content  of  the  selection  were  distributed 
face  down.  The  instructor  gave  a  starting  signal  and  wrote  on 
the  board  the  elapsing  time  in  ten-second  intervals.  Upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  reading,  the  student  copied  from  the  board  the 
length  of  time  it  took  to  read  the  selection  and  answered  questions 
without  referring  to  the  passage  read.  Thus  both  a  rate  score 
in  terms  of  words  per  second  and  a  comprehension  score  in  terms 
of  the  percentage  of  correct  answers  were  obtained.  The  average 
speeds  and  scores  were  tabulated  and  posted  week  by  week.  An 
increase  in  both  speed  and  comprehension  was  noted  as  well  as  a 
superiority  of  the  trained  group  over  the  untrained  on  the  Nelson- 
Denny  test,  given  six  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  training.  The 
investigators  concluded  “that  a  relatively  small  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  increasing  reading  speed  and  comprehension  during 
advanced  high-school  years  will  produce  increased  reading  abil¬ 
ity.”8  Although  it  is  fairly  well  established  that  an  increase  in 

7  Mazie  Earle  Wagner,  tf  Improving  Reading  Ability  of  High  School 
Juniors,”  School  and  Society,  XXXVI  (December  10,  1932),  767-68. 

s  IUd.,  p.  768. 
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specific  test  scores  can  be  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  “  testing-dr  ill- 
testing”  sort  of  program,  it  is  not  proved  that,  at  the  same  time, 
favorable  modification  of  attitudes  and  interests  has  been  made. 

Jacobson9  also  conducted  two  experiments  in  the  improvement 
of  reading  through  special  drills  in  connection  with  regular 
classes;  the  first  in  order  to  find  out  what  effect  sixty  work- type 
reading  exercises  given  in  English  would  have  on  pupils  ’  reading 
comprehension  scores  and  on  their  achievement  scores  in  general 
science  and  general  achievement  in  academic  subjects;  the  second, 
to  find  the  effect  of  exercises  in  science  units  on  comprehension 
score,  knowledge  of  general  science  gained,  and  grade  point  aver¬ 
ages.  Sixty-one  pupils  in  the  experimental  group  and  sixty-one 
controls  were  used  in  the  first  experiment,  from  classes  in  the  ninth 
grade.  In  the  second  experiment  in  the  field  of  science,  216  cases 
were  studied.  Drills  were  given  during  the  last  half  of  the  class 
period  to  the  experimental  group.  The  groups  were  equated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiments  on  the  basis  of  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion,  intelligence,  and  knowledge  of  general  science.  The  following 
tests  were  used:  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test  (Advanced  Examina¬ 
tion),  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale  Form  III,  Terman  Group 
Test  of  Mental  Ability,  Ruch-Popenoe  General  Science  Test  Form 
B,  a  mimeographed  general  science  test,  and  the  Iowa  Academic 
Meet  Examination  in  English  Mechanics,  Form  B.  The  experi¬ 
mental  group  made  larger  gains  than  the  controls  on  the  Iowa 
Silent  Reading,  the  Thorndike-McCall,  and  the  Ruch-Popenoe. 
However,  the  only  difference  which  was  statistically  significant 
was  on  the  Thorndike-McCall.  The  author  concluded  “these  data 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  giving  reading  instruction  in  the  field 
in  which  the  content  is  to  be  mastered  is  superior  to  giving  it  in 
another  subject-matter  field  and  expecting  the  ability  to  transfer 
to  a  content  field.  ’ ,10 

The  short  remedial  reading  course  has  been  criticized  on  the 
grounds  of  superficiality  and  possible  danger.  Some  experts  ad¬ 
vise  against  any  remedial  work  that  cannot  be  done  intensively. 
The  student  taking  the  short  unit  of  work  has  been  compared 
to  a  person  deserted  by  the  surgeon  in  the  middle  of  a  major 

9  Paul  B.  Jacobson,  Two  Experiments  with  WorTc-Type  Beading  Exercises 
in  Ninth  Grade,  University  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Education,  Yol.  VIII,  No.  5. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa:  University  of  Iowa,  1933. 

Ibid.,  p.  78. 
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operation.  That  analogy  may  be  descriptive  of  the  effect  of  cer¬ 
tain  short  courses  that  attempt  to  condense  an  elaborate  labora¬ 
tory  procedure  into  a  two-week  period.  It  is  not  an  appropriate 
characterization  of  a  short  course  planned  with  individual  needs 
and  the  time  limitations  in  mind  and  with  emphasis  on  a  natural 
type  of  practice. 

Remedial  reading  featuring  a  combination  of  methods. — The 
program  carried  out  in  grades  eight  and  nine  in  the  University 
High  School  of  the  University  of  Michigan11  emphasized  both 
voluntary  reading  and  drill  in  the  form  of  work  sheets  prepared 
to  guide  the  students  in  their  study  of  literary  selections  and 
mastery  of  sentence  structure  and  grammar.  These  work  sheets 
were  superior  to  the  published  drill  exercises  based  on  isolated 
bits  of  information  in  that  they  consisted  of  “well-adapted  subject 
matter  through  which  the  students  might  hope  to  gain  an  exten¬ 
sive  and  organized  body  of  useful  knowledge.  ’  ’  Every  effort  was 
made  to  find  the  specific  type  of  reading  that  each  member  of  the 
class  found  best  suited  to  his  interests  and  capacities.  By  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  material  used  consisted  of  fiction  chosen  from 
the  high-school  library.  The  questions  and  problems  in  some  of 
the  work  sheets  sought  to  direct  the  student’s  attention  to  the  key 
details  of  the  story  so  that  the  solution  of  the  problems  would 
insure  a  complete  reading  experience.  Other  work  sheets  were 
made  to  develop  “sentence  sense”  and  an  appreciation  of  sen¬ 
tence  structure. 

The  members  of  the  class  were  selected  from  grades  eight  and 
nine  on  the  basis  of  low  scores  in  rate  and  comprehension  on  the 
Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test  given  on  November  3,  1933.  No  pupil 
was  admitted  to  the  class,  however,  without  the  advice  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  his  classroom  teachers  who  reviewed  the  scores  and  con¬ 
sidered  the  general  advisability  of  segregating  the  student  from 
the  regular  English  classes.  Twenty-one  students  comprised  the 
class.  This  special  group  fell  3.7  grades  below  the  normal  group 
in  rate  and  2.4  grades  in  comprehension.  The  average  intelli¬ 
gence  quotient  of  the  special  group,  based  on  the  Terman  Group 
Test  of  Mental  Ability,  was  96.1  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
114.9  for  the  normal  group. 

11  Fred  G.  Walcott,  “New  Methods  and  Objectives  in  Teaching  Dull-Normal 
Pupils  to  Read,”  School  Beview,  XLIY  (May,  1936),  348-61. 
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Usually  two  class  periods  a  week  were  devoted  to  free  reading. 
The  students  were  never  urged  to  continue  a  selection  that  proved 
to  be  uninteresting.  On  a  special  form  each  student  kept  a  record 
of  each  of  the  materials  read,  listing  title,  author,  time  required 
for  completion,  and  making  a  brief  comment  on  the  relative  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  book.  The  class  reported  the  reading  of  266  books, 
an  average  of  12.7  books  for  each  individual. 

During  the  course  of  the  experiment  the  efficacy  of  applying 
speed  pressure  in  the  training  of  dull-normal  children  was  ques¬ 
tioned.  It  became  evident  that  lack  of  comprehension  was  the 
chief  limiting  factor,  both  in  the  student’s  pursuit  of  the  regular 
class  work  and  in  his  derivation  of  enjoyment  from  reading.  Any 
attempt  to  induce  rapidity  in  reading  proved  likely  to  render  this 
inability  more  acute.  In  fact,  this  group  seemed  to  have  already 
suffered  from  the  application  of  too  much  speed  pressure.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  dull-normal  individual’s  reading  in  later  life  re¬ 
quires  comprehension  but  not  necessarily  speed.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  students’  attention  was  not  directed  toward 
speed,  they  gained  about  1.6  grades  in  rate  during  a  four-month 
period,  while  their  superiors  who  had  not  received  the  training 
showed  a  slight  loss.  Apparently  gains  in  rate  were  concomitant 
with  gains  in  comprehension. 

An  example  of  a  comprehensive  program  which  appeared  to 
have  excellent  features  was  reported  by  Deal  and  Seamans.12 
Students  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  seriously  deficient  in 
reading  skills,  were  given  the  following  instruction  in  groups  of 
approximately  twenty : 

1.  Entertaining  short  stories  or  selections  were  used  as  read¬ 

ing  material. 

2.  A  reading  list  containing  novels  as  well  as  collections  of 

short  stories  was  prepared. 

3.  Certain  devices  were  used  to  increase  speed :  phrase  reading, 

scanning,  selection  of  key  words. 

4.  Scanning  for  specific  information  was  practiced. 

5.  Comprehension  was  improved  by  practice  in  answering 

detailed  questions  after  a  rapid  reading  of  the  paragraph, 
selecting  topic  sentences,  and  formulating  headlines  and 
titles  for  paragraphs. 

!2  Ada  B.  Deal  and  A.  Seamans,  ‘  ‘  Group  Remedial  Reading  in  High 
School,”  English,  Journal,  XXVI  (May,  1937),  355-62. 
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6.  Attention  was  given  to  the  learning  of  five  to  ten  new  words 

a  week,  to  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  and  the  use  of  new 
words  in  sentences. 

7.  Reading  for  pleasure  was  encouraged  by  having  the  students 

use  the  school  library  for  voluntary  reading  during  the 
English  period,  once  a  week,  or  more.  The  books  selected 
during  that  period  were  checked  by  a  reading  card  record. 
They  were  frequently  taken  home  to  be  completed. 

After  five  months  of  such  remedial  reading  instruction,  average 
gains  of  two  years  were  made  in  what  had  now  become  the  ninth 
grade  and  of  one  year  seven  months  in  the  tenth  grade  on  the 
Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test.  Four  months  later  a  retest  with  the 
form  initially  used  showed  marked  additional  gain. 

At  the  University  High  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Traxler13  conducted  a  series  of  three  experiments  with  seventh- 
grade  students  under  normal  classroom  conditions.  The  class 
periods  were  devoted  to  eight  objectives:  (1)  to  develop  lasting 
reading  interests,  (2)  to  learn  to  read  and  to  follow  directions, 
(3)  to  learn  to  find  facts  in  paragraphs,  (4)  to  learn  to  find  main 
ideas,  (5)  to  learn  to  find  details  supporting  main  ideas,  (6)  to 
learn  to  find  points  while  reading  rapidly,  (7)  to  learn  to  identify 
large  divisions,  and  (8)  to  build  power  to  grasp  and  interpret 
meaning.  An  assistant  worked  with  especially  handicapped  read¬ 
ers.  When  certain  students  did  not  need  further  training  on  the 
skill  on  which  the  class  was  working  they  were  allowed  to  do  free 
reading.  The  experimental  group  made  gains  in  mean  scores  as 
the  result  of  instruction.  One  third  of  the  pupils  raised  their 
scores  from  below  the  norm  to  above  the  norm  on  the  Sangren- 
Woody,  Gray,  and  Traxler  tests.  These  gains  were  maintained 
during  the  summer  vacation. 

An  excellent  account  of  the  effectiveness  of  individualized  in¬ 
struction  with  seriously  retarded  junior-high-school  students  is 
given  by  McCallister.14  Twenty-seven  retarded  readers  were 
studied  by  means  of  three  reading  tests — Thorndike-McCall  Read¬ 
ing  Scale,  Monroe  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test,  Ancient- 

13  Arthur  E.  Traxler,  ‘  ‘  Group  Corrective  Reading  in  the  Seventh  Grade — 
An  Experiment, ’  ’  School  Review,  XLI  (September,  1933),  519-30. 

14  James  M.  McCallister,  “The  Effectiveness  of  Remedial  Instruction  in 
Reading  in  the  Junior  High  School,”  School  Review,  XXXIX  (February, 
1931),  97-111. 
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Ships  Test  in  Gray’s  reading  test  (adapted).  In  addition,  their 
eye-movements  were  photographed.  The  students  fell  into  the 
following  four  groups :  (1)  twelve  who  were  decipherers,  (2)  four 
who  were  slow  learners,  (3)  five  who  were  slow,  accurate  readers, 
and  (4)  six  who  were  word  readers.  Appropriate  training  was 
given  to  each  group.  Each  group  showed  effects  of  the  particular 
type  of  training  given.  Especially  interesting  were  the  specific 
changes  in  eye-movements:  the  decipherers  decreased  in  median 
number  of  fixations;  the  slow  learners  likewise  reduced  their 
median  number  of  fixations;  the  slow  readers  showed  a  variety 
of  results;  and  the  word  readers,  little  or  no  eye-movement  im¬ 
provement.  Twenty-three  of  the  twenty-seven  students  made 
greater  improvement  than  would  be  expected  in  the  usual  school 
year.  In  general,  the  gains  persisted  after  discontinuance  of 
training,  although  the  permanency  varied  with  individuals  and 
with  tests.  Gains  in  comprehension  showed  greater  persistency, 
in  general,  than  did  gains  in  rate. 

It  is  probably  easier  to  teach  some  reading  skills  than  others. 
Leggitt15  gave  forty-two  ninth-grade  students  systematic  instruc¬ 
tion  and  practice  in  eight  working  skills  used  in  the  study  of  the 
social  sciences:  (1)  becoming  informed  about  a  new  book,  (2) 
using  general  reference  books,  (3)  reading  a  newspaper,  (4)  in¬ 
terpreting  a  picture  graph,  (5)  interpreting  a  diagram  or  chart, 
(6)  interpreting  a  table  of  statistics,  (7)  summarizing,  and  (8) 
outlining.  The  total  time  devoted  to  the  special  instruction  and 
practice  was  five  recitation  periods  and  five  study  periods  a  week 
for  eighteen  weeks.  The  experimental  group  was  given  one  lesson 
in  each  of  three  six-week  periods  on  each  of  the  eight  skills  being 
investigated.  The  same  amount  of  drill  was  devoted  to  each  skill. 
The  control  group  was  left  to  study  as  usual.  At  the  end  of  each 
six  weeks,  students  in  both  groups  were  given  a  working  skill  test 
in  social  science  materials.  The  experimental  group  surpassed 
the  control  group  in  each  skill  but  in  varying  degrees.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  training  of  ninth-grade  students  in  summarizing  and 
outlining  improved  these  abilities  to  a  high  degree  whereas  train¬ 
ing  helped  least  in  the  interpretation  of  diagrams,  charts,  picture 
graphs,  and  statistical  tables. 

is  Dorothy  Leggitt,  “Measuring  Progress  in  Working  Skills  in  Ninth-Grade 
Civics,’ ’  School  Review,  XLII  (November,  1934),  676-87. 
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Remedial  Programs  in  College 

The  need  for  the  improvement  of  reading  at  all  educational 
levels  has  already  been  emphasized.  It  is  apparent  that  remedial 
and  corrective  work  with  college  students  will  be  necessary  until 
such  time  as  students  shall  enter  college  equipped  with  the  read¬ 
ing  ability  required  for  college  work. 

Extent  of  remedial  reading  in  college. — The  extent  to  which 
programs  of  remedial  work  are  in  operation  in  different  colleges 
varies  considerably.  In  some  higher  institutions  no  work  along 
this  line  is  done;  in  others,  some  help  is  given  to  individuals  by 
members  of  the  psychology  department  or  the  English  depart¬ 
ment  ;  in  still  other  colleges  elaborate  programs  have  been  devel¬ 
oped.  The  elaborateness  of  a  given  program  may  be  indicated 
on  the  following  crude  scale : 

1.  No  program — Occasionally  a  student  is  helped  by  some  in¬ 

terested  instructor. 

2.  Casual  decentralized  program — One  test  is  administered  and 

incidental  attention  is  given  to  reading  in  connection  with 
regular  classes  and  by  individual  instructors. 

3.  Systematic  decentralized  program — Throughout  the  institu¬ 

tion  work  on  the  problem  of  reading  is  carried  on  in  all 
classes — work  on  word  analysis  and  word  histories,  and  on 
idiomatic  groupings  of  words,  help  in  enunciation  and 
other  aspects  of  oral  speech  is  given  in  English  and  speech 
courses ;  study  of  and  practice  in  reading  abilities  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  psychology  classes  and  courses  in  education ;  and 
attention  to  other  reading  skills  is  given  in  the  courses  in 
which  they  are  especially  needed. 

4.  Semi-centralized  program — Specific  units  in  the  improve¬ 

ment  of  reading  are  given  in  orientation  courses,  “How  to 
Study”  classes,  and  other  regularly  scheduled  courses. 

5.  Centralized  program — Work  in  reading  is  concentrated  in 

special  remedial  classes,  reading  laboratories,  and  reading 
clinics. 

It  seems  quite  obvious  that  a  combination  of  attention  to  reading 
in  all  courses  supplemented  by  the  specialized  services  mentioned 
in  (5)  is  the  best  plan  under  the  present  conditions  of  reading 
retardation  of  many  entering  college  students,  and  with  the  pau¬ 
city  of  information  about  remedial  reading  possessed  by  the  aver¬ 
age  college  teacher. 
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For  more  than  a  decade  programs  of  various  types  have  been 
developed  in  an  effort  to  prove  that  reading  ability  may  be  im¬ 
proved,  or  to  help  freshmen  having  reading  difficulties,  or  to  teach 
students  more  effective  habits  of  study,  or  to  improve  reading 
technics  of  students  in  particular  courses.  These  programs  have 
varied  from  those  emphasizing  systematic  drill  for  the  entire  class 
to  elaborate  programs  including  very  complete  diagnosis  and 
training  of  students  having  serious  reading  difficulties. 

Pioneer  programs. — Notable  among  the  pioneer  programs, 
which  usually  were  conducted  with  comparatively  large  groups 
of  students  and  which  attempted  to  improve  certain  common  read¬ 
ing  and  study  skills,  are  those  of  Stone,16  Remmers  and  Stalnaker,17 
Jones,18  Averill  and  Mueller,19  and  Watson  and  Newcomb.20  In 
these  pioneer  investigations  there  was  a  minimum  of  diagnosis  of 
specific  difficulties  and  of  individualized  instruction.  The  train¬ 
ing  was  usually  in  the  nature  of  drills  that  could  be  practiced  by 
the  group  as  a  whole.  Reading  tests  were  given  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  training  period  in  order  to  measure  improve¬ 
ment.  Each  program,  however,  had  individual  features. 

The  results  of  a  program  with  only  seven  students  at  Purdue 
University21  were  sufficiently  significant  to  warrant  further 
investigation.  The  subjects,  who  were  in  the  lowest  fourth  of 
entering  freshmen  as  measured  by  the  psychological  examination, 
met  voluntarily  for  drill  and  measurement  of  progress.  The 
first  and  the  last  meetings  were  devoted  to  the  administration  of 
the  two  forms  of  the  Purdue  Reading  Test.  The  procedure  was 
as  follows:  At  the  first  meeting  students  were  told  of  experi- 

16  C.  W.  Stone,  ‘ 1  Improving  the  Reading  Ability  of  College  Students,  ’  ’ 
Journal  of  Educational  Method,  II  (September,  1922),  8-23. 

17  H.  H.  Remmers  and  J.  M.  Stalnaker,  1  *  An  Experiment  in  Remedial  Read¬ 
ing  Exercises  at  the  College  Level,”  School  and  Society,  XXVIII  (December 
22,  1928),  797-800. 

is  Edward  S.  Jones,  Testing  and  Training  the  Inferior  Freshman,  pp.  80-89. 
The  University  of  Buffalo  Studies,  Vol.  V,  No.  3.  Buffalo,  New  York:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buffalo,  April,  1927. 

is  L.  A.  Averill  and  A.  D.  Mueller,  ‘  ‘  The  Effect  of  Practice  on  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Silent  Reading  in  Adults,”  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  XVII 
(February,  1928),  125-29. 

20  Goodwin  Watson  and  Theodore  M.  Newcomb,  “Improving  Reading  Abil¬ 
ity  among  Teachers  College  Students,”  Teachers  College  Record,  XXXI 
(March,  1930),  535-39. 

21  H.  H.  Remmers  and  J.  M.  Stalnaker,  op.  cit. 
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mental  results  on  reading,  the  various  factors  influencing  reading 
rate  and  comprehension,  and  the  demonstrated  improvability  of 
reading  abilities.  The  need  was  stressed  for  exceeding  one’s 
accustomed  rate  without  a  loss  in  comprehension.  Crawford’s 
The  Technique  of  Study  was  used  as  practice  material.  In  class 
a  section  of  the  book  was  assigned  for  rapid  reading  and  was  indi¬ 
vidually  timed.  At  the  beginning  each  chapter  was  broken  up 
into  three  parts,  one  part  being  given  each  evening.  Later,  half 
a  chapter,  and  still  later,  a  whole  chapter  was  read  in  one  sitting. 
The  books  were  left  in  the  custody  of  the  experimenter.  Each 
student  kept  a  graphic  record  of  his  progress  in  terms  of  the 
average  number  of  lines  read  per  minute  and  the  percentage  of 
correct  answers  on  the  objective  tests.  These  records  were  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  reading  difficulty  of  the  material  was 
approximately  constant  throughout  the  book  and  that  consecutive 
tests  were  approximately  equal  in  difficulty.  In  the  thirteen  prac¬ 
tice  periods  the  average  number  of  lines  read  per  minute  ranged 
from  20.7  to  26.9.  The  accomplishment  in  the  end  period  repre¬ 
sented  a  gain  of  24.6  per  cent  over  that  of  the  initial  period.  The 
students’  comprehension  of  the  material,  as  measured  by  true- 
false  tests,  in  general,  paralleled  the  rate. 

Somewhat  similar  programs  were  developed  in  English  courses 
or  in  education  classes  by  Stone,  Witty  and  Lehman,  and  Parr 
and  Berry.  Stone22  reported  one  of  the  earliest  successful  pro¬ 
grams  for  improving  reading.  It  was  carried  on  with  five  classes 
in  educational  psychology  and  educational  methods  and  theory  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  with  ten  classes  at  the  University 
of  Washington.  Diagnosis  of  each  student  was  made,  and  each 
student’s  capability  interpreted  to  him  in  terms  of  standards. 
He  was  then  assisted  in  detecting  and  removing  personal  hin¬ 
drances.  The  procedure  included  a  number  of  other  desirable 
features.  Direction  sheets  relating  to  the  amount  and  kinds  of 
practice  were  given  to  the  students.  Practice  in  reading  silently 
and  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  adequate  comprehension 
outside  of  class  for  thirty  minutes  a  day  was  encouraged.  The 
students  were  also  directed  in  a  study  of  factors  conditioning 
success  in  reading  as  described  in  professional  literature.  The 
required  readings  for  the  course  were  used  as  practice  material. 

22  C.  W.  Stone,  op.  cit. 
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Frequent  measurement  of  progress  kept  the  student  informed  of 
his  success  or  failure.  Graphic  records  and  other  devices  were 
used  to  stimulate  persistence  in  practice.  The  experiment  lasted 
three  weeks.  In  that  time  the  students  in  one  experimental 
group  made  nearly  twice  as  much  gain  in  comprehension  as  those 
in  a  partial  control  group  and  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  those 
in  a  control  group.  Gains  of  from  35  to  108  per  cent  were 
reported. 

Some  of  the  features  of  Stone’s  program  were  used  by  Witty 
and  Lehman23  with  four  groups  of  twenty  students  each  in  a 
course  in  the  psychology  of  reading  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 
Two  groups  met  twice  a  week  for  thirteen  and  a  half  weeks.  Two 
summer-school  groups  met  three  times  a  week  for  five  weeks. 
The  students  in  these  groups  practiced  silent  reading  outside  of 
class  for  thirty  minutes  to  increase  speed,  keeping  a  record  and 
summarizing  the  material  read.  For  practice  material,  reference 
books  in  the  course  were  read.  Every  student  who  continued 
practice  for  thirteen  and  one-half  weeks  made  noticeable  im¬ 
provement.  The  spaced  practice  of  the  winter  group  was  more 
effective  than  was  the  concentrated  practice  of  the  summer 
groups  in  increasing  speed  and  comprehension.  The  investiga¬ 
tors  concluded  that  increase  in  rate  of  reading  carries  with  it 
increase  in  ability  to  comprehend.  The  converse  has  also  been 
demonstrated. 

Remedial  programs  reported  from  1930-1936. — Later  programs 
follow  approximately  the  same  general  patterns  as  the  pioneer 
studies.  The  remedial  reading  program  developed  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,24  gave  definite  evidence  of  being  beneficial  to  college 
students.  It  consisted  of  remedial  drill  in  silent  reading  and  of 
instruction  in  how  to  study.  The  training  time  consisted  of 
fifteen  two-hour  weekly  meetings.  At  the  end  of  the  training 
period  the  experimental  group  showed  twice  as  much  improve¬ 
ment  in  silent  reading  as  did  the  control  group,  and  also  excelled 
in  the  scores  on  true-false  tests  in  educational  psychology.  The 
grade  point  averages  made  by  students  who  received  training  in 
reading  were  higher  during  the  period  of  remedial  instruction 

23  Paul  A.  Witty  and  Harvey  C.  Lehman,  ‘ 1  Teaching  College  Students  ‘  How 
to  Study,’  ”  Education,  XLVIII  (September,  1927),  47-56. 

24  Frank  W.  Parr,  “Teaching  College  Students  How  to  Read,”  Journal  of 
Higher  Education,  II  (June,  1931),  324-30. 
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than  were  those  which  they  had  earned  before  and  this  improved 
level  of  general  scholarship  was,  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  main¬ 
tained  during  the  following  semester.  From  this  particular 
remedial  instruction  students  of  higher  intelligence  profited  most. 

Berry25  was  able  in  one  month’s  time  to  improve  the  ability  of 
204  students  in  an  experimental  group  in  several  respects.  An 
initial  test  consisting  of  paragraphs  to  read  and  questions  on  the 
paragraphs  to  answer  was  given  to  both  the  experimental  and  a 
control  group.  After  one  month  of  practice  in  which  exercises 
and  didactic  material  were  used  in  place  of  the  usual  English 
composition,  gains  of  from  15  to  50  per  cent  were  noted.  A 
degree  of  improvement  that  was  statistically  significant  was  noted 
in  six  abilities:  (1)  to  accompany  one’s  reading  with  appropriate 
visual  imagery,  (2)  to  know  or  to  infer  the  meaning  of  difficult 
or  unusual  words,  (3)  to  note  restrictive  modification,  (4)  to 
disregard  the  irrelevant,  (5)  to  accept  the  writer’s  point  of  view 
without  bias  or  prejudice,  and  (6)  to  skim  to  get  a  bird’s-eye 
view  of  the  subject.  Lesser  gains  (less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
original  score)  were  noted  in  (1)  the  selection  of  data  for  use  in 
answering  questions,  (2)  isolation  of  the  essential  parts  of  an 
idea,  and  (3)  determination  of  the  topic  of  a  selection.  The 
average  gains  of  the  control  group  were  negligible. 

At  Mount  Holyoke  College,26  likewise,  remedial  work  on  the 
basis  of  individual  diagnosis  has  resulted  in  objective  improve¬ 
ment  and  in  favorable  changes  in  the  student’s  attitude  toward 
herself  and  her  college  requirements.  The  procedure  used  was 
as  follows:  Two  entering  classes  were  given  two  forms  of  a  test 
designed  to  measure  four  factors  responsible  for  verbal  inade¬ 
quacy,  namely,  poor  vocabulary,  the  memorizing  instead  of  the 
analyzing  attitude,  inability  to  get  the  central  thought  of  a  para¬ 
graph,  and  inefficient  eye-movements.  Students  who  ranked  in 
the  lowest  three  deciles  of  these  reading  tests  and  were  also  in  the 
C,  D,  or  E  groups  of  the  verbal  part  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  were  selected  for  remedial  work. 

These  selected  students  were  divided  into  groups  of  three  to 
five.  The  entire  group  met  once  a  week  for  five  or  six  weeks  with 

25  Betty  Trier  Berry,  ‘  ‘  Improving  the  Beading  Ability  of  Freshman,  ’  ’ 
English  Journal  (College  Edition),  XX  (December,  1931),  824-28. 

26  Herbert  Moore,  ‘  ‘  Diagnosing  and  Caring  for  the  Beading  Difficulties  of 
College  Freshmen,”  Journal  of  Psychology,  I  (1935-36),  139-43. 
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an  instructor  for  discussion  of  study  methods.  The  small  groups 
met  once  a  week  with  a  graduate  student,  interested  in  teaching 
and  selected  as  co-worker.  In  the  small  group  meetings  prac¬ 
tice  exercises  assigned  from  a  manual  were  used.  Students  weak 
in  any  particular  fundamental  worked  with  the  graduate  student 
individually. 

By  the  end  of  three  months  the  freshmen  following  this  pro¬ 
gram  had  increased  30  to  65  per  cent  in  vocabulary  and  25  to  75  per 
cent  in  scores  on  comprehension  tests.  Perhaps  still  more  impor¬ 
tant  was  the  observed  change  in  attitude  from  discouragement  to 
a  realistic  facing  of  a  difficulty  and  a  successful  determination 
to  overcome  it. 

Still  more  elaborate  programs  have  been  worked  out  for  large 
groups  of  college  students  by  a  number  of  investigators.  The 
following  are  among  the  most  representative.  At  the  University 
of  Nebraska  Thompson27  obtained  evidence  that  college  freshmen 
as  a  group  do  not  improve  in  reading  ability,  as  measured  by  the 
Whipple  High  School  and  College  Beading  Test,  after  a  semester 
of  college  work.  Improvement  was  made,  however,  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  period  of  time  when  individual  diagnosis  and  reme¬ 
dial  work  of  the  following  kinds  were  given :  Special  conference 
periods  were  arranged  in  which  the  students  studied  their  own 
test  papers.  References  on  “how  to  study”  were  given  and  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  eye-movement  and  vocalization.  Several  periods 
were  spent  on  finding  the  ideas  in  selections,  and  special  help  was 
given  on  notetaking. 

Correlation  of  remedial  reading  with  college  courses. — At  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1930,  Booker28  made  an  intensive  and 
comprehensive  study  of  the  type  of  remedial  procedure  used  in 
connection  with  a  regular  college  course.  A  general  survey  of 
the  reading  ability  of  the  1930-31  freshmen  was  made  by  using 
the  Test  of  Achievement  in  Silent  Reading,  the  first  part  of  a 
battery  developed  in  the  study.  Additional  evidence  of  students' 
reading  ability  was  obtained  from  the  university  entrance  tests. 
As  a  result  of  this  survey  students  were  classified  into  four 

27  William  H.  Thompson,  “An  Experiment  in  Remedial  Reading,”  School 
and  Society,  XXXIV  (August,  1931),  156-58. 

28  Ivan  A.  Booker,  The  Measurement  and  Improvement  of  Silent  Beading 
Among  College  Freshmen  (private  edition) .  Chicago :  University  of  Chicago 
Libraries,  1934. 
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groups:  deficient,  doubtful,  average,  and  superior  readers.  In 
November,  the  Minnesota  Heading  Examination  for  College  Stu¬ 
dents  and  the  investigator’s  own  test  of  reading  vocabulary  were 
given  to  all  but  the  average  readers.  Thorough  study  of  eye- 
movements  was  made  for  twenty-five  poor  and  twenty-five  su¬ 
perior  readers.  The  reading  test  scores  and  eye-movement 
records  were  in  close  agreement  with  respect  to  (1)  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  poor  readers;  (2)  the  amount  of  difference  in  reading 
ability  which  existed  at  the  college  level;  (3)  the  typical  reading 
habits  of  college  freshmen;  (4)  the  relation  between  rate  and 
comprehension  in  reading;  (5)  the  relation  between  intelligence 
and  general  reading  ability;  and  (6)  the  reliability  of  a  rate 
score.  The  careful  diagnosis  made  of  each  of  the  sixteen  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  the  group  was  used  in  providing  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  thereby  disclosed. 

The  remedial  program  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  since 
reading  is  essentially  a  thought-getting  process  the  content  of  a 
college  course  should  be  appropriate  material  in  which  to  develop 
better  reading  habits.  One  course,  namely,  “A  Survey  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Civilization,”  was  taken  by  all  sixteen  students  who  volun¬ 
teered  for  remedial  work. 

The  plan  of  the  course  included  lectures  three  days  per  week 
and  small  group  discussions  on  the  other  two  days.  The  sixteen 
deficient  readers  were  put  together  in  one  of  the  discussion 
groups.  In  addition,  they  met  in  a  special  reading  period  one 
hour  each  school  day  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks.  The  remedial 
teacher  attended  the  lectures  and  discussion  group  as  well  as  the 
reading  class. 

The  objectives  of  the  survey  course  were  given  to  the  students 
for  careful  study.  The  objectives  of  the  training  period  were 
presented  and  their  significance  considered  in  relation  to  those 
of  the  survey  course.  Eighteen  periods  were  devoted  to  instruc¬ 
tion  and  practice  in  interpreting  entire  sections  or  chapters ;  ten 
periods  to  paragraph  analysis;  five  to  sentence  interpretation; 
and  four  to  word  analysis.  Throughout  the  course  emphasis  was 
continually  placed  on  three  ideas:  (1)  that  reading  is  thought 
getting;  (2)  that,  since  this  is  true,  concentration  of  attention  is 
necessary  for  effective  thought  getting;  and  (3)  that  students 
should  habitually  read  with  a  purpose. 
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Certain  forms  of  the  new  test  battery  were  given  for  the  final 
measurements.  Eye-movement  records  were  again  made.  Re¬ 
sults  from  these  show  that  four  students  made  definite  improve¬ 
ment  in  reading,  eight  made  moderate  gains,  and  four  made  little 
or  no  improvement. 

A  control  group  of  slightly  more  capable  students  showed  no 
improvement  in  reading  without  instruction.  It  can  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  gains  made  by  the  students  in  the  remedial  class 
were  apparently  due  to  the  remedial  instruction.  Although  the 
achievements  of  certain  students  in  the  group  were  far  from 
satisfactory,  the  results  obtained  justify  further  experimentation 
with  the  remedial  procedures  followed  in  this  study. 

In  future  experiments  of  this  type  there  is  some  evidence  that 
the  following  modifications  would  make  the  remedial  work  more 
effective:  (1)  give  instruction  only  to  the  most  earnest  students; 
(2)  conduct  the  class  during  the  students’  first  quarter  of  resi¬ 
dence;  (3)  let  the  instruction  extend  through  an  entire  quarter 
instead  of  only  eight  weeks;  (4)  organize  the  work  in  conjunction 
with  a  course  in  which  there  is  an  abundance  of  easy  reading  ma¬ 
terial;  and  (5)  adapt  the  work  as  fully  as  possible  to  the  inter¬ 
ests,  needs,  and  abilities  of  the  individual  student. 

Still  more  closely  integrated  with  the  regular  freshman  cur¬ 
riculum  was  the  remedial  reading  at  Hiram  College,  Ohio,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  Constance  M.  McCullough29  in  1938-39.  The  re¬ 
medial  reading  was  part  of  a  utility  course  for  college  freshmen, 
the  aim  of  which  was  “to  improve  the  student’s  oral  and  written 
expression,  his  reading  comprehension  and  speed,  and  his  study 
habits.”  This  course  met  three  days  a  week  during  the  school 
year  and  carried  six  hours  of  regular  freshman  English  credit. 
The  members  of  this  class  of  forty-one  students  constituted  the 
lowest  40  per  cent  of  the  entering  freshman  class,  judged  on  the 
basis  of  the  Purdue  English  Placement  Test,  the  Iowa  Silent 
Reading  Test,  and  an  autobiographical  essay. 

The  class  work  included  the  following  features: 

1.  Special  instruction  with  regard  to  the  student’s  immediate 
needs  in  their  other  courses. 

29  Constance  M.  McCullough,  English  Conference :  A  Utility  Course  for  Col¬ 
lege  Freshmen.  Hiram  College,  Hiram,  Ohio.  Report  for  1938-39  (mimeo¬ 
graphed). 
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2.  Impromptu  writing  or  discussion  of  written  materials  on  a 

topic  on  which  all  had  read.  An  effort  was  made  in  oral 
and  written  discussion  to  foster  logical  thinking  and 
openmindedness  on  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  a  particu¬ 
lar  problem. 

3.  Development  of  reading  skills  and  the  construction  of  para¬ 

graphs.  “Strang’s  Study  Type  of  Reading  Exercises 
were  used  to  test  the  speed  of  reading  and  grasp  of  main 
ideas,  and  to  develop  skill  in  outlining.  .  .  .  Insofar  as 
possible  every  reading  skill  was  discussed  from  the  point 
of  view  of  composition,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  a  student 
learned  to  build  paragraphs  at  the  same  time  that  he 
learned  to  read  them,  learned  to  construct  sentences  as  he 
worked  to  discover  an  author’s  intention  in  the  use  of  a 
particular  type  of  sentence  structure,  and  so  forth.  ’  ’ 

4.  Division  of  the  class  in  the  second  semester  into  three 

groups — “a  high  comprehension  group,  a  low  compre¬ 
hension  group,  and  a  group  whose  grammar  and  me¬ 
chanics  were  unusually  poor.  All  three  groups  engaged 
in  a  widely  varied  reading  program  of  a  book  a  week, 
chosen  by  the  students  themselves,  with  the  guidance  that 
they  solicited  from  the  instructor.  .  .  .  During  this  se¬ 
mester  the  propaganda  analysis  approach  which  had 
characterized  the  magazine  reading  of  the  first  semester 
was  carried  over  into  the  critical  study  of  the  weekly 
books.  The  high  comprehension  group  branched  out  into 
a  great  deal  of  discussion,  informal  debate,  and  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  programs  of  various  sorts  involving  English 
skills  and  evaluative  reading.  The  low  comprehension 
group  was  given  a  great  deal  of  exercise  in  reading  skills 
and  was  occasionally  joined  by  the  grammar  and  me¬ 
chanics  group  whose  title  suggests  its  chief  occupation. 
The  latter  group  was  short-lived  because,  after  eight 
meetings,  the  instructor  had  proved  to  herself  that  the 
drill  techniques  which  had  failed  to  improve  these  stu¬ 
dents  in  high  school  held  no  magic  on  the  college  level.” 

5.  Individual  conferences  held  each  week.  During  the  first 

semester  these  conferences  were  of  the  nature  of  half- 
hour  periods  of  work  with  the  instructor.  During  the 
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second  semester  students  who  were  making  a  good  ad¬ 
justment  to  college  and  had  improved  markedly  from 
September  to  December  were  not  required  to  attend  indi¬ 
vidual  conferences  regularly. 

The  results  of  this  program  were  evidenced  in  improvement 
along  many  lines.  Gains  of  from  one  and  one  half  to  over  two 
years  were  made  on  standardized  tests,  marked  improvement  in 
composition  was  noted  by  English  instructors,  and  the  mortality 
of  this  group  was  reduced.  It  is  the  subjective  opinion  of  both 
students  and  instructor  that  the  improvement  made  was  largely 
due  to  the  conference  method. 

Concentrated  remedial  reading  programs. — Gray30  described 
the  diagnostic  and  remedial  program  for  freshmen  in  operation 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1935.  The  battery  of  tests  to 
which  they  were  subjected  included  the  American  Council  Psy¬ 
chological  Examination,  the  English  Placement  and  the  Physical 
Science  Placement  tests  which  had  been  developed  by  the  board 
of  examiners,  the  Minnesota  Reading  Examination  for  College 
Freshmen,  the  Thurstone  Vocational  Interests  Tests,  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  vocabulary  test  based  on  technical  words  used  in  the  general 
divisional  courses  of  the  college.  The  scores  on  the  Minnesota 
Reading  Examination  varied  from  four  to  thirty,  “the  best 
reader  being  more  than  seven  times  as  efficient  as  the  poorest. 
The  median  score  was  19.37,  which  is  four  points  above  the  norm 
for  college  freshmen.”31  A  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  read¬ 
ing  deficiencies  of  all  students  with  standings  at  or  below  the 
fifteenth  percentile  on  the  Minnesota  test  was  made  by  means  of 
a  battery  of  reading  tests  supplemented  by  the  Wrenn  Study- 
Habits  Inventory  and  eye-movement  records. 

The  remedial  program  for  the  twenty-three  students  selected 
comprised  two  types  of  guidance  and  training:  (1)  group  work 
once  each  week  in  specific  reading  and  study  procedures,  and 
(2)  “daily  training  either  in  a  group  which  emphasizes  rate  of 
reading  or  in  one  which  stresses  comprehension.” 

so  William  S.  Gray,  1 1  The  Use  of  Tests  in  Diagnosis  and  Eemedial  Work 
with  Special  Reference  to  Reading  and  Study  Habits,”  Report  of  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  College  Personnel  Association,  pp. 
22-27,  1936. 

3i  Ibid.,  p.  23. 
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“The  guidance  provided  in  the  weekly  conferences  for  all  stu¬ 
dents  has  been  based  thus  far  on  evidence  of  weakness  secured 
through  the  use  of  the  Wrenn  Study-Habits  Inventory.  For 
example,  the  first  unit  related  to  the  problem  of  concentration 
was  shown  by  the  inventory  to  present  genuine  difficulties  to 
many  individuals.  Other  units  in  the  series  relate  to  notes  and 
note-making,  preparing  for  and  taking  examinations,  budgeting 
time  in  college,  aids  to  memory  and  aids  to  good  reading  with 
respect  to  rate  and  comprehension.  Each  unit  is  preceded  by 
the  presentation  of  a  list  of  questions  based  on  related  study 
techniques.  The  questions  are  so  worded  that  desirable  practices 
are  expressed  in  positive  terms.  The  students  check  their  own 
questionnaires  before  the  content  of  a  unit  is  presented.  The 
instructor’s  discussion  of  the  unit  is  calculated  to  make  clear  the 
nature  and  significance  of  desirable  study  procedures  and  to  de¬ 
velop  a  feeling  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  each  student  for 
his  own  improvement.  Students  are  encouraged  to  ask  questions 
and  to  state  opinions  concerning  the  various  issues  discussed. 
Near  the  end  of  a  unit,  the  students  recheck  their  questionnaires 
noting  the  improvement  made. 

“In  order  to  promote  the  establishment  of  right  habits,  use  is 
made  of  Salisbury’s  ‘Better  "Work  Habits  in  College.’  Such 
exercises  are  assigned  from  time  to  time  as  relate  to  the  specific 
habits  under  discussion.  This  work  is  done  in  the  library  or  at 
home  and  later  discussed  and  corrected  in  class,  each  student 
keeping  a  record  of  his  own  progress.  The  students  are  reminded 
daily  to  apply  the  techniques  learned  in  the  study  of  their  uni¬ 
versity  courses.  Examples  of  such  application  are  presented  in 
class. 

*  ‘  The  weekly  meetings  are  supplemented  by  individual  confer¬ 
ences  designed  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  each  student.  In 
these  conferences,  the  instructor  gives  special  attention  to  such 
problems  as  physical  condition,  habitual  disposition,  emotional 
status,  environmental  conditions  for  study,  time  spent  in  reading, 
study  schedule,  deficiencies  in  preparation  for  particular  subjects, 
special  interests,  extent  and  type  of  unrequired  reading,  and  par¬ 
ticular  reading  and  study  techniques  used.  Wherever  needed, 
constructive  suggestions  are  offered  and  practice  provided  in 
establishing  appropriate  habits  and  attitudes.  The  student  re¬ 
sponses  thus  far  are  very  encouraging. 
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‘  ‘  The  group  which  is  attempting  to  increase  its  rate  of  reading 
devotes  an  hour  each  day  to  the  project.  The  first  half  hour  is 
used  for  work  on  the  metronoscope,  which  is  a  mechanical  means 
of  exposing  reading  material  at  any  rate  desired.  In  the  early 
exercises  for  the  poorest  readers,  the  materials  are  presented  very 
slowly.  As  a  student  learns  to  recognize  phrase  units  more  rap¬ 
idly,  the  rate  of  presentation  is  increased.  One  unique  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  metronoscope  is  that  it  challenges  the  best  effort 
of  the  student  and  forces  him  to  give  maximum  attention  to  the 
reading  act.  The  daily  records  which  are  kept  show  clearly  that 
some  of  the  students  are  making  surprisingly  rapid  progress. 
The  second  half  hour  each  day  is  spent  in  the  library  reading 
very  simple  material  as  rapidly  as  the  students  can  grasp  the  con¬ 
tent.  Such  practice  aims  to  make  use  in  continuous  reading  of 
the  improved  habits  developed  through  the  use  of  the  metrono¬ 
scope.  Very  simple  material  is  read  at  first  in  order  to  promote 
the  early  establishment  of  fluent  habits  of  recognition.  As  the 
rate  of  reading  increases,  more  difficult  materials  will  be  used, 
including  those  regularly  assigned  in  University  classes. 

‘  ‘  The  third  group  which  has  been  organized  is  making  vigorous 
effort  to  improve  in  comprehension.  As  an  aid  in  this  connection, 
the  McCall-Crabb,  Standard  Test  Lessons  in  Reading,  Books 
Four  and  Five,  and  McCall,  Cook,  and  Norvell,  Experiments  in 
Reading,  are  being  used.  The  group  meets  daily  and  works  under 
the  immediate  guidance  of  a  student  instructor.  The  work  as¬ 
signed  varies  in  nature  and  amount  with  the  needs  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  As  difficulties  are  encountered,  the  instructor  provides 
whatever  help  is  needed.  A  good  deal  of  attention  is  given  to 
vocabulary.  When  students  apply  themselves  vigorously  under 
supervision  their  ability  to  comprehend  and  interpret  usually 
increases  rapidly.”32 

At  Ohio  State  University33  422  freshmen  scoring  in  the  lowest 
fourth  of  the  distribution  of  reading  ability  were  required  to  take 
a  remedial  course  and  were  organized  into  classes  varying  from 
fifteen  to  sixty  in  number.  These  classes  met  one  period  a  week 
for  seven  weeks. 

32  Ibid.,  pp.  25-27. 

33  L.  C.  Pressey  and  S.  L.  Pressey,  ‘  *  Training  College  Freshmen  to  Bead,  ’  ’ 
Journal  of  Educational  Besearch,  XXI  (March,  1930),  203-11. 
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The  program  was  as  follows:  In  the  first  two  lectures  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  reading  with  special  attention  to  eye-movements  and 
vocalization  were  discussed ;  in  the  third  the  students  were  given 
guidance  in  reading  paragraphs;  in  the  fourth  meeting  a  test  in 
reading  was  given  in  order  to  show  progress;  in  the  fifth  period 
practice  was  given  in  the  reading  of  phrases  with  the  use  of  a 
tachistoscope ;  the  sixth  period  was  devoted  to  reading  graphs ;  and 
in  the  seventh  a  final  test  was  given.  L.  C.  Pressey’s  A  Manual 
of  Reading  Exercises  was  used  outside  the  class  periods  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  information  and  practice.  In  some  sections  addi¬ 
tional  drill  materials  were  used. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  were  as  follows:  The  median 
score  on  the  test  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  was  14.0, 
while  at  the  end  it  was  41.0.  One  half  of  the  group  reached  or 
exceeded  the  forty-fifth  percentile.  In  academic  work  the  record 
for  two  quarters  showed  that  those  who  had  been  trained  in  read¬ 
ing  were  superior  to  those  of  other  groups  of  the  same  initial 
intelligence  and  reading  achievement.  It  was  concluded  that 
training  college  students  to  read  results  in  real  gains  in  reading 
ability  and  in  academic  work  in  the  case  of  at  least  half  of  the 
students  taking  the  course.  This  program  of  lectures  and  of 
practice  outside  of  class  appears  to  be  effective  for  many  students 
but  not  for  those  who  are  severely  handicapped. 

Specific  drill  in  certain  subjects. — At  the  University  of  Syra¬ 
cuse34  Carroll  and  Jacobs  employed  specific  drill  in  reading 
silently  selections  from  botany,  English,  history,  and  zoology 
textbooks  that  were  used  in  freshman  courses.  These  selections 
were  arranged  in  question  and  answer  form  with  two  paragraphs 
and  five  questions  on  each  page.  The  experimental  group  con¬ 
sisted  of  twenty-eight  students  in  the  summer  session  of  1929 
while  the  control  group  was  composed  of  twenty-eight  teachers 
and  graduate  students  in  the  summer  session.  The  initial  test 
consisted  of  eight  pages  of  the  drill  material  mentioned  previ¬ 
ously  while  the  final  test  was  of  the  same  nature,  but  longer. 
For  twenty-eight  days  between  the  initial  and  final  examinations 
daily  tests  of  four  pages  of  similar  material  were  given. 

The  gain  in  score  made  by  the  experimental  group  was  36.18 
while  the  control  group  made  a  gain  of  12.82.  The  drill  group 

34  Robert  P.  Carroll  and  Charles  C.  Jacobs,  “Drill  in  Silent  Reading  for 
College  Freshmen,’ ’  School  and  Society,  XXX  (November  9,  1929),  656-58. 
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showed  a  fairly  constant  daily  improvement  in  speed  of  reading 
and  a  more  or  less  steady  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  coefficient  of 
variation  which  indicates  that  the  drill  increased  the  homogeneity 
of  the  group  in  regard  to  this  type  of  reading  ability. 

Remedial  reading  featuring  individual  instruction. — Two  ex¬ 
periments  which  deal  with  individual  remedial  instruction  are 
those  of  Robinson35  and  Ryder.36  Robinson  used  the  clinical 
approach  with  his  training  group  comprising  a  random  sampling 
of  forty-two  freshmen  who  had  scored  in  the  lowest  tenth  in  com¬ 
prehension  on  the  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test.  For  a  control 
group  freshmen  from  the  previous  year  who  had  likewise  scored 
in  the  lowest  tenth  were  used.  Robinson’s  program  was  aimed 
at  providing  training  for  markedly  retarded  readers  in  college. 
He  reported  marked  improvement  in  both  reading  achievement 
and  school  success. 

Ryder  was  concerned  with  both  reading  and  study  problems. 
In  an  endeavor  to  identify  potential  failures  with  reading  and 
study  deficiencies  he  constructed  and  partially  standardized  a 
comprehensive  but  unwieldy  diagnostic  instrument  by  (1)  con¬ 
structing  a  set  of  nineteen  check  lists  containing  931  items  with 
a  five-point  scale  of  responses;  (2)  using  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Placement  Test  scores  in  reading,  English,  personality,  and 
intelligence;  (3)  providing  twenty-one  informal  individual  tests 
of  abilities  related  to  reading  and  study,  such  as  vision,  hearing, 
association,  and  memory;  (4)  compiling  personal  and  family 
data  sheets  containing  224  exploratory  items ;  (5)  offering  a  series 
of  informal  ratings  on  scholastic  items,  personal  traits,  personal 
appearance,  hygiene,  which  represented  a  composite  of  the  ratings 
made  on  these  traits  by  high-school  principals  and  teachers,  col¬ 
lege  advisers,  instructors,  and  the  investigator.  By  means  of  a 
five-point  comprehensive  rating  scale  and  a  three-point  classifica- 
tory  scale  potentially  failing  students  were  identified. 

Of  these,  twenty-three  were  enrolled  in  the  experiment.  Al¬ 
though  the  numbers  are  too  small  to  yield  conclusive  results,  the 
following  carefully  developed  program  of  training  is  of  interest 

35  F.  P.  Robinson,  ‘  *  Can  College  Freshmen  in  the  Lowest  Tenth  in  Reading 
be  Aided  Scholastically?”  School  and  Society,  XXXIV  (December  19,  1931), 
843-46. 

36  Stephen  P.  Ryder,  An  Experimental  Study  of  Potential  Failures.  Doc¬ 
tor ’s  Thesis.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Libraries,  1934. 
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and  value.  Ryder  was  interested  in  discovering  whether  the 
clinical  or  class  method  was  the  more  efficient  in  remedying  the 
difficulties  of  the  poorest  readers.  He  also  wanted  to  find  out 
whether  clinical  analysis  and  treatment  aided  these  students  scho¬ 
lastically  and  which  students  benefited  most  from  it. 

The  program  included  an  expert  diagnosis  of  each  student  in 
which  developmental,  social,  and  school  histories  as  well  as  men¬ 
tal  ability,  eye-movements,  perceptual  and  comprehension  habits, 
and  emotional  stability  were  evaluated.  A  clinician  held  half- 
hour  training  periods  twice  a  week  for  eight  weeks  with  each 
individual.  The  students  were  taught  better  methods  of  reading 
and  were  given  practice  in  the  use  of  them.  They  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  practice  on  their  assignments  outside  of  the  special 
period.  The  procedure  was  to  give  the  students  a  detailed  check 
list  covering  a  particular  topic  on  which  they  indicated  the  items 
in  which  they  were  deficient.  For  these  items  remedial  measures 
were  suggested,  best  procedures  presented,  and  practice  given. 
The  following  factors  were  treated  in  this  way,  approximately 
one  hour  being  devoted  to  each:  building  a  vocabulary;  general 
physical  factors  of  reading,  study,  and  hygiene;  taking  notes; 
using  the  libraries;  general  study  factors;  attending  lecture  and 
discussion  sections;  working  in  laboratories;  thinking  and  prob¬ 
lem  solving;  outlining  and  summarizing;  making  bibliographic 
and  written  assignments ;  memorizing ;  developing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  interest  in  one ’s  work ;  factors  in  habit  formation ;  preparing 
reading  assignments  and  using  textbooks  and  reference  books; 
general  reading  factors;  special  factors  of  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion;  special  factors  of  reading  rate;  and  reviewing  for,  prepar¬ 
ing  for,  and  taking  examinations. 

The  gain  in  comprehension  at  the  end  of  the  eight  weeks  was 
from  the  fifth  to  the  twenty-ninth  centile — a  total  of  twenty-four 
centiles.  In  rate  the  average  gain  was  from  the  twenty-seventh 
to  the  seventieth  centile — a  total  of  forty-three  centiles.  In 
scholastic  success  an  increase  of  18  per  cent  in  grade  point  aver¬ 
age  of  the  experimental  over  the  control  group  was  noted. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  value  of  a  clinical  over  a  class 
method  lies  in:  (1)  the  better  analysis  of  causative  factors;  (2) 
the  more  efficient  application  of  remedial  technics;  (3)  better 
rapport;  and  (4)  the  ease  with  which  training  can  be  started 
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and  finished  according  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 
The  intelligence  and  co-operation  of  the  students  appeared  to  be 
the  two  most  important  factors  influencing  the  amount  of  gain 
from  training.  Accordingly,  for  the  best  results,  it  would  seem 
that  students  who  are  eager  to  improve  their  reading  should  be 
selected  in  order  of  highest  intelligence  until  the  remedial  quota 
is  filled.  This  experiment  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  multiple-cause  approach.  It  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
attempt  to  find  a  few  basic  reading  abilities  and  to  strip  the 
remedial  program  bare  of  trivial  detail.  Like  other  programs, 
it  appears  to  improve  students’  reading  rate  and  comprehension 
as  measured  by  certain  standardized  tests. 

Remedial  reading  emphasizing  basic  perceptual  habits. — One 
of  the  few  examples  of  a  remedial  program  emphasizing  a  rela¬ 
tively  few  basic  perceptual  habits  is  that  employed  by  Buswell37 
with  three  groups  of  adults  and  two  groups  of  junior-high-school 
pupils.  In  the  first  series  of  experiments  with  the  adult  groups 
the  aim  was  fourfold:  (1)  to  develop  a  broader  span  of  recog¬ 
nition,  (2)  to  reduce  regressive  eye-movements,  (3)  to  increase 
speed  of  perception,  and  (4)  to  reduce  vocalization  in  silent  read¬ 
ing.  To  accomplish  these  specific  aims  several  ingenious  technics 
were  devised.  The  first  of  these  consisted  of  a  series  of  slides  of 
rhythmical  poetry  thrown  on  a  stereopticon  screen,  with  appro¬ 
priate  fixation  pauses  indicated  by  means  of  a  small  flashlight 
held  back  of  the  screen.  The  beat  of  a  metronome  was  later 
substituted  for  the  light  and  the  transition  made  from  oral  to 
silent  reading  as  soon  as  the  simpler  technic  had  been  mastered. 
The  second  technic  employed  motion-picture  films  on  which  a 
third  of  a  line  at  a  time  of  a  dimly  seen  page  was  illuminated 
brightly.  Again  provision  was  made  for  progression  by  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  the  speed  with  which  the  phrases  were  presented. 
A  third  technic  found  useful  with  slow  readers  was  phonographic 
records  which  were  played  simultaneously  with  the  subject’s 
silent  reading.  These  three  new  technics  were  supplemented  by 
more  familiar  exercises  in  scanning  a  newspaper,  consciously 
suppressing  lip  movements  and  vocalization  and  by  repeatedly 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  comprehension.  With  the  high- 
school  groups  attention  was  also  given  to  word  study  and  recog- 

37  Guy  Thomas  Buswell,  How  Adults  Read,  pp.  130-38.  Chicago:  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  1937. 
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nition  and  a  special  practice  book  was  used.  Thus  the  program, 
while  stressing  the  basic  perceptual  factors,  was  quite  broad  in 
its  scope.  The  gains  made  were  measured  by  a  special  reading 
test  and  by  photographs  of  eye-movements.  The  percentages  of 
gain  of  the  final  over  the  initial  records  were  less  than  16  per 
cent.  Whether  these  gains  were  due  to  the  specific  new  mechani¬ 
cal  devices  or  to  the  other  suggestions  given  and  whether  similar 
improvement  was  probable  with  another  sampling  are  not  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  data. 

A  long -continued  program  of  remedial  reading. — Blake  and 
Dearborn38  reported  experimental  work  carried  on  at  Smith  Col¬ 
lege  where  104  of  the  447  freshmen  who  rated  at  the  twenty  per¬ 
centile  or  below  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  were  given  the 
Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test.  A  diagnosis  of  difficulty  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  mental,  visual,  and  manual  functions,  and  of  other 
factors.  A  remedial  program  varied  as  follows  was  administered 
to  seventy  students : 

Group  I  (twenty-six  students)  were  given  special  help  in  study 
technic,  particularly  in  outlining.  Time  schedules  were 
also  made  out.  At  the  end  of  the  year  seventeen  of  the 
twenty-six  were  of  average  rank. 

Group  II  (thirty-one  students)  used  Pressey’s  A  Manual  of 
Reading  Exercises.  Of  this  group  no  students  were 
dropped  from  college  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  school,  and 
twenty-seven  showed  an  improved  rate  of  reading. 

Group  III  (eight  students)  were  given  a  plan  of  study  for  the 
summer. 

Group  IV  (five  students)  were  given  such  definite  aids  as: 
Pitkin,  Art  of  Rapid  Reading,  McCall-Crabb,  Standard 
Test  Lessons  in  Reading,  and  Kitson,  How  to  TJse  Your 
Mind. 

The  majority  of  the  students  were  aware  for  the  first  time  that 
they  could  improve.  Self -instructional  devices  were  used,  encour¬ 
aging  self-dependence  in  their  own  re-education. 

In  1935,  1936,  1937  remedial  programs  have  been  carried  out 
with  freshmen  and  with  any  upper  classmen  who  wished  to  im¬ 
prove  their  reading  rate.  The  selection  of  students  was  made 
in  the  same  way  as  above  stated,  except  that  freshmen  rating 

38  M.  B.  Blake  and  W.  F.  Dearborn,  1 1  The  Imrovement  of  Reading 
Habits,”  Journal  of  Higher  Education,  VI  (February,  1935),  83-88. 
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below  the  median  score  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  were  given 
the  Iowa  Silent  Beading  Test  in  1936  and  in  1935  the  entire  class 
was  given  the  Mount  Holyoke  Reading  Test.  Individual  diag¬ 
nosis  of  difficulties  was  made  before  any  remedial  work  was  be¬ 
gun.  Remedial  work  was  conducted  by  means  of  fifteen-minute 
individual  conferences  held  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  rate  of  reading,  while  the  metronoscope  was  used  with 
small  groups  of  students  for  training  in  eye-movements.  Train¬ 
ing  to  improve  study  habits  was  given  individually  for  those  stu¬ 
dents  having  serious  difficulty.  Suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  study  habits  were  also  given  in  connection  with  small  groups  of 
students  meeting  once  each  week  for  half-hour  periods  to  increase 
vocabulary.  The  results  have  been  very  gratifying.  Although  a 
check  has  not  been  made  by  retesting  with  reading  tests,  scho¬ 
lastic  success  has  proved  the  value  of  the  training  in  reading. 
At  the  end  of  each  period  of  training,  however,  the  students  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  have  all  tested  at  grade  level.  By  means 
of  the  individual  conference  method  it  has  been  possible  to  vary 
the  methods  used,  and  to  continue  the  work  as  long  as  the  student 
appeared  to  need  training.  Strang’s  Study  Type  of  Reading 
Exercises,  Crawford’s  The  Technique  of  Study,  and  Headley’s 
Making  the  Most  of  Books  have  proved  valuable.  Vocabulary 
lists  of  derivations  from  Moore’s  Beading  and  Study  Aids  have 
also  been  used. 

A  controlled  remedial  reading  experiment. — One  of  the  most 
rigorous  researches  on  the  improvement  of  reading  abilities  of 
college  students  as  a  result  of  specific  drill  exercises  was  reported 
by  Eurich.39  A  series  of  four  experiments  was  set  up.  The  aim 
of  the  first  experiment  was  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  drill  in 
vocabulary,  paragraph  reading,  and  general  reading  efficiency 
upon  vocabulary,  marks  in  English,  and  marks  in  all  subjects. 
The  vocabulary  drill  has  already  been  described  on  pages  89-90. 
The  paragraph  reading  exercises  each  took  about  four  minutes; 
speed  was  not  emphasized.  Comprehension  was  checked  by  a 
variety  of  exercises:  (1)  a  number  of  statements,  the  correct  ones 
to  be  checked;  (2)  summary  sentence  to  be  written  immediately 
after  the  reading;  (3)  summary  paragraph  to  be  written  immedi- 

39  Alvin  C.  Eurich,  The  Heading  Abilities  of  College  Students:  An  Experi¬ 
mental  Study.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota:  The  University  of  Minnesota  Press, 
1931. 
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ately  after  the  reading ;  (4)  a  title  for  the  paragraph  to  be  formu¬ 
lated;  (5)  attention  called  to  certain  words;  (6)  disarranged 
sentences  to  be  numbered  in  sequence;  and  (7)  directions  in¬ 
serted  in  the  reading  material  to  be  followed.  The  training  exer¬ 
cises  and  drills  were  given  to  the  experimental  group  during  the 
fall  semester.  No  significant  differences  were  found  between  the 
experimental  groups  and  the  groups  that  had  no  training. 

The  second  and  third  experiments  followed  a  similar  procedure 
to  that  of  the  first,  except  that  the  training  exercises  were  limited 
to  vocabulary  exercises  in  the  first  quarter,  and  to  paragraph 
reading  exercises  in  the  second  quarter.  The  vocabulary  drill 
appeared  to  result  in  small  gains  on  various  tests  and  in  scholastic 
marks;  the  paragraph  reading  drill  appeared  to  be  ineffectual. 

The  fourth  experiment  continued  the  drill  for  a  longer  period 
of  time.  Both  the  control  and  the  experimental  group  made 
progress  during  the  experimental  period.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter,  however,  the  experimental  group  had  made  definite 
and  significantly  greater  gains  than  had  the  control  group  when 
tested  on  the  specific  vocabulary  on  which  the  members  had  been 
drilled.  On  a  test  of  general  vocabulary  the  superiority  of  the 
experimental  group  was  not  statistically  significant.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  quarter  it  was  found  that  the  control  group  had 
continued  to  grow  in  vocabulary  knowledge  and  had  made  greater 
gains  than  did  the  experimental  group,  though  these  were  not 
large  enough  to  offset  the  drilled  group ’s  gains  in  the  fall  quarter. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  quarter,  during  which  neither  group  had 
specific  vocabulary  drill,  the  gains  of  the  two  groups  on  the  test 
were  equal.  In  this  fourth  experiment  the  experimental  group 
made  significant  gains  on  specific  vocabulary,  but  not  on  the 
other  functions  tested. 

The  results  of  Eurich’s  experiments  have  been  variously  inter¬ 
preted.  Eurich  himself  concludes  that,  since  drill  produces 
specific  gain  in  drilled  material  only,  college  students  should  be 
taught  the  specific  terminology  used  in  each  field  they  enter. 
Some  writers  have  concluded  from  the  experiment  that  remedial 
reading  work  in  college  is  futile.  Others  have  pointed  out  that 
such  a  general  conclusion  is  erroneous  because  Eurich’s  program 
of  training  was  limited  to  a  rather  formal  kind  of  drill  and  to 
material  that  may  have  had  little  interest  for  the  student.  More- 
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over,  no  adequate  attempt  was  made  to  individualize  instruction. 
The  soundest  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  suggested  by  Gray, 
namely,  that  specific  vocabulary  drill  gets  specific  results,  but 
that  improvement  in  other  reading  abilities  can  be  expected  only 
when  highly  motivated,  individualized,  and  appropriate  instruc¬ 
tion  and  practice  are  given. 

A  comprehensive  English  course  stressing  reading. — Far  less 
formal  in  emphasis  than  the  program  just  described  was  the  com¬ 
prehensive  English  course  introduced  in  the  General  College  at 
the  University  of  Florida.40  The  latter  course  recognized  that  the 
processes  of  getting  thought  and  of  expressing  thought  are  closely 
related  and  that  a  well-rounded  freshman  program  should  in¬ 
clude  “reading,  speaking,  and  writing.’ ’  In  the  University  of 
Florida  course  the  major  stress  was  placed  upon  reading ;  effort 
was  made  to  capitalize  on  student  interests;  and  attention  was 
directed  toward  certain  skills  and  abilities.  In  accordance  with 
these  three  principles  the  five  class  hours  per  week  were  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows: 

1.  One  lecture  section  in  which  students  took  notes  on  lectures 

on  such  subjects  as  “The  American  Scene,”  “Sports,” 
“College  Life  and  Problems,”  “The  General  Problem  of 
Reading,  ”  “  The  Causes  of  Faulty  Reading  and  Means  of 
Overcoming  Reading  Difficulties,”  “Reading  and  Enjoy¬ 
ing  the  Various  Types  of  Literature,”  and  “Ways  of  Im¬ 
proving  One’s  Speech.”  The  students’  notes  were  ex¬ 
amined  frequently  and  their  ability  to  follow  the  spoken 
word  coherently  was  tested. 

2.  Two  discussion  periods  in  which  the  lectures  and  a  modern 

book  of  essays  were  discussed  and  special  attention  given 
to  building  a  vocabulary  such  as  any  well-read  person 
should  have. 

3.  Two  periods  in  the  writing  laboratory  during  which  no  gen¬ 

eral  theme  assignments  were  made,  but,  instead,  the  stu¬ 
dent  wrote  a  letter,  a  book  report,  an  assignment  in  an¬ 
other  course,  or  something  of  a  creative  nature — in  short, 
whatever  he  needed  to  write.  An  analysis  of  errors  was 
made  without  inhibiting  “inspiration.” 

40  J.  Hooper  Wise,  1 1  Florida  Plan  for  Comprehensive  Freshman  English,  ’  ’ 
English  Journal,  XXVI  (May,  1937),  394-404. 
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In  addition  to  the  five  class  periods  a  week  instructors  held 
individual  conferences  with  their  students  in  which  they  dis¬ 
cussed,  among  other  things,  the  results  of  the  Iowa  Silent  Read' 
ing  Test,  Advanced  Form.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  detect 
and  correct  visual  defects  by  which,  in  one  year,  33  per  cent  of 
the  freshmen  were  handicapped.  Supplementary  reading  was 
encouraged  by  the  purchase  of  about  five  hundred  books  selected 
on  the  basis  of  their  interest  to  freshmen  and  of  their  style  and 
content. 

The  comprehensive  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course  aimed 
to  measure  the  student’s  actual  ability  to  read,  speak,  and  write. 
Its  fifty  to  sixty  printed  pages  included  tests  of :  reading  speed 
and  comprehension,  phrasing,  recognition  of  the  central  idea, 
selection  of  topic  sentences,  the  construction  of  outlines,  and  the 
exhibition  of  a  fair  degree  of  mastery  of  words.  In  addition,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  student’s  acquaintance  with 
literature  and  his  ability  to  appreciate  it. 

Remedial  programs  reported  as  unsuccessful. — One  or  two  in¬ 
vestigators  have  reported  that  their  remedial  programs  did  not 
show  statistically  significant  improvement  of  experimental  groups 
over  control  groups  and  one  author  found  no  improvement. 
Tyler41  reported  that  the  program  which  he  employed  was  not 
effective  for  the  subjects  used.  An  experimental  class  was 
formed  of  twenty-six  sophomores.  This  group  constituted  one- 
third  of  the  seventy-six  whose  scores  indicated  retardation  in 
reading  of  one  or  more  years  on  the  basis  of  the  Haggerty  Read¬ 
ing  Test  given  to  616  sophomores,  the  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test 
given  to  108,  and  the  Nelson-Denny  Reading  Test  given  to  192. 

The  program  of  work  consisted  of  two  fifty-minute  periods  per 
week  in  which  Pressey’s  A  Manual  of  Reading  Exercises  was 
used.  Two  weeks  were  spent  on  each  chapter.  The  exercises 
were  performed  regularly;  careful  progress  records  were  kept. 
Six  vocabulary  tests  of  150  words  each  from  the  Thorndike 
Teachers’  Word  Book  were  studied,  and  the  words  used  in  sen¬ 
tences.  Ten  minutes  daily  were  spent  doing  short  speed  of  read¬ 
ing  exercises ;  graphic  records  of  words  per  minute  read  each  day 
were  kept.  The  experimental  group  and  the  control  group  were 

41  Henry  T.  Tyler,  “Remedial  Reading  in  the  Junior  College,’ ’  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  Journal,  IV  (October,  1933),  28-31. 
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retested  with,  the  Nelson-Denny  Reading  Test,  at  which  time  the 
control  group  had  gained  14.4  points,  the  experimental  group 
only  13.3. 

Zeleny42  likewise  reported  no  statistically  significant  gains  for 
her  experimental  group,  but  in  all  but  one  instance  greater 
numerical  gains  were  made  by  members  of  the  experimental 
group  than  by  the  control  group.  The  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test 
was  given  to  all  students  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment.  Training  in  one  of  the  skills  selected  for  drill  was 
given  in  the  first  fifteen  minutes  of  the  class  period.  Special 
drills  were  given  four  days  a  week  for  nine  weeks  on  paragraph 
organization,  location  of  information,  paragraph  comprehension, 
word  comprehension,  with  stress  on  organization  which  appeared 
to  be  the  weak  point.  Exercises  were  taken  from  upper-grade 
readers  and  standard  upper-grade  texts  as  well  as  from  those  for 
high  school  and  college.  Outlining  was  done  at  home  in  the 
evening  and  was  corrected  by  the  students  in  class  the  following 
day.  Individual  conferences  were  held  to  make  clear  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  to  instill  a  desire  to  improve.  Class  discussion  was 
held  on  the  psychology  of  teaching  of  reading. 

In  both  of  these  experiments  it  should  be  noted  that  no  detailed 
diagnosis  was  made,  and  that  the  remedial  work  was  in  the  nature 
of  “drills” — given  to  all  students  regardless  of  their  individual 
needs.  From  Zeleny ’s  experiment  the  value  of  work  with  texts 
such  as  those  mentioned  may  he  questioned. 

Concluding  statements. — None  of  the  remedial  reading  pro¬ 
grams  described  is  ideal.  Each  represents  a  more  or  less  pioneer 
attempt  to  study  specific  remedial  methods.  Most  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  have  underestimated  the  importance  of  motivation  and 
interests  and  have  overemphasized  drill  and  the  use  of  test  results 
as  the  sole  means  of  selection  and  evaluation.  More  recently 
workers  have  recognized  the  importance  of  beginning  remedial 
reading  with  the  kind  of  reading  demanded  by  vital  on-going 
activities  in  which  the  students  are  engaged. 

The  total  body  of  evidence  shows  that  college  students  differ 
widely  in  reading  efficiency;  that  the  relation  between  reading 
efficiency  and  academic  progress  tends,  in  general,  to  be  positive 

42  Florence  Kelley  Zeleny,  ‘  ‘  Remedial  Instruction  in  Reading  at  the  Fresh¬ 
man  Level  in  a  Teachers’  College,”  Educational  Administration  and  Super¬ 
vision,  XVIII  (November,  1932),  607-20. 
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and  significant ;  and  that  many  students  are  so  markedly  deficient 
in  reading  as  to  be  seriously  handicapped  in  college  work.  De¬ 
spite  the  findings  of  the  last  two  investigations,  the  weight  of 
evidence  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  genuine  improvement  in 
both  reading  achievement  and  academic  standing  can  be  effected 
through  the  use  of  appropriate  training  and  guidance.43  In  the 
upper  grades  of  elementary  and  in  secondary  school  the  range  of 
reading  ability  in  any  one  grade  is  at  least  four  years.  Provided 
the  student  has  no  serious  physical  defects  and  is  not  expected  to 
read  beyond  his  mental  age,  from  three  to  four  years  may  be 
accomplished  in  one  year’s  time  as  the  result  of  intensive  reme¬ 
dial  work  by  trained  teachers. 

In  view  of  these  facts  “colleges  should  provide  both  an  ade¬ 
quate  diagnostic  and  remedial  program  for  deficient  readers  and 
such  developmental  instruction  in  reading  for  all  as  will  insure 
a  growing  intellectual  grasp  of  the  various  fields  studied.  ’  ’ 44 

Co-operation  of  the  Library  with  the  Remedial 
Work45 

A  daily  library  hour  with  special  privileges  and  facilities  for 
the  inefficient  readers  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the  teacher  of  the 
remedial  class.  The  librarian  may  perform  an  invaluable  service 
to  the  general  remedial  program  if  she  takes  a  personal  interest 
in  the  reading  problems  of  the  students  and  makes  easily  avail¬ 
able  to  them  suitable  types  of  reading  material.  Through  the 
library,  as  well  as  through  other  channels,  appropriate  book  col¬ 
lections  may  be  provided  for  dormitories  and  social  rooms,  as  well 
as  for  class  libraries,  and  book  clubs  may  be  organized  in  off- 
campus  houses,  and  in  other  student  groups.  The  librarian  may 
supply  reading  lists  to  students  who  are  already  interested  and 
keep  a  file  of  book  reviews  written  by  students  to  stimulate  others 
to  read  the  books  discussed  in  them.  In  the  teaching  of  specific 
library  skills  the  librarian  is  equipped  not  only  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  expert  knowledge,  but  also  with  the  facilities  for  providing 

43  William  S.  Gray,  Provision  for  the  Individual  in  College  Education,  pp. 
144-58.  Chicago :  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1932. 

44  William  S.  Gray,  1 1  Beading  Difficulties  in  College,  ’  ’  J ournal  of  Higher 
Education,  VII  (October,  1936),  356. 

45  See  pages  106-111  for  fuller  discussion  of  the  role  of  the  library  in  the 
improvement  of  reading. 
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practice.  She  can  supplement  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  this 
respect  both  with  groups  and  with  individuals. 

Specific  Remedial  Measures 

Reading  is  like  walking ;  one  learns  it  in  order  to  be  able  to  get 
somewhere.  Thus  purpose  is  paramount.  Specific  instruction, 
however,  may  help  one  to  walk  more  quickly  and  more  gracefully. 
A  student  who  knows  that  the  verb  is  usually  the  most  important 
word  in  a  sentence,  that  the  most  important  ideas  of  a  paragraph 
are  likely  to  come  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  passage 
and  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  transition  has  an  advantage 
over  those  who  do  not  possess  this  knowledge.  The  student  who, 
at  the  same  time,  is  being  trained  in  using  these  facts  in  present¬ 
ing  his  own  thoughts  in  oral  speech  and  in  writing  will  be  thereby 
further  aided  in  his  reading.  Whether  he  needs,  in  addition  to 
guided  reading  and  specific  instruction  in  a  variety  of  reading 
technics,  direct  training  in  eye-movements  is  seriously  questioned 
by  experts.  Practically  all  of  the  remedial  programs  reported 
have  emphasized  instruction  in  reading  skills  rather  than  train¬ 
ing  in  the  mechanics  of  eye-movements. 

“Nothing  in  excess”  is  an  important  rule.  Overemphasis  on 
speed  may  result  in  an  increase  in  omissions  of  sounds  and 
words;  overemphasis  upon  contextual  cues  may  result  in  the  sub¬ 
stitution  and  insertion  or  omission  of  words;  overemphasis  on 
certain  methods  of  word  analysis  may  increase  other  errors.  This 
possible  danger  from  overemphasis  on  any  method  should  be  kept 
in  mind  in  applying  the  following  specific  suggestions  which  have 
proved  helpful  with  certain  groups : 

One  teacher  of  seriously  retarded  readers  began  by  reading 
aloud,  emphasizing  phrasing  while  they  read  silently  in  their 
books.  This  method  stimulated  them  to  keep  up  with  the  oral 
reading  which  was  faster  than  their  usual  rate  of  silent  reading. 
She  explained  the  difficult  passages  to  them  and  used  pictures 
and  first-hand  experiences  to  arouse  interest  in  the  selection. 

Another  teacher  asked  questions  for  which  the  students  sought 
answers  in  their  books.  These  questions  were  varied,  sometimes 
calling  for  details ;  sometimes  for  elaborate  summaries ;  sometimes 
for  the  weighing  of  evidence  and  the  forming  of  judgments.  The 
method  of  reading  was  adapted  to  the  type  of  question. 
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A  successful  teacher  of  junior-high-school  pupils  made  notes 
of  the  words  which  were  difficult  for  the  pupil  as  he  read.  She 
used  these  words  in  simple  exercises  in  the  next  lesson.  The 
drills  frequently  took  the  form  of  games.  For  example,  she  gave 
the  pupil  three  envelopes  marked  yes,  no,  maybe,  the  objective 
being  to  get  all  the  words  in  the  yes  envelope,  thus  signifying 
that  these  words  were  mastered. 

Many  teachers  have  aroused  pupils’  interest  in  building  up  a 
library  of  their  own  stories.  A  senior  in  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  may  profit  by  the  experience  of  taking  stenographic  notes 
of  the  exciting  incidents  or  “tall  stories”  which  pupils  in  the 
remedial  class  report  orally.  These  are  transcribed,  edited  by 
their  authors,  bound  into  booklet  form,  and  used  as  reading 
material  for  succeeding  as  well  as  for  the  present  classes. 

Free  reading  of  a  large  amount  of  easy  content  graded  in  diffi¬ 
culty  was  found  to  be  successful  motivation  of  students’  interest 
in  reading.  Students  were  encouraged  to  find  a  book  or  article 
they  really  liked  and  then  to  see  how  quickly  they  could  get  what 
they  wanted  out  of  the  material.  No  written  book  reports  were 
required.  Talks  in  class  or  conversations  with  the  teacher  or 
other  students  may  well  be  substituted  for  the  stereotyped  book 
reports. 

Analysis  of  errors  and  graphs  of  progress  interested  others  in 
improvement. 

Timing  oneself  on  a  unit  of  reading  and  voluntary  dictionary 
practice  had  a  place  in  a  number  of  programs. 

Provision  for  the  carry-over  and  follow-up  of  special  instruc¬ 
tion  after  the  student  has  left  the  remedial  group  and  returned 
to  his  regular  classroom  has  helped  him  to  retain  and  to  de¬ 
velop  further  the  skills  he  had  acquired. 

How  to  decrease  vocalization. — Students  will  want  to  overcome 
habits  of  vocalization  if  they  realize  that  it  is  a  characteristic  of 
slow  readers ;  fast  readers  ‘  ‘  read  with  their  eyes.  ’  ’  Placing  their 
fingers  on  their  lips  is  a  reminder  of  the  habit.  The  amount  of 
oral  reading,  if  considerable,  should  be  decreased.  Practice  in 
finding  phrases  in  context,  skimming  quickly  to  find  answers  to 
questions,  and  most  important  of  all,  much  easy  reading  material 
gradually  increased  in  difficulty  is  recommended.  Since  vocali¬ 
zation  may  also  be  related  to  vocabulary  difficulty,  attention  must 
frequently  be  given  to  this  factor. 
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Methods  used  with  non-readers. — Occasionally  one  encounters 
a  high-school  student  who  is  practically  a  non-reader.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  methods  described  in  Chapter  Six  must  be  used  with  such 
seriously  retarded  cases. 

Remedial  instruction  for  dealing  with  omission  or  addition  of 
letters,  syllables,  or  words. — A  high-school  or  college  student  who 
adds  or  omits  sounds  or  words  as  he  reads  may  do  this  for  any 
of  a  number  of  reasons.  If  these  errors  do  not  interfere  with  his 
getting  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  they  are  not  serious,  except 
in  oral  reading.  Frequently  the  cause  of  these  errors  is  lack  of 
vocabulary  knowledge.  When  single  letters  or  sounds  are 
omitted,  word-discrimination  drills  in  which  pairs  or  lists  of 
words  that  are  alike  except  for  one  letter  are  presented  to  the 
student  to  pronounce  distinctly.  When  entire  syllables  are 
omitted  specific  work  on  syllables  is  helpful.  Lists  of  words  con¬ 
taining  common  prefixes  and  suffixes  may  be  used  to  give  an 
awareness  of  the  way  words  are  built  and,  at  the  same  time,  en¬ 
large  the  vocabulary.  Monroe  and  Backus46  suggested  present¬ 
ing  to  the  students  a  given  prefix,  suffix,  or  root,  together  with  a 
series  of  sentences  in  which  the  syllable  appears,  as,  for  example, 

‘‘In  is  a  prefix  from  Latin,  meaning  not. 

1.  He  is  incapable  of  learning  that  skill. 

2.  The  standard  of  living  indicated  that  the  family  had 

an  inadequate  income.” 

The  student  is  asked  to  try  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
underlined  words  from  the  meaning  of  the  prefix. 

Methods  of  Increasing  Rate  of  Reading 

A  stimulating  environment. — High-school  students  have  been 
known  to  increase  their  speed  of  reading  in  response  to  a  very 
stimulating  environment,  which  included  a  highly  motivated  cur¬ 
riculum  and  methods  of  instruction  calculated  to  make  them 
eager  to  read  widely  and  well.  Some  college  environments  ac¬ 
complish  similar  results.  One  mature  student  described  his  prog¬ 
ress  in  learning  to  read  more  rapidly  as  follows: 

“When  I  graduated  from  high  school,  I  read  everything  word 
for  word.  Majoring  in  history  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  cover 
a  great  deal  of  material,  so  I  learned  to  skim.  I  have  usually, 

46  Marion  Monroe  and  Bertie  Backus,  Remedial  Reading,  A  Monograph  in 
Character  Education,  pp.  68-79.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1937. 
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when  the  time  I  might  keep  a  book  was  limited,  apportioned  the 
number  of  pages  to  the  time  and  made  every  effort  to  maintain 
the  required  pace.  I  find  then  that  I  concentrate  more  deeply, 
waste  no  time,  and  do  accomplish  the  feat.” 

Setting  a  time  limit. — Many  good  students  testify  to  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  a  time  limit  in  increasing  their  rate  of  reading.  One 
student  attributed  her  rapid,  efficient  reading  to  the  fact  that, 
as  a  child,  she  was  allowed  only  a  short  time  each  day  for  recrea¬ 
tional  reading.  Because  she  wished  to  know  so  many  books  she 
was  obliged  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  time  available. 

The  following  steps  may  be  used  to  increase  reading  rate  by 
means  of  timed  reading:  (1)  decide  upon  one’s  purpose  in  read¬ 
ing  the  passage  and  upon  the  most  appropriate  skills  to  use ;  (2) 
read  the  material  for  a  stated  period  each  day,  ten,  fifteen,  thirty, 
or  forty-five  minutes;  (3)  record  the  approximate  number  of 
words  read;  (This  can  be  quickly  calculated  by  counting  the 
words  in  several  lines  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  lines,  strik¬ 
ing  the  average  number  of  words  per  page  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  words  per  line  by  the  number  of  lines  per  page ;  and 
finally,  multiplying  by  the  number  of  pages  covered.  The  divi¬ 
sion  of  this  number  by  the  number  of  minutes  spent  in  reading 
gives  the  number  of  words  read  per  minute.)  (4)  chart  the 
amount  read  each  day;  (5)  check  comprehension  by  testing  one’s 
ability  to  recall  facts  and  ideas  or  otherwise  achieve  the  purpose 
for  which  the  reading  was  done.  This  sort  of  practice  should  be 
applied  to  various  types  of  material — newspaper,  magazine,  fic¬ 
tion,  and  non-fiction.  At  the  same  time,  in  this  practice,  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  use  of  correct  and  effective  methods. 

Many  students  report  no  falling  off  in  comprehension  with  in¬ 
creasing  speed;  in  fact,  they  have  felt  that  their  comprehension 
improved.  According  to  Thorndike,  speed  “may  actually  help 
organization  and  comprehension  by  getting  two  or  more  elements 
into  the  mind  without  too-long  time  intervals.”47  Increased 
speed  should  be  a  by-product  of  better  comprehension  and  not 
a  substitute  for  it.  Because  many  persons  ordinarily  dawdle 
when  they  read,  setting  a  time  limit  for  a  given  accomplishment 
is  often  effective  spur  to  their  reading  improvement.  It  helps  to 

47  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Improving  the  Ability  to  Bead,  p.  3.  New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1935. 
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shake  them  out  of  unnecessarily  slow  habits  of  reading.  Pressure 
of  time  used  as  a  means  of  increasing  both  speed  and  compre¬ 
hension  may,  however,  merely  confuse  and  disturb  students  who 
have  not  acquired  the  basic  skills  required  in  order  to  read  more 
efficiently. 

Use  of  highly  interesting,  fairly  easy  material  in  increasing 
speed. — Intrinsic  interest  in  the  material  itself  is  an  incentive  to 
read  it  rapidly.  The  reader,  absorbed  in  a  thrilling  narrative, 
races  through  the  book,  reading  groups  of  words  rather  than 
single  words.  One  college  student  said  that,  in  reading  Mitchell ’s 
Gone  with  the  Wind,  she  realized  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
that  she  could  read  more  than  one  word  at  a  time.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  practice  the  use  of  comprehension  exercises  of 
the  type  that  delay  the  actual  work  of  reading  should  be  avoided. 
Gradually  more  difficult  types  of  reading  in  which  the  same  rate 
is  maintained  may  be  presented. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  retarded  rate  of  reading  of 
some  pupils  is  closely  related  to  slow  speed  of  association.48  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  attempts  to  increase  speed  should  always  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  diagnosis  of  individual  difficulties  and  instruction  in 
improving  other  reading  skills.  In  such  cases  teachers  should 
not  exert  pressure  to  read  more  rapidly. 

The  following  quotation  illustrates  the  attitude  of  a  student 
who  had  reached  a  high  degree  of  maturity  in  his  reading : 

“As  I  see  it,  the  more  I  read,  the  larger  becomes  my  reading 
vocabulary,  the  quicker  the  comprehension  of  the  matter  read, 
and  the  more  time  remains  for  doing  my  own  thinking.  The 
complete  comprehension  of  what  I  have  read  and  the  extension 
of  it  by  my  own  thought,  has  been  an  effective  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  my  speed  and  comprehension  in  later  reading.  However,  I 
never  strive  for  speed.  ’  ’ 

Improving  Phrasing  and  Decreasing  Number  of  Fixations 

As  the  number  of  words  an  individual  can  comprehend  in  a 
single  fixation  increases,  the  rate  of  reading  improves.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  many  devices  have  been  suggested  to  control  eye-move¬ 
ments  and  thus  indirectly  to  increase  speed  of  reading.  Some 
of  these  such  as  lines  drawn  between  phrases,  dots  placed  at 

48  Arthur  E.  Traxler,  ‘  ‘  The  Relation  between  Rate  of  Reading  and  Speed  of 
Association,”  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  XXV  (May,  1934),  357-65. 
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advantageous  points  at  which  to  pause,  and  space  left  between 
thought  units  do  not  really  control  the  reader’s  eye-movements. 
Photographs  of  eye-movements  made  while  reading  these  kinds 
of  exercises  show  approximately  nine  fixations  on  lines  which 
were  marked  for  only  three  of  four  pauses. 

The  tachistoscopic  method  does  control  eye-movements.  The 
simple  tachistoscope  is  a  device  for  exposing  printed  words  or 
phrases  for  a  fraction  of  a  second.  The  time  of  exposure  may 
be  mechanically  controlled  and  the  length  of  words  or  phrases 
adapted  to  the  initial  ability  of  the  student.  Various  investi¬ 
gators  have  reported  success  in  using  this  method.  Robinson,49 
for  example,  obtained  an  increase  of  58  per  cent  in  speed  after 
ten  weeks  of  training  in  which  the  tachistoscope  was  used  as  a 
means  of  increasing  perception  span.  Weber50  obtained  a  su¬ 
periority  in  speed  at  about  33  per  cent  for  an  experimental  group 
given  six  hours  of  tachistoscopic  (“flash-card”)  exercises. 

Modifications  of  the  simple  tachistoscope  have  been  made  with 
a  view  to  creating  a  more  natural  reading  situation.  Instead  of 
exposing  separate  words  and  phrases,  the  metronoscope,  one 
widely  advertised  adaptation  of  the  tachistoscopic  principle,  re¬ 
veals  one  phrase  at  a  time  of  a  fairly  long  selection.  One  shutter 
goes  up,  showing  the  phrase  beneath,  which  it  covers  again  as 
the  next  phrase  is  exposed  to  view.  It  is  possible  to  run  the 
material  at  rates  varying  from  40  to  350  words  per  minute. 
Comprehension  of  the  passage  is  tested  by  means  of  questions 
which  can  be  read  as  slowly  as  desired.  Practice  periods  should 
probably  not  be  longer  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes 
because  of  possible  eye-strain  and  difficulty  in  paying  close  atten¬ 
tion  for  longer  periods. 

This  device  has  high  interest  value;  it  is  impressive.  It  may 
help  in  breaking  up  vocalization  because  vocalization  is  impossible 
at  the  higher  rates  of  speed.  This  instrument  is  said  to  encour¬ 
age  the  forward  movement  of  the  eyes  along  the  line  of  print, 
discourage  reversals,  require  close  attention.  It  aims  to  promote 
rhythmic  eye-movements. 

49  F.  P.  Robinson,  ‘  ‘  The  Tachistoscope  as  a  Measure  of  Reading  Per¬ 
ception,”  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  XLVI  (January,  1934),  132-35. 

50  C.  O.  Weber,  “Remedial  Reading  with  College  Freshmen,”  Journal  of 
Higher  Education,  IX  (November,  1938),  453-54. 
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The  use  of  this  machine  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 
That  the  habits  gained  through  its  use  transfer  to  ordinary  high- 
school  and  college  reading  has  not  been  proved.  Some  students 
appear  to  profit  by  the  practice;  others  seem  to  show  slight  im¬ 
provement  as  the  result  of  it ;  and  a  few  feel  that  their  previously 
effective  habits  have  been  disorganized  by  this  mechanical  device. 

Three  possible  disadvantages  are:  (1)  an  individual’s  own 
grouping  and  phrasing  may  not  correspond  to  the  groupings  of 
words  presented,  some  of  which  are  decidedly  not  natural;  (2) 
the  focusing  of  attention  on  speed  may  interfere  with  the  mature 
reader’s  habits  of  comprehension;  and  (3)  attention  may  be 
attracted  to  mechanics  rather  than  to  meaning.  It  is  possible 
that  practice  with  the  metronoscope  may  not  only  be  futile  but 
prejudicial  to  some  individuals. 

An  improvement  on  the  metronoscope  technic  is  the  use  of 
moving-picture  films  in  which  one  phrase  at  a  time  stands  out 
successively  from  a  dimly  perceived  page.  The  number  of  ex¬ 
posures  per  line  and  the  length  of  time  for  each  exposure  re¬ 
mains  constant  for  a  given  presentation  but  may  vary  from  one 
presentation  to  the  next.  The  moving-picture  film  is  definitely 
superior  to  the  metronoscope  in  its  greater  freedom  from  the 
mechanical  distraction  of  the  shutters,  its  more  natural  phrasing, 
and  its  far  greater  flexibility.  The  film  has  not  overcome  the 
defect  of  lack  of  marginal  impressions  which  enable  the  reader 
to  grasp  the  meaning  just  ahead  of  the  phrase  on  which  his  at¬ 
tention  is  focused.  This  method  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
the  description  of  Buswell’s  experiment  with  adults  and  junior- 
high-school  pupils.  It  is  described  in  admirable  detail  by 
Dearborn  and  Anderson.51 

In  most  of  the  experiments  a  combination  of  methods  has  been 
used  so  that  the  improvement  resulting  cannot  be  attributed  to 
any  one  mechanical  device.  When  mechanical  devices  are  used 
with  high-school  and  college  students  there  may  be  some  danger 
of  disorganization  of  the  effective  habits  which  they  already  have 
built.  There  is  also  the  tendency  to  direct  attention  from  the 

si  Walter  F.  Dearborn  and  Irving  H.  Anderson,  “A  New  Method  for  Teach¬ 
ing  Phrasing  and  for  Increasing  the  Size  of  Reading  Fixations,  ’  ’  Psycholog¬ 
ical  Record,  I  (December,  1937),  459-75.  See  also,  Same  authors  and  James 
R.  Brewster,  ‘  ‘  Controlled  Reading  by  Means  of  a  Motion  Picture  Technique,  ’  ’ 
Psychological  Record,  II  (May,  1938),  219-227. 
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thought  to  the  mechanics  and  to  decrease  rather  than  increase 
those  most  important  characteristics  of  good  readers — flexibility 
and  adaptability.  The  conceptual  as  well  as  the  perceptual  fac¬ 
tors  involved  in  increasing  one’s  span  of  recognition  must  be 
recognized. 

In  the  opinion  of  Hollingworth,52  enlargement  of  reading  span 
depends  on  cue  reduction.  The  brighter  person  needs  fewer  cues 
(partial  detail)  ;  the  duller  must  see  the  word  completely  in  order 
to  recognize  it.  “Experiment  shows  that  ordinary  words  and 
even  phrases  are  identified  as  quickly  and  easily  as  are  single 
letters.  But  the  degree  to  which  this  is  done  varies  with  the 
learning  capacity  (with  capacity  for  cue  reduction)  and  with 
scope  for  the  cues  afforded  by  the  context.”  Broad  span  depends 
on  whether  slight  cues,  seen  in  marginal  vision,  or  perhaps  not 
visual  at  all,  operate  effectively,  and  on  the  readiness  with  which 
other  context  cues  co-operate. 

Some  ways  of  reducing  cues  are: 

1.  More  reading :  increases  familiarity  with  words. 

2.  More  rapid  reading :  increases  reliance  on  slighter  cues. 

3.  Quick  exposure  of  phrases :  practice  in  responding  to  slight 

cues  when  exposure  is  too  brief  to  admit  of  optical 
exploration. 

4.  Calling  attention  to  the  variety  of  cues  available.  (Ask 

expert  readers  to  do  some  self-analysis — introspection — 
of  cues  they  use. ) 

5.  Phonic  analysis :  attaches  vocal  responses  to  parts  of  words. 

These  may  act  as  additional  cues  in  the  recognition  of 
word  wholes.  Too  much  emphasis  may  be  given  to  phonics, 
thus  distracting  attention  from  the  larger  units. 

Is  Remedial  Work  Worth  the  Time  and  Money 
Expended  on  It? 

Both  the  psychology  and  the  social  philosophy  underlying 
remedial  reading  programs  are  involved  in  the  question  of 
whether  the  results  obtained  with  mentally  retarded  children 
justify  the  time  and  money  expended  to  attain  them.  Food  for 
thought  along  this  line  is  supplied  by  the  results  of  the  project 

52  Harry  L.  Hollingworth,  Educational  Psychology,  pp.  255-60 ;  320-41. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  Inc.,  1933. 
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in  the  Theodore  Koosevelt  High  School,  New  York  City.53  The 
students  selected  for  remedial  instruction  were  357  in  number; 
their  intelligence  quotients  covered  a  range  of  from  61-110; 
in  reading  they  were  at  least  one  year  retarded ;  15  per  cent  were 
below  the  sixth-grade  level  according  to  the  test  norms;  50  per 
cent  were  apparently  handicapped  by  foreign  background.  The 
instruction  in  reading  was  given  to  these  students  in  small  groups 
by  thirty  special  teachers  who  themselves  had  to  acquire  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  methods  of  teaching  reading.  Three-fourths  of  the 
pupils  made  normal  gains  in  reading,  i.e.,  six  months’  progress  in 
six  months’  time;  a  few  gained  three  years  in  the  six  months. 
The  majority,  however,  did  not  acquire  sufficient  proficiency  to 
enable  them  to  pass  their  high-school  subjects;  only  130  of  the 
375  students  passed  in  all  subjects.  The  cost  to  the  government 
of  this  special  instruction  was  approximately  $150  for  each  stu¬ 
dent.  The  following  questions  might  legitimately  be  raised :  “  Is 
such  an  expenditure  justified  in  the  light  of  the  results  ob¬ 
tained?”  “Could  those  students  who  would  be  likely  to  profit 
by  instruction  be  selected  earlier  so  that  attention  might  be  con¬ 
centrated  upon  them ?  ”  “Is  instruction  given  by  poorly  prepared 
teachers  worth  the  time  and  expense  involved?”  “Did  the  im¬ 
proved  reading  ability  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  making  of 
better  citizens?”  “Could  the  students’  time  be  more  profitably 
used  in  other  ways?”  A  more  intensive  analysis  of  the  valu¬ 
able  data  obtained  through  this  project  might  throw  light  on 
some  of  these  questions. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  many  successful  programs  and  indi¬ 
vidual  case  studies  reported  appear  to  more  than  justify  the 
effort  expended  by  teachers  and  students.  As  this  positive 
emphasis  prevails  throughout  the  book,  the  skepticism  implied  in 
the  previous  paragraph  introduces  a  wholesome  check  on  an 
overoptimistic  enthusiasm. 

Summary 

Individual  differences  in  programs . — The  suggestions  for  pro¬ 
grams  made  by  numerous  investigators  vary  from  simple  “de¬ 
vices”  to  elaborate  and  comprehensive  diagnostic  and  teaching 
procedures,  but,  in  every  case  in  which  success  is  reported,  stu- 

ss  Stella  S.  Center,  “A  Federal  Project  in  Silent  Reading,”  English  Jour¬ 
nal,  XXVI  (January,  1937),  22-31. 
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dent  interest  and  teacher  enthusiasm  are  also  evident.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  suggestions  themselves  will  be  of  little  value  to 
anyone  desiring  to  duplicate  the  program  unless  some  of  this 
enthusiasm  and  interest  accompanies  their  use. 

The  element  of  magic. — All  kinds  of  remedies  have  worked. 
Testimonials  can  be  procured  as  to  the  efficacy  of  a  rabbit’s  foot, 
red  flannel,  and  hundreds  of  other  devices  inherently  ineffective. 
These  remedies,  re-enforced  by  faith,  have  produced  astonishing 
results.  Similarly,  part  of  the  success  of  any  device  for  improv¬ 
ing  reading  ability  may  be  attributed  to  the  heightened  interest, 
the  increased  self-confidence,  and  the  faith  aroused  in  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  mere  fact  that  individual  attention  is  given  to  a 
previously  neglected  youngster  may  release  in  him  energy  that 
was  not  available  in  the  depressing  classroom  situation.  Similar 
results  in  improved  reading  that  are  secured  by  a  diversity  of 
methods  may  be  due  partly  to  the  confidence  inspired  rather  than 
to  the  specific  devices  employed.  The  more  impressive  the  device 
the  greater  is  the  faith  in  its  efficacy.  To  this  factor  of  impres¬ 
siveness  may  be  attributed  at  least  part  of  the  success  of  mysteri¬ 
ous  mimeographed  materials  and  expensive  electrically  operated 
machines. 

The  success  of  a  particular  method  may  be  more  largely  due, 
however,  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  method  to  the  individual 
with  whom  it  is  employed.  A  remedial  reading  expert  in  college 
has  had  the  experience  of  being  successful  with  individuals  to 
whom  a  great  deal  of  individual  help  had  already  been  given  but 
whose  reading  problems  had  not  been  solved.  The  later  success 
with  these  individuals  seemed  to  be  due  to  having  diagnosed  diffi¬ 
culties  previously  unrecognized  and  to  having  then  applied 
methods  suited  to  the  specific  needs  revealed  by  the  diagnosis. 

Best  practice. — The  best  practice  in  remedial  work  includes 
initial  individual  diagnosis  followed  by  instruction  and  by  prac¬ 
tice  provided  in  accordance  with  individual  needs.  This  instruc¬ 
tion  and  practice  may  be  given  most  effectively  in  frequent  group 
meetings  which  become  fewer  in  number  as  students  become 
better  able  to  carry  over  into  their  daily  work  the  technics 
taught.  The  group  meetings  should  be  supplemented  by  indi¬ 
vidual  conferences  in  which  the  instructor  discusses  the  student’s 
daily  assignments  with  him,  and  the  student  reads  parts  of  the 
references  required  of  him  under  the  instructor’s  supervision. 
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There  should  be  a  happy  medium  maintained  between  formal 
drill  exercises  and  voluntary  reading  with  little  instruction  in 
effective  methods.  Too  much  emphasis  on  drill  may  intensify 
the  poor  reader’s  dislike  of  books,  while  attention  only  to  interest 
may  result  merely  in  the  student’s  continued  practice  of  habitual, 
ineffectual  methods.  Therefore,  interest  plus  instruction  should 
be  the  ideal. 

On  the  basis  of  theory,  experience,  and  experimentation,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  best  results  are  secured  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  conditions : 

1.  When  the  students  recognize  their  own  poor  reading  ability 

as  a  serious  problem  which  they  themselves  want  to  solve 
— (Convincing  reasons,  closely  connected  with  their  own 
lives,  are  needed  by  students  as  a  stimulus  for  learning  to 
read.  They  should  see  clearly  wherein  ability  to  read  is 
related  to  their  success  in  school,  in  business,  and  in  social 
life.  “The  time  for  learning  anything,”  wrote  Thorn¬ 
dike,  “is  the  time  when  you  need  it.”  Accordingly,  a 
reading  problem  should  use,  to  some  extent,  the  student’s 
daily  assignments,  and  should  show  him  how  to  read  these 
better.  It  should  also  supply  additional  practice  exercises 
as  he  feels  the  need  of  greater  skill.) 

2.  When  the  students  are  confident  that  improvement  is  pos¬ 

sible  for  them  and  know  specifically  what  they  should  do 
to  improve — (In  the  building  of  such  self-confidence  the 
teacher’s  optimistic,  encouraging  attitude  and  friendly 
relationship  with  the  students  is  an  important  factor. 
When  the  students  see  the  causes  of  difficulty  eliminated 
and  taste  success,  the  battle  is  half  won.) 

3.  When  an  initially  adequate  and  continuously  reconstructed 

diagnosis  is  made  of  each  student’s  reading  ability  and 
study  habits — (The  teacher  should  know  each  individual’s 
background,  interests,  and  weaknesses.) 

4.  When  instruction  and  practice  as  indicated  by  the  diagnosis 

are  provided. 

5.  When  the  reading  material  is  interesting54  as  a  result  of 

54  Paul  A.  Witty  and  David  Kopel,  ‘  ‘  Motivating  Remedial  Reading :  the 

Interest  Factor,”  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  XXII  (Janu¬ 
ary,  1936),  1-19. 
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being  organized  around  student’s  interests — (With  slow- 
learning  students  especially,55  the  program  must  be  varied 
in  order  to  hold  their  interest.  In  addition,  the  work 
should  be  presented  to  them  in  short  units  because  their 
power  of  retention  is  limited.  The  daily  newspaper,  the 
simpler  magazines,  and  supplementary  books  as  well  as 
the  textbooks  used  in  the  school  provide  varied  units  of 
practice  material.) 

6.  When  the  reading  material  is  on «i the  students’  initial  level 

of  difficulty — (The  reading  level  at  which  a  student  should 
begin  may  be  ascertained  by  having  him  read  passages 
from  books  of  different  degrees  of  difficulty  until  one  is 
located  which  he  is  able  to  read  readily  with  good  com¬ 
prehension.  Instruction  should  then  begin  with  books  on 
this  level.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  encourage  certain  seriously 
retarded  high-school  students  to  read  to  younger  children 
the  easy  books  appropriate  to  them.  Retarded  college 
students  majoring  in  education  may  be  helped  to  gain  in 
proficiency  by  reading  rapidly  a  large  number  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  books  with  a  view  to  selecting  the  most  suitable  and 
interesting  books  for  the  classes  which  they  will  teach. 
Poor  readers  should  not  feel  embarrassed  by  reading  books 
easier  than  those  read  by  their  classmates.) 

7.  When  the  process  has  a  creative  element  and  does  not  degen¬ 

erate  into  drudgery. 

8.  When  the  reading  process  brings  enjoyment  and  a  sense  of 

progress  and  accomplishment  to  the  student — (He  should 
experience  success  from  the  first  day.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  the  student  must  be  constantly  estimating 
his  progress.  On  the  contrary,  he  should,  for  the  most 
part,  fix  his  attention  on  his  goal  and  concentrate  on  the 
content,  not  on  his  progress.  Only  occasionally  should  he 
take  stock  to  see  whether  his  method  is  effective.) 

9.  When  the  special  work  in  reading  is  applied  to  other  sub¬ 

jects —  (Not  only  are  all  the  language  arts  interrelated,  but 
all  subjects  studied  supply  practice  material  for  the  read- 

55  Grace  W.  Hogoboom,  ‘  ‘  Remedial  Reading  for  the  Slow-Learning  Pupils 
of  the  Junior  High  School,”  Los  Angeles  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  X 
(April,  1931),  13-16. 
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ing  skills  acquired  in  the  remedial  class.  Instruction 
should  be  continued  until  these  skills  are  used  effectively 
in  all  the  student’s  reading  activities.  The  terminal  tran¬ 
sition  from  the  remedial  class  back  to  the  regular  class 
may  be  made  by  having  the  student,  for  a  time,  recite  in 
his  regular  classrooms  and  use  the  remedial  room  for 
study. ) 

10.  When  the  remedial  work  closely  resembles  the  natural  read¬ 
ing  situation  in  which  the  student  is  placed — (Such  in¬ 
struction  involves,  among  other  things,  what  Gates  has 
called  the  “intrinsic  device”  which  is  “a  type  of  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  reading  situation  which  guides  or  impels  the 
pupil  to  react  in  a  desired  way  while  his  efforts  are  di¬ 
rected  to  accurate  interpretation  and  normal  enjoyment  of 
the  content.  ’ ,56  A  transfer  of  training  cannot  be  expected 
between  skill  in  performing  certain  “stunts,”  however  in¬ 
teresting  and  entertaining,  and  the  study  type  of  reading 
required  of  students  in  high-school  and  college  classes.) 

11.  When  voluntary  reading  is  stimulated. 

12.  When  the  teacher  is  enthusiastic  and  shows  a  sympathetic 
and  personal  interest  in  every  student — (The  reading  pro¬ 
gram  must  first  of  all  be  based  upon  a  clear  understanding 
between  the  teacher  and  the  student  who  should  compre¬ 
hend,  as  clearly  as  possible,  what  has  caused  his  difficulties, 
and  should  pool  his  own  explanation  of  them  with  what¬ 
ever  other  information  may  be  obtained.  In  working 
with  a  poor  reader,  the  teacher’s  attitude  is  exceedingly 
important.  He  should  be  confident,  encouraging,  optimis¬ 
tic.  He  should  not  be  apologetic,  domineering  or  dicta¬ 
torial.  The  remedial  work  should  be  a  co-operative  enter¬ 
prise.  The  trained  reading  teacher  has  something  to  offer 
the  students  and  should  be  eager  to  work  with  them  in 
the  solution  of  their  problems.  It  is  probable  that  the 
success  of  many  clinical  workers  is  due  largely  to  their 
persuasive  personality — to  their  ability  to  inspire  optimism 
and  confidence.) 

The  success  of  the  program  probably  depends  as  much  upon 
the  interest  of  the  students  as  on  any  other  single  factor.  After 

ss  Arthur  I.  Gates,  The  Improvement  of  Reading  (revised  edition),  pp.  27- 
28.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1935. 
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their  initial  interests  have  been  ascertained  through  observation 
and  interview,  their  reading  activities  may  be  centered  in  the 
world  that  is  vital  to  them.  So  long  as  the  instruction  in  reading 
remains  aloof  from  their  world,  little  progress  can  be  expected. 

The  reading  program  should  result  not  only  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  essential  reading  skills  and  vocabulary,  but  also  in  the 
stimulation  of  students’  interests  in  a  wide  range  of  wholesome 
reading  material.  The  aim  of  instruction  in  reading  is,  of  course, 
to  produce  eager,  efficient,  independent,  and  self -directed  readers. 
Such  readers  will  gain  from  reading,  experiences  which  they  need 
for  their  best  development.  They  will  use  reading,  along  with 
other  avenues  of  learning,  as  a  means  of  social  and  personal 
efficiency. 

Questions  to  Test  Your  Own  Reading  of  Chapter  Five 

1.  Why  does  a  constructive  progressive  program  of  teaching 

reading  in  all  subjects  need  to  be  supplemented  at  present 
by  special  corrective  and  remedial  work?  Describe  ideal 
conditions  under  which  special  classes  in  reading  might 
not  be  necessary. 

2.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  programs  using  such 

diverse  procedures  all  claim  to  have  obtained  successful 
results  ? 

3.  If  you  were  a  high-school  student,  which  features  of  the 

programs  described  would  appeal  to  you  most  strongly? 
Which  would  be  distasteful  to  you? 

4.  WRy  do  some  programs  emphasize  interest  and  attitudes 

almost  to  the  exclusion  of  specific  reading  skills?  What 
justification  do  you  see  for  the  programs  that  stress  drills  ? 

5.  WRich  programs  of  instruction  are  the  most  clearly  based 

on  the  results  of  diagnosis? 

6.  From  the  reports  of  experiments  presented  in  this  chapter, 

what  trends  do  you  note  in  remedial  reading  work  in 
college  ? 

7.  Summarize  the  procedures  used  in  the  college  programs  de¬ 

scribed  and  arrange  them  in  order  of  effectiveness. 

8.  Give  a  concrete  illustration  of  each  of  the  generalizations 

made  on  pages  188-190. 
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Practical  Problems 

1.  Study  the  remedial  programs  briefly  described  in  this  sec¬ 

tion  and  summarize  and  review  critically:  (a)  the  methods 
of  selecting  the  students,  (b)  the  methods  of  testing 
achievement,  (c)  the  kinds  of  training  given,  (d)  the 
results  obtained. 

2.  If  you  had  the  problem  of  providing  remedial  work  for  a 

given  group  of  students  which  features  of  the  programs 
described  would  you  use  in  your  tentative  plan?  What 
materials  and  skills  do  you  need  in  carrying  out  such  a 
program  ? 

3.  Should  a  remedial  program  in  high  school  or  college  include 

all  poor  readers  or  only  those  whose  reading  ability  is  be¬ 
low  their  general  intelligence?  Give  the  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

4.  Bead  the  complete  references  of  the  programs  in  which  you 

are  most  interested. 

5.  Look  through  current  issues  of  magazines  such  as  the  En¬ 

glish  Journal ,  the  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Edu¬ 
cational  Trends,  the  School  Review  for  the  most  recent 
accounts  of  remedial  programs.  Note  additional  features 
that  appear  to  be  sound  and  effective. 

6.  What  conclusions  can  you  draw  regarding  the  possibility  of 

improving  reading  ability? 

a.  with  respect  to  comprehension?  to  speed? 

b.  without  special  training  ? 

c.  with  formal  drills  of  various  kinds  ? 

7.  Read  the  questions  raised  on  pages  131-132,  and  try  to  form¬ 

ulate  answers  to  them  with  the  help  of  the  concrete  infor¬ 
mation  given  in  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 


APPRAISAL  OF  READING  ABILITY 

The  word  diagnosis  comes  to  us  almost  without  change  through 
Latin  from  the  original  Greek  word,  diagignoskein — dia  meaning 
through,  and  gignoskein,  to  know.  These  two  words  combined 
were  used  to  mean  distinguishing  between.  Today  the  scientific 
meaning  of  diagnosis  implies  discrimination  between  articles, 
plants,  diseases  on  the  basis  of  their  distinctive  characteristics. 
In  other  words,  diagnosis  is  a  careful  examination  from  which 
a  conclusion  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  nature  of  symptoms  or 
characteristics  present.  When  we  speak  of  the  diagnosis  of  read¬ 
ing  abilities,  we  refer  to  the  discrimination  between  certain  abil¬ 
ities  and  the  detection  of  inabilities  through  a  careful  observation 
and  study  of  symptoms. 

The  Nature  of  Appraisal. 

The  term  appraisal  is  used  in  this  chapter  instead  of  the  more 
common  term,  diagnosis,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  constructive, 
developmental  nature  of  reading  rather  than  its  pathological  and 
remedial  aspects.  The  term  appraise  means  to  estimate  or  judge 
the  quality  of  a  situation  and  requires  the  interpretation  and  use 
of  personal  data.  Thus  it  is  a  basic  feature  of  the  reading 
program  as  a  whole ;  it  is  not  limited  to  corrective  and  remedial 
classes  or  to  clinical  work.  The  task  of  appraisal  is  part  of  expert 
teaching.  Appraisal  is  the  process  by  which  the  quality  or  status 
of  a  student’s  reading  is  discovered.  It  supplies  the  basis  on 
which  reading  materials  are  chosen  for  any  class  and  on  which 
students  are  selected  for  special  group  or  individual  work.  Ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  present  reading  status  of  the  individual  is  made  in 
order  that  his  reading  ability  may  develop,  that  causes  of  diffi¬ 
culties  may  be  prevented,  and  that  existing  weaknesses  may  be 
overcome.  A  thorough  appraisal  of  poor  readers  is  necessary 
inasmuch  as  they  display  not  a  single  difficulty,  but  a  matrix  of 
poorly  integrated  developmental  habits.1 

A  necessary  and  valuable  body  of  information  about  the  read¬ 
ing  abilities  of  high-school  and  college  students  can  be  built  up 

i  Paul  A.  Witty  and  David  Kopel,  ‘ 1  Evaluating  Reading  and  Remedial 
Reading,”  English  Journal,  XXVII  No.  6  (June,  1937),  449-58. 
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only  by  making-  thorough  and  precise  case  studies  of  large  num¬ 
bers  of  students  representing  all  points  in  the  distribution  of 
reading  ability  and  intelligence. 

Levels  of  appraisal. — There  are  various  levels  of  appraisal, 
ranging  from  the  lay  level  to  the  semi-technical  level  and  to  the 
clinical  level.  On  the  lay  level  an  astute  person  may  learn  a 
great  deal  about  a  student’s  reading  ability  by  observing  him  as 
he  reads,  noting  the  books  and  magazines  which  he  picks  up  vol¬ 
untarily,  detecting  evidences  of  difficulty  in  comprehension  in  his 
recitations  and  written  work,  and  talking  with  him  about  his 
reading  and  study  habits  and  interests. 

On  the  semi-technical  level  additional  information  may  be 
gained  through  the  use  of  group  tests,  a  more  systematic  and 
thorough  analysis  of  the  student’s  reading  and  study  habits,  and 
the  use  of  simple  instruments  to  detect  cases  that  should  be 
referred  to  specialists  for  more  expert  examination. 

On  the  clinical  level  still  more  exact  knowledge  may  be  gained 
of  the  individual’s  reading  status  and  the  factors  involved  in  it 
through  the  use  of  individual  intelligence  and  performance  tests 
and  highly  skilled  interviewing.  Further  knowledge  may  be 
obtained  by  recourse  to  apparatus  designed  for  photographing 
eye-movements  or  for  the  precise  measurement  of  such  visual  de¬ 
fects  as  errors  of  refraction,  muscular  imbalance,  and  aniseikonia. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  clinical  procedure  is 
not  synonymous  with  dexterity  in  the  use  of  instruments  and 
devices.  The  purchase  of  a  telebinocular  and  an  ophthalmograph 
does  not  make  a  reading  clinic.  In  fact,  if  one  had  to  choose 
between  such  instruments  and  a  psychologically  astute  and  per¬ 
sonally  persuasive  worker,  the  latter  would  be  far  preferable. 
The  ideal  is  the  use  of  the  most  precise  instruments  by  the  wisest 
and  most  capable  persons. 

Degrees  of  appraisal. — There  are  likewise  different  degrees  of 
appraisal,  ranging  from  a  partial  study  of  a  few  factors  to  a 
complete  canvass  of  all  the  factors  possibly  related  to  reading 
ability.  Under  pressure  of  time  and  with  limited  personnel  to 
deal  with  reading  problems,  appraisal  commonly  takes  the  form 
of  the  administration  of  a  group  test,  sometimes  supplemented  by 
the  study  of  cumulative  records  and  rather  superficial  classroom 
observation. 
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The  fact  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  such  procedure 
does  not  constitute  adequate  appraisal,  especially  for  seriously 
handicapped  students.  The  process  of  appraisal  must  be  indi¬ 
vidual  and  far  more  searching.  One  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the 
characterization  that  a  student  “fails  in  school  because  he  can’t 
read,”  or  that  “he  fails  in  reading  because  he  doesn’t  grasp  the 
thought,  or  because  he  has  bad  habits  or  a  meager  vocabulary.” 
Behind  each  of  these  general  symptoms  one  must  search  for  fun¬ 
damental  factors  insofar  as  they  are  operative  and  hinder  his 
progress  at  the  present  time. 

The  effectiveness  of  different  degrees  of  diagnosis  should  be 
studied.  If,  for  example,  photographs  or  eye-movements  yield 
the  same  information  about  an  individual’s  reading  ability  as  do 
certain  standardized  reading  tests,  there  is  no  need  to  use  both 
instruments.  Intensive  research  would  show  which  procedures 
supplement  and  which  duplicate  one  another.  The  usual  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  explore  first  the  area  in  which  the  major  difficulty 
appears  to  be  located  and  to  proceed  from  the  least  technical  and 
most  widely  applicable  measures  to  the  more  detailed  and  techni¬ 
cal  type  of  appraisal. 

Steps  in  the  process  of  appraisal. — A  thorough  appraisal  of  a 
student’s  reading  ability  must  include  four  steps: 

1.  A  survey  of  all  the  available  evidence  which  may  give  in¬ 

sight  into  his  reading  assets  and  liabilities 

2.  An  expert  analysis  of  the  material  thus  assembled 

3.  A  summary  of  conclusions  drawn  from  all  the  evidence 

4.  Kecommendations  for  remediation  based  on  a  study  of  the 

conclusions 

A  knowledge  of  various  physiological,  psychological,  and  peda¬ 
gogical  factors  may  give  insight  into  a  student’s  reading  diffi¬ 
culty.  At  every  educational  level  these  factors  must  be  explored, 
because  any  one  of  them  may  have  been  neglected  in  previous 
study  of  the  problem.  For  example,  a  college  student  may, 
for  many  years,  have  been  conscious  of  being  unable  to  read 
rapidly,  of  losing  the  place  easily,  of  tiring  quickly  in  the  movies 
as  well  as  when  reading,  and  of  having  severe  headaches.  Yet 
the  specific  aspect  of  faulty  vision  which  may  have  been  respons¬ 
ible  for  these  symptoms  had  not  been  discovered.  In  some  cases, 
lack  of  success  in  learning  to  read,  in  earlier  years,  has  made 
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reading  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  task.  Thus  a  variety  of 
methods  of  studying  a  complex  reading  difficulty  is  necessary. 

An  initial  survey  of  the  group,  preferable  with  more  than  one 
standardized  reading  test,  will  show  the  relative  standing  of  the 
individuals  in  the  class  and  the  rating  of  the  group  in  comparison 
with  other  student  bodies.  Intelligence  test  results  and  college 
marks  will  make  possible  a  comparison  of  a  student’s  reading 
status  with  his  scholastic  aptitude  and  achievement.  A  more 
thorough  appraisal  will  employ  additional  test  results,  previous 
school  records,  records  of  interests  and  physical  and  emotional 
factors,  photographs  of  eye-movements,  interviews,  and  other 
sources  of  information.  Such  a  thorough  appraisal  supplies  an 
excellent  basis  for  planning  individualized  instruction,  including 
the  use  of  individual  progress  cards  and  provision  for  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  related  to  ascertained  interests. 

For  a  large  percentage  of  any  school  group  the  general  survey 
of  reading  ability,  supplemented  by  a  study  of  reading  interests, 
constitutes  a  sufficient  appraisal  for  practical  school  purposes. 

For  the  assistance  of  those  students  who  appear  to  be  seriously 
handicapped,  however,  a  complete  individual  study  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  In  such  cases  analyses  of  underlying  factors  and  study 
of  causes  insofar  as  it  may  be  useful  for  the  final  conclusion  will 
be  necessary. 

The  interview  with  the  college  student  is  very  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  both  appraisal  and  therapy.  Self-diagnosis, 
too,  on  this  level  may  prove  especially  valuable.  In  many  cases 
college  students  need  only  to  receive  a  few  suggestions  as  to  pos¬ 
sible  sources  of  difficulty,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  their  tests.  They  are  then  able  to  recognize  their  diffi¬ 
culties,  to  contribute  valuable  information  as  to  their  causes, 
and  to  help  themselves  in  correcting  them. 

List  of  Causes  and  Deficiencies 

A  specific  list  of  causes  and  deficiencies  in  reading  is  an  aid  in 
directing  the  instructor’s  attention  toward  the  sources  of  poor 
reading  and  in  subsequently  taking  the  steps  necessary  to  correct 
them.  Witty3  compiled  such  a  list  from  a  study  of  fifty  ninth- 

3  Paul  A.  Witty,  “Diagnosis  and  Remedial  Treatment  of  Reading  Diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  Secondary  School,’ ’  Educational  Trends,  III  (April,  1934),  7-13. 
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grade  children  attending  the  Educational  Clinic  of  Northwestern 
University.  From  an  analysis  of  responses  made  on  the  Gates 
Silent  Reading  Tests,  the  Stanford  Achievement  Tests  of  Para¬ 
graph  Meaning  and  Word  Meaning,  and  the  Gray  Oral  Reading 
Test  the  following  “underlearned  or  incorrect  habits”  were  dis¬ 
covered  : 


Restricted  ability  to  note  detail . . . ...iU-.!.. . (66  per  cent) 

Slow  rate  . . . . . . . . . . . . . (62  “  “  ) 

Incorrect  or  inadequate  interpretation  of  total  units  ...  (62  “  “  ) 

Rereading  required  for  understanding  . (60  “  11  ) 

Inadequate  vocabulary  . (60  “  “  ) 

Faulty  eye-movements  .  (45  11  “  ) 

Slow  rate  in  oral  reading  . (36  “  “  ) 

Incomplete  mastery  of  phonics .  (34  “  “  ) 

Rapid  but  superficial  silent  reading  . (18  “  “  ) 

Letter  or  word  reading  . t . . . (  8  “  “  ) 


Other  causes  and  deficiencies  in  reading  which  were  not  revealed 
by  the  tests  were: 


Lack  of  interest  . .  (84  per  cent) 

Meager  background  of  experience . . . .  (82  “  “  ) 

Incorrect  placement  in  school  in  terms  of  reading 

ability  .  (80  “  “  ) 

Inability  to  sustain,  attention  for  a  desired  end .  (40  “  “  ) 

Emotional  instability  . (36  “  “  ) 

Circumscribed  interests  in  recreational  life . (34  “  “  ) 

Excessive  oral  reading  in  the  primary  grades . .  (20  11  “  ) 

Frequent  changes  of  school . (18  “  “  ) 

Defective  vision  or  hearing . (12  ct  “  ) 

Illness  or  poor  physical  condition  .  (12  “  “  ) 

Change  from  left-  to  right-handedness . (  4  ‘ ‘  i(  ) 


Any  list  of  reading  deficiencies  is  circumscribed  by  the  methods 
of  study  used.  Each  test  discloses  somewhat  different  reading 
difficulties  depending  upon  the  particular  form  of  response  it 
elicits.  Observation  in  natural  situations  reveals  other  deficien¬ 
cies,  but  is  limited  by  the  intent  of  the  observer.  The  interview 
adds  to  the  list  items  which  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  unconscious  bias  of  the  interviewer.  Clinical  study  con¬ 
tributes  still  other  factors  not  brought  to  light  by  single  methods 
of  study. 

The  main  types  of  reading  deficiencies  as  derived  from  experi¬ 
ment,  experience,  and  theory,  may  be  classified  as  follows : 
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1.  Immature  and  ineffective  eye-movements  and  lip  movements 

2.  Inability  to  recognize  the  meaning  of  words  and  sentences 

and  to  get  the  author’s  thought  as  he  presents  it 

3.  Inadequate  interpretation,  organization,  and  critical  evalu¬ 

ation  of  the  material  read 

4.  Ineffective  application  of  the  material  read  in  the  discovery 

and  solution  of  real  problems 

5.  Inability  to  gain  esthetic  appreciation  from  printed  sources 

6.  Narrow  or  unsuitable  reading  interests,  purposes,  and  atti¬ 

tudes 

7.  Lack  of  flexibility  in  adapting  method  and  rate  of  reading 

to  different  material  and  purposes 

8.  Lack  of  balance  in  the  learning  program  as  a  whole 

The  efficiency  of  reading  clinics  and  classes  depends  first  of 
all  upon  sound  methods  of  appraisal.  No  matter  which  kind  of 
therapy  is  used,  it  must  be  based  on  our  knowledge  of  the  factors 
suspected  of  affecting  reading  ability.  These  causes,  symptoms, 
and  correlates  of  reading  deficiencies  fall  into  five  main  areas: 
physical  and  physiological,  general  mental  ability,  inadequate 
instruction,  home  conditions  and  emotional  conflicts.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  our  present  knowledge  of  these  factors  will  be  reviewed 
and  research  on  each  factor  will  be  briefly  summarized. 

Physical  and  Physiological  Factors 

Major  physical  factors. — The  major  physical  assets  and  liabili¬ 
ties  involved  in  reading  have  been  designed  as  follows  by  Monroe  :4 

1.  A  nervous  system  adequately  organized  for  receiving  visual 

stimulation  and  for  correlating  these  impressions  with  sys¬ 
tems  of  verbal  responses 

2.  Defects  in  visual  acuity  which  may  cause  reading  disability, 

strain,  and  discomfort  in  individual  cases,  but  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  disrupt  the  reading  process 

3.  Speech  which  involves  concepts,  meanings  of  words,  rela¬ 

tionships  among  words,  and  the  like.  Inadequacies  in  the 
verbal  organizations  which  are  to  be  correlated  with 
printed  symbols  would  obviously  affect  reading  ability. 

4  Marion  Monroe,  Children  Who  Cannot  Bead :  The  Analysis  of  Reading 
Disabilities  and  the  Use  of  Diagnostic  Tests  in  the  Instruction  of  Retarded 
Readers,  pp.  79-110.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1932. 
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“Inaccurate  articulation  may  directly  affect  reading  by 
presenting  a  confusion  in  sounds  of  words  to  be  associated 
with  the  printed  symbols.  ”5 

4.  Persistent  attention  which  enables  an  individual  to  grasp 

the  visual  and  verbal  symbols 

5.  Defects  in  discrimination  of  such  complex  visual  patterns  as 

words 

Physiological  conditions  may  contribute  to  reading  proficiency 
in  individual  cases.  They  have  not  been  clearly  established  as 
causal  agents  of  reading  difficulties  of  high  school  and  college 
students. 

Relationship  between  visual  defects  and  reading  ability. — The 
reports  regarding  the  relationship  of  certain  physical  defects  to 
reading  ability  are  conflicting.  Betts6  has  found  in  the  first 
grade  that  poor  reading  was  frequently  associated  with  visual  re¬ 
fractive  errors  and  with  anomalies  of  binocular  co-ordination. 
Fendrick,7  in  his  study  of  certain  ocular  defects  of  good  and  poor 
readers  in  the  intermediate  grades  of  the  elementary  school, 
found  that  visual  acuity,  fusion,  and  astigmatic  conditions  were 
significantly  associated  with  the  poor  reading  of  the  group  of  ele¬ 
mentary-school  children  studied.  Eames8  found  that  his  group 
of  reading-problem  cases  were  inferior  to  groups  of  unselected 
children  in  ocular  equipment.  He  reported  evidence  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  certain  eye  defects,  including  imbalance  and  reading 
disability.  In  certain  eases  superiority  of  reading  improvement 
was  found  among  children  who  had  had  their  eye  defects  cor¬ 
rected  by  glasses. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  investigators  have  been  able  to 
establish  no  clear-cut  relation  between  a  single  visual  defect  and 
reading  ability  of  groups  of  high  school  and  college  students. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  93. 

s  Emmett  Albert  Betts,  1 1 A  Physiological  Approach  to  the  Analysis  of 
Beading  Disabilities,  ’ ’  Educational  Research  Bulletin  (Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity)  XIII  Nos.  6  and  7  (September  and  October,  1934),  135-40;  163-74. 

^  Paul  Fendrick,  Visual  Characteristics  of  Poor  Readers.  New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1935. 

8  T.  H.  Eames,  “A  Comparison  of  Ocular  Characteristics  of  Unselected 
and  Beading  Disability  Cases.  ’  ’  J ournal  of  Educational  Research,  XXV 
(March,  1932),  211-215. 
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Stromberg9  reported  that  the  Betts  Tests  of  Visual  Sensation  and 
Perception  and  the  Ives  Test  of  Acuity  and  Ametropia  did  not 
differentiate  fast  from  slow  readers  at  the  college  level  in  the  case 
of  seventy-one  fast  and  seventy-one  slow  readers  of  sophomore 
and  junior  rank.  Individual  case  studies  indicated  that  reading 
speed  is  affected  little  or  not  at  all  by  acuity  and  emmetropia. 
The  extensive  and  thorough  study  of  visual  factors  of  an  entire 
freshman  class  at  Dartmouth  College10  likewise  showed  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  scores  on  the  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  free  from  visual  defects.  Among  the  Dartmouth 
subjects,  however,  a  few  cases  of  reading  disability  appeared  to 
be  related  to  aniseikonia  (a  difference  in  size  of  ocular  image), 
but  the  quantitative  relation  between  the  degree  of  this  visual 
defect  and  the  amount  of  reading  disability  has  not  yet  been 
established. 

Using  the  Betts’  slides,  Swanson  and  Tiffin11  tested  267  college 
freshmen,  all  of  whom  had  been  referred  to  the  reading  clinic, 
for  far-point  and  near-point  fusion,  lateral  and  vertical  imbal¬ 
ance,  stereopsis,  visual  acuity,  and  errors  of  refraction.  These 
visual  tests  did  “not  differentiate  significantly  between  poor  and 
good  readers.  ’  ’ 12  The  investigators  observed,  however,  that  ‘  ‘  good 
vision  is  not  only  an  advantage  in  reading,  but  is  equally  impor¬ 
tant  in  many  other  activities.  ”  .  .  .  Certainly  Betts’ battery  will 
call  attention  to  visual  defects  and  furnishes  a  very  convenient 
means  for  surveys  and  preliminary  diagnoses.  This  alone  justi¬ 
fies  its  use.  ’  ’13 

In  the  case  of  adults,  Buswell14  reported  a  lack  of  relationship 
between  visual  factors  as  measured  by  the  Betts’  slides  and  scores 

9E.  L.  Stromberg,  *  ‘  Relationship  of  Measures  of  Visual  Acuity  and 
Ametropia  to  Reading  Speed,”  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  XXII  (Feb¬ 
ruary,  1938),  70-78.  Also  “  Relation  of  Lateral  Muscle  Balance  to  the  Con¬ 
vergence  and  Divergence  Movements  of  the  Eyes  During  Reading,”  Journal 
of  General  Psychology,  XIX  (October,  1938),  437-39. 

10  Henry  A.  Imus,  John  W.  M.  Rothney,  Robert  M.  Bear,  An  Evaluation  of 
Visual  Factors  in  Beading.  Hanover,  New  Hampshire:  Dartmouth  College 
Publications,  1938. 

11  Donald  E.  Swanson  and  Joseph  Tiffin,  “Betts ’  Physiological  Approach 
to  the  Analysis  of  Reading  Disabilities  as  Applies  to  the  College  Level,” 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  XXIX  (February,  1936),  433-48. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  433. 

i3J6id.,  p.  448. 

14  Guy  Thomas  Buswell,  How  Adults  Bead,  pp.  100-107. 
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on  a  factual  type  of  reading  test.  The  “level  of  visual  efficiency 
at  least  as  measured  by  the  Betts’  Telebinocular  Tests,  is  not  a 
potent  factor  in  reading  ability.  ’  ’ 15 

Some  of  this  disagreement  among  investigators  may  be  due  to 
differences  in  age  of  subjects.  The  relationship  between  the 
visual  factors  studied  and  reading  appears  to  grow  less  and  less  as 
the  age  of  the  individual  increases.  Differences  in  sampling  and 
in  methods  of  diagnosing  visual  defects  may  likewise  influence  the 
results.  On  the  other  hand,  whether  poor  visual  acuity,  eye- 
muscle  imbalance,  and  aniseikonia  interfere  with  reading  ability 
depends  upon  a  number  of  other  factors.  Thus  a  given  degree  of 
aniseikonia  may  affect  the  reading  ability  of  one  student,  while 
the  same  degree  of  this  visual  defect  may  exist  unnoticed  in  a 
very  good  reader.  Reports  on  the  incidence  of  visual  difficulties 
and  ocular  anomalies  among  poor  readers  show  a  wide  variation. 
Even  though  these  defects  do  not  disrupt  the  learning  process 
they  should  be  corrected  in  order  that  the  student  may  have  com¬ 
fortable  vision  for  sustained  effort  in  reading  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Relation  between  auditory  factors  and  reading  ability. — Like 
visual  factors,  auditory  defects  appear  to  be  related  to  reading 
deficiency  only  in  individual  cases.  No  evidence  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  prove  that  groups  of  poor  readers  in  high  school  and 
college  are  inferior  to  unselected  students  in  auditory  capacity. 

Interrelation  of  eye-  and  hand-dominance  and  reading  abil¬ 
ity. — Left-handedness  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  associated 
with  reading  difficulty,  especially  with  reversal  tendencies.  Later 
evidence  seemed  to  indicate  that  eye-dominance  rather  than 
hand-dominance  was  the  more  important  factor  in  relation  to 
reading.  More  recent  investigations  have  failed  to  establish  a 
definite  relationship  between  reading  deficiencies  and  one-sided 
preference  of  hand  and  eye  (laterality)  or  lack  of  consistent 
preference  for  either  side  (mixed  cerebral  dominance).  Even  if 
such  a  relationship  were  definitely  established  in  the  case  of  ele¬ 
mentary-school  children,  it  could  not  be  inferred  that  a  similar 
relationship  would  hold  in  the  case  of  high-school  and  college 
students. 

is  Ibid.,  p.  106. 
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Pace16  made  one  of  the  few  investigations  of  this  question  on 
the  higher  educational  levels.  Participating  in  the  study  were 
ninety-six  high-school  seniors  and  ninety-nine  college  students, 
mostly  freshmen,  classified  as  left-handed,  ambidextrous,  and 
shifted,  as  determined  through  the  use  of  the  Minnesota  Speech 
Clinic  Laterality  Questionnaire.  As  a  control  group  130  right- 
handed  high-school  seniors  with  a  laterality  index  of  1.00  were 
used.  The  reading  ability  of  these  students  was  measured  by 
means  of  the  Minnesota  Reading  Examination,  Form  A,  and  the 
Minnesota  Speed  of  Reading  Test,  Form  A. 

The  mean  score  on  the  vocabulary  and  paragraph  compre¬ 
hension  test  of  the  university  students  who  were  left-handed, 
ambidextrous,  or  shifted  was  97.1  as  compared  with  an  average 
of  91.0  for  college  sophomores.  On  the  speed  of  reading  test  the 
mean  for  the  left-handed,  shifted,  and  ambidextrous  group  was 
21.5  as  compared  with  a  norm  of  20  for  college  freshmen.  These 
results,  while  indicating  no  handicap  for  the  group  showing  some 
disturbance  in  handedness,  are  not  conclusive  in  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  sample.  Students  who  participated  in  the  study 
came  of  their  own  volition  and  hence  the  poorest  readers  may  not 
have  taken  part  in  it.  The  Dartmouth  investigators,  however, 
using  as  subjects  the  entire  freshman  class,  found  a  similar  lack 
of  relationship  between  their  measures  of  eye-  and  hand-domi¬ 
nance  and  reading  ability. 

The  results  of  Pace’s  study  of  high-school  seniors  is  more  con¬ 
clusive  than  his  study  of  college  students.  Among  the  high-school 
pupils  there  appeared  to  be  some  relationship  between  speed  of 
reading,  as  measured  by  the  Minnesota  Speed  of  Reading  Test, 
and  left-handedness,  ambidexterity,  and  shifting.  In  the  test 
of  vocabulary  and  comprehension,  however,  the  experimental 
group  was  not  significantly  inferior  in  reading  to  the  definitely 
right-handed  students  of  approximately  equal  intelligence. 

From  these  results,  at  least,  there  is  no  justification  for  empha¬ 
sizing  handedness  in  a  remedial  reading  program  on  the  higher 
educational  levels.  The  fact  that  the  relationship  found  was 
more  marked  in  high-school  students  than  in  college  students 

16  Robert  C.  Pace,  ‘  ‘  Handedness  and  Reading  Ability  in  High  School  and 
College  Students,’ ’  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  XXXI  (November, 
1937),  205-10. 
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suggests  that  the  students  thus  handicapped  may  either  drop 
out  of  school  or,  if  they  go  to  college,  they  have  compensated  for 
whatever  disadvantage  a  disturbed  dominance  may  have  exerted. 
In  individual  cases  this  condition  may  contribute  to  a  personality 
difficulty  which  predisposes  to  poor  reading. 

Relationship  between  eye-movement  and  scores  in  reading 
tests. — The  correlations  between  eye-movements  and  the  scores  of 
reading  tests  are  not  as  high  as  might  be  expected.17  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this  lack  of  agreement:  (1)  the  material  read 
before  the  camera  has  been  entirely  different  from  that  in  the 
reading  test,  (2)  the  reading  attitude  before  the  camera  has 
differed  from  that  in  the  tests,  and  (3)  the  reading  attitude 
before  the  camera  has  not  been  standardized.  One  group  of  col¬ 
lege  students,  determined  to  read  with  enough  care  to  enable 
them  to  answer  questions  anticipated  as  being  difficult,  made  far 
poorer  eye-movement  records  than  their  reading  test  scores  would 
have  indicated.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  material  read 
before  the  camera  is  strictly  comparable  to  that  presented  in  the 
test  the  relationship  between  test  scores  and  both  fixation  fre¬ 
quency  and  perception  time  is  high.  It  appears  that  “percep¬ 
tion  time  and  fixation  frequency  are  highly  valid  measures  of 
reading  efficiency,  but  that  duration  pause  is  not.  ’  ’ 18 

Apparently  there  is  no  fixed  “pattern’ ’  of  eye-movements.19 
Evidence  is  accumulating  to  show  that  variations  contingent 
upon  the  material  are  the  rule.  This  being  so,  it  would  appear 
futile  to  try  to  develop  regularity  of  fixations.  There  seems  to 
be  no  theoretical  justification  for  exercises  in  which  the  student 
is  trained  to  pause  at  regular  intervals  along  a  line  of  print,  or 
for  auditory  pacing  devices.  Photographs  of  eye-movements 
show  marked  irregularity  of  fixations  from  line  to  line,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  units  of  thought.  Eye-movements  vary  with  “  (1) 
changes  in  the  difficulty  of  reading  material,  (2)  changes  in  the 
attitude  or  ‘mental  set’  in  reading  produced  by  alterations  in 
17  Irving  H.  Anderson,  ‘ 1  Studies  in  the  Eye-Movements  of  Good  and  Poor 
Readers/’  Psychological  Monographs,  XL  VIII  (1937),  35.  (Studies  in  Psy¬ 
chology  of  Reading,  Yol.  I,  Joseph  Tiffin,  Editor.) 

is  Miles  A.  Tinker,  “Eye-Movements  in  Reading,”  Journal  of  Educational 
Research,  XXX  (December,  1936),  241-77. 

19  E.  Donald  Sisson,  “Habits  of  Eye-Movements  in  Reading,”  Journal  of 
Educational  Psychology,  XXVIII  (September,  1937),  437-50. 
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instruction,  and  (3)  differences  in  general  intelligence  ...  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  eye-movements  are  dictated  by  con¬ 
scious  processes  and  are  innervated  subsequent  to  the  initial 
conscious  orientation  made  by  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
reading  situation.  .  .  .  Eye-movements  are  determined  by  the 
kind  of  conscious  activity  which  accompanies  them.  .  .  .  At¬ 
tempts  to  improve  reading  ability  by  training  eye-movements 
violate  laws  governing  the  direction  of  the  relationship  between 
eye-movement  behavior  and  the  conscious  processes  involved. 
...  If  we  arbitrarily  change  the  nature  of  eye-movements  in 
reading,  we  find  no  qualitative  changes  whatsoever  in  the  con¬ 
scious  processes  which  occur.  Hence  the  better  plan,  based  on 
sound  psychological  principles,  is  to  control  the  conscious  activi¬ 
ties  which  occur  in  reading  by  introducing  changes  in  the  cog¬ 
nitive  phase  of  the  total  response  system  .  .  .  this  program  or 
its  equivalent  not  only  will  be  based  upon  sound  principles  of 
psychology,  but  the  improvement  in  general  reading  ability  which 
follows  such  instruction  will  be  accompanied  by  an  increased 
regularity  of  eye-movements.”20 

Eye-movements  of  good  and  poor  readers. — A  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  relationship  between  eye-movements  and  reading 
comprehension  is  necessary  as  a  basis  for  specific  clinical  pro¬ 
cedures.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  eye-move¬ 
ments  of  good  and  poor  readers  has  long  been  established  and 
the  tendency  for  good  readers  to  have  fewer  fixations  per  line, 
fewer  regressions,  and  somewhat  shorter  duration  of  pauses  has 
been  reported. 

In  1922  Buswell21  did  the  extremely  important  pioneer  work 
that  showed  marked  differences  between  the  skilled  reader  and 
the  beginner  in  : 


First 

College 

Grade 

Senior 

Words  read  per  minute  . 

39.6 

369 

Number  of  fixations  per  line  . 

Number  of  regressions  or  refixing  movements 

21.3 

3.6 

per  line  . 

6.8 

0.0 

Time  for  each  fixation . 

0.45  see. 

0.32  see. 

20  Irving  H.  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  30-31. 

21  Thomas  Guy  Buswell,  Fundamental  Reading  Habits:  A  Study  of  Their 
Development,  p.  275.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  June,  1922. 
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In  1933  Walker22  published  norms  for  the  eye-movements  of 
good  readers,  and  Anderson23  obtained  similar  data  on  poor 
readers. 

The  problem,  however,  is  not  simple.  Variations  in  difficulty 
of  reading  material  and  changes  in  reading  attitude  affect  the 
eye-movements  of  both  good  and  poor  readers,  although  there  is 
some  evidence24  that  superior  readers,  while  able  to  adjust  to 
different  reading  demands,  tend  to  maintain  more  constant  eye- 
movement  behavior. 

Anderson  has  summarized  previous  investigations  and  presented 
new  material  on  the  evaluation  of  the  importance  of  eye-move¬ 
ments  as  measures  of  reading  ability.  His  account  of  his  experi¬ 
mental  procedure  and  Walker’s  still  more  detailed  description  of 
the  method  of  photography  should  be  read  carefully  by  anyone 
interested  in  the  accurate  photography  of  eye-movements.  An¬ 
derson  used  as  reading  material  “  three  selections,  increasingly 
difficult  in  vocabulary,  length  of  sentence,  and  complexity  of 
meaning.  Selection  I,  a  passage  slightly  under  seven  lines  in 
length,  was  copied  from  an  elementary  primer;  II,  slightly  less 
than  eleven  lines  in  length  and  comparable  to  reading  material  of 
first  year  university  text-books,  was  moderately  difficult;  III, 
slightly  more  than  seventeen  lines  in  length  and  copied  from  an 
advanced  text,  was  extremely  difficult.  The  selections  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  subject  in  the  order  indicated  above,  and  each  was 
preceded  by  a  practice  paragraph  comparable  in  difficulty  to  the 
test  selection.”25  In  order  to  produce  a  constant  attitude  in 
reading,  the  subjects  were  instructed  to  read  all  selections  as  they 
“normally  would  read  such  material.”  Comprehension  was 
checked  by  four  true-false  statements  on  the  content. 

The  following  significant  results  were  obtained.  At  each  level 
of  difficulty  the  good  readers  were  clearly  superior  to  the  poor 
readers  in  all  measures  except  in  mean  size  of  fixation.  The 
latter,  incidentally,  is  the  most  valid  measure  of  eye-movement. 

22  Eobert  Y.  Walker,  “The  Eye-Movements  of  Good  Readers,”  Psycho¬ 
logical  Monographs,  XLIV  No.  3  (1933),  95-117. 

23  Irving  H.  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  No.  215. 

24  Grant  Fairbanks,  ‘ 1  The  Relation  Between  Eye-Movements  and  Voice  in 
the  Oral  Reading  of  Good  and  Poor  Silent  Readers,”  Psychological  Mono¬ 
graphs,  XLVIII  (1937),  104. 

25  Irving  H.  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 
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A  slight  tendency  “for  the  differences  between  eye-movements 
of  good  and  poor  readers  to  decrease  with  increased  difficulty  of 
reading  context”26  was  noted.  As  the  material  became  more 
complex,  the  eye-movements  approached  a  “pattern  common  in 
more  immature  stages  of  reading  development.”27  Specifically, 
as  the  material  grew  increasingly  difficult,  both  groups  increased 
in  the  average  number  of  regressions  per  line  and  tended  to 
pause  longer  at  each  fixation. 

The  good  readers,  however,  showed  greater  flexibility  than  the 
poor  readers  in  the  measures  most  closely  related  to  reading 
ability.  They  evinced  a  striking  tendency  to  reduce  the  size  of 
fixation,  as  measured  in  ems,  in  response  to  difficulty  of  material. 
In  other  words,  the  good  readers  adjusted  to  difficulty  by  varying 
the  number  of  words  they  comprehended  in  one  fixation  and  by 
decreasing  their  speed  from  380  words  per  minute  for  the  easiest 
selection  to  242  words  per  minute  for  the  most  difficult. 

The  differences  between  good  and  poor  readers  was  revealed 
still  more  clearly  when  the  analysis  of  eye-movements  was  made 
in  terms  of  different  reading  attitudes.  In  reading  a  selection 
for  the  general  idea,  the  good  readers  made  “few  and  short 
pauses  and  regular  sequences  of  fixations  along  the  line  of 
print,”28  while  the  poor  readers  showed  marked  irregularity. 
Both  groups  manifested  irregularity  of  eye-movements  in  read¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  remembering  all  details  and  points  of  in¬ 
formation.  This  irregularity,  however,  was  not  “comparable  to 
the  erratic  and  inconsistent  eye-movement  behavior  of  the  imma¬ 
ture  reader.”29 

To  summarize,  these  important  researches  emphasize  (1)  the 
unreliability  of  short  passages  used  on  the  Opthalm-O-Graph  and 
the  importance  of  using  longer,  more  representative,  and  better 
tested  passages  on  improved  machines;  (2)  the  interrelation 
between  eye-movements  and  such  factors  as  difficulty  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  purpose,  intelligence,  and  reading  habits  of  the  sub¬ 
ject;  and  (3)  the  consequent  complexity  of  eye-movement  records 
and  the  need  for  acumen  in  interpreting  them.  The  eye-move¬ 
ment  records  serve  to  distinguish  good  readers  from  poor  readers 

26  Ibid.,  p.  11. 

27  Ibid.,  p.  11. 

2sibid.,  p.  17. 

29  Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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at  each  level  of  difficulty,  but  make  this  distinction  less  clearly 
on  difficult  than  on  easy  material.  The  reading  efficiency  of  good 
readers  is  less  affected  than  that  of  poor  readers  by  difficulty  of 
material  and  they  are  better  able  to  take  advantage  of  easy 
material.  One  of  the  significant  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  good  readers  is  their  greater  flexibility  in  adjusting  to  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  reading  material.  The  most  important  de¬ 
terminant  of  the  differences  between  eye-movements  of  good  and 
poor  readers  is  the  purpose  or  attitude  with  which  the  subject 
reads  the  passage.  Moreover,  the  good  readers  are  better  able 
than  the  poor  readers  to  adapt  their  reading  method  to  different 
purposes. 

Relationship  between  eye-movement  and  intelligence. — Two  ex¬ 
periments  were  conducted  by  Anderson30  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  relationship  between  intelligence  and  the  regularity  of  eye- 
movements.  It  was  found  that  the  students  of  low  intelligence 
tended  toward  greater  irregularity  of  eye-movements  than  did 
the  students  of  high  intelligence.  It  appeared  that  the  former 
required  a  larger  number  of  contacts  with  the  printed  lines,  i.e., 
objective  cues,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
than  did  the  more  intelligent.  This  fact  suggests  that  those  stu¬ 
dents  “might  profit  more  by  training  which  emphasizes  careful 
and  detailed  reading  rather  than  by  exercises  designed  to  increase 
the  regularity  of  eye-movements.  ” 31 
Relationship  between  reading  and  other  physiological  factors. — 
Malnutrition  and  poor  general  health  leading  to  lowered  vitality 
and  energy  output  may  influence  reading  along  with  other  kinds 
of  learning.  In  a  similar  way  disturbances  of  the  endocrine 
glands  may  affect  reading  ability.  For  example,  a  higher  inci¬ 
dence  of  pituitary  deficiencies  has  been  reported  among  a  group 
of  poor  readers  than  among  a  control  group. 

General  Intelligence  in  Eelation  to  Keading 

Many  persons  are  concerned  with  such  questions  as:  To  what 
extent  does  low  intelligence  limit  improvement  in  reading?  How 
can  intelligence  be  measured  apart  from  reading  ?  Can  a  student 
whose  intelligence  quotient  is  below  70  be  taught  to  read? 
so  Ibid.,  pp.  27-29. 
si  Ibid.,  p.  34. 
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Beading  ability  as  related  to  intelligence. — The  ability  to  learn 
obviously  conditions  reading  proficiency.  According  to  Gray32 
college  students  ranking  at  the  15  percentile  or  below  on  reading 
tests  tend  to  be  low  in  tests  of  mental  ability.  Similarly  those 
ranking  low  on  intelligence  tests  frequently  respond  poorly  to 
remedial  reading. 

The  coefficients  reported  by  Monroe33  are  based  upon  a  careful 
individual  study  of  children  of  different  ages.  She  reported  the 
following  correlations  between  reading  age  and  mental  age : 


Controls  . . . 60  ±  .42 

Clinic  reading  cases  . 56  ±  .036 

Special  reading  eases  . . . . . 65  ±  .034 


In  general,  tests  of  rate  of  reading  show  lower  coefficients  of 
correlation  with  results  of  intelligence  tests  than  do  tests  of  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  sentence  and  paragraph  comprehension.  This  lower 
correlation  between  rate  and  intelligence  may  be  due  in  part  to 
the  lower  reliability  of  tests  of  reading  rate.  It  may  also  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  intelligence  tests  stress  altitude  and 
breadth  rather  than  speed. 

The  close  relationship  between  intelligence  and  reading  ability 
is  further  suggested  by  a  study  of  a  set  of  identical  girl  triplets.34 


Their  reading  scores  were  almost 
scores  on  intelligence  tests : 

as  much 

alike  as 

were  their 

Chapman-Cook  Speed  of 

Triplet 

Reading  Test 

X 

y 

z 

Form  A  . 

20.0 

17.0 

21.0 

Form  B  . 

22.0 

19.0 

18.0 

Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale 

Form  I  . 

59.0 

59.0 

61.0 

Gates  Silent  Reading  Test 

General  Significance,  Form  2 . 

87.0 

78.0 

81.0 

Directions,  Form  1  . 

68.0 

87.0 

63.0 

The  correlations  between  group  tests  of  intelligence  and  tests 
of  silent  reading  hover  around  +  .60  and  +  .70.  Thus  the  intelli¬ 
gence  quotient  appears  to  reflect  reading  ability  to  some  extent. 

32  William  S.  Gray,  1  ‘  Reading  Difficulties  in  College,  ’  ’  J ournal  of  Higher 
Education,  YII  (October,  1936),  358-59. 

33  Marion  Monroe,  op.  cit. 

34  S.  E.  Torsten  Lund,  “A  Psycho -Biological  Study  of  a  Set  of  Identical 
Girl  Triplets,”  Human  Biology,  V  (February,  1933),  1-34. 
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Insofar  as  it  does,  intelligence  is  an  essential  item  in  the  study  of 
reading  difficulties. 

The  analysis  of  the  student’s  intelligence  tests  frequently  dis¬ 
closes  clues  as  to  reading  problems.  For  example,  one  college 
student  on  the  American  Council  on  Education  Psychological 
Examination  was  at  the  3  percentile  on  the  completion  test  and 
90  percentile  on  the  arithmetic  test,  thus  indicating  a  marked 
vocabulary  deficiency.  Another  student  scored  at  the  87  per¬ 
centile  on  the  completion  tests  and  at  the  13  percentile  on  the 
analogies  test,  thus  demonstrating  a  vocabulary  knowledge  that 
was  superior  to  his  ability  to  recognize  certain  other  kinds  of 
relationships.  Still  another  stood  above  the  98  percentile  in  both 
the  completion  and  opposites  tests  but  only  at  the  38  percentile 
in  analogies. 

Measurement  of  intelligence  apart  from  reading. — This  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  relationship  between  reading  ability  and  mental  ability 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  mental  tests  usually  given  in¬ 
volve  reading  comprehension.  Some  students  are  definitely 
handicapped  on  these  verbal  group  tests  by  their  poor  reading 
ability.  For  that  reason  a  group  test  of  intelligence  is  not  very 
useful  in  the  analysis  of  reading  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  non-verbal  tests  may  not  measure  mental  ability  as  we  gen¬ 
erally  understand  it.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  insight 
into  what  is  relevant  and  the  capacity  for  dealing  with  linguistic 
and  abstract  data  is  necessary  both  for  effective  reading  and  for 
achievement  in  the  typical  high  school  and  college. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  measure  intelligence  apart 
from  reading.  The  1938  edition  of  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  Psychological  Examination  includes  several  sub-tests  that 
require  a  minimum  of  verbal  ability  and  others  that  depend  pri¬ 
marily  upon  word  knowledge.  These  two  groups  of  sub-tests  may 
be  scored  separately.  The  results  so  obtained  throw  some  light  on 
the  individual’s  mental  ability  in  intellectual  tasks  that  require  a 
minimum  of  word  knowledge. 

The  California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity,  Advanced  Battery, 
designed  for  grades  seven  to  fourteen  likewise  includes  non¬ 
verbal  selections.  It  yields  an  IQ  for  non-language  factors  and 
an  IQ  for  language  factors.  The  Thurstone  Primary  Abilities 
Tests  likewise  yield  scores  for  certain  non-language  factors. 
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The  Army  Beta  non-verbal  examination  has  been  recently  re¬ 
vised  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Psychological  Corporation, 
New  York  City.  It  is  especially  suitable  for  adults  but  can  be 
used  successfully  with  school  children  down  to  about  the  third 
grade. 

Intelligence  tests  are  indispensable  in  the  appraisal  of  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  reading  ability,  but  their  results  must  be  evaluated  with 
regard  to  other  factors.  As  soon  as  the  instructor  has  ascer¬ 
tained  as  accurately  as  possible  the  intelligence  level  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  reading  score  for  him,  he 
should  plan  a  program  of  instruction  accordingly. 

Beading  proficiency  which  may  be  expected  on  different  levels 
of  intelligence. — Because  many  students  of  relatively  low  intelli¬ 
gence  are  failing  to  utilize  the  ability  they  possess,  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  reading  may  be  expected  as  the  result  of  effective 
motivation  and  instruction.  Obviously  the  most  extreme  cases  of 
mental  deficiency — idiots  and  imbeciles — cannot  learn  to  read. 
Morons  with  intelligence  quotients  between  50  and  70  can  usu¬ 
ally  be  taught  a  simple  kind  of  word  and  sentence  recognition 
when  they  have  reached  a  chronological  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years.  A  few  cases,  as  a  result  of  intensive,  systematic,  and  effec¬ 
tive  reading  instruction,  have  attained  considerable  fluency  in 
oral  reading  but  without  corresponding  ability  to  comprehend 
the  passage.  Dull-normal  children  with  intelligence  quotients  be¬ 
tween  70  and  90  taught  reading  as  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  best 
possible  program  of  educational  activities  and  enterprises,35  in 
the  lower  grades  at  least,  made  during  a  three-month  period  an 
average  gain  on  reading  tests  substantially  equal  to  thirteen 
months  of  normal  growth.  One  of  the  few  reports  of  attempts  to 
teach  feeble-minded  adolescents  to  read36  showed  that  in  some 
cases  reading  ability  as  well  as  the  intelligence  quotients  im¬ 
proved.  If  reading  readiness  is  associated,  to  some  extent,  with 
mental  age  it  is  necessary  for  the  high  schools  to  provide  for  their 
mentally  retarded  children  who  have,  at  thirteen  or  fourteen 

35  Arthur  I.  Gates  and  Guy  L.  Bond,  ‘ 1  Some  Outcomes  of  Instruction  in 
the  Speyer  Experimental  School,’ ’  Teachers  Gollege  Record,  XXXVIII 
(December,  1936),  206-17. 

33  Margaret  Otis,  “Improvement  of  Feeble-Minded  Girls  over  Sixteen  Years 
of  Age,”  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  XIII  (June,  1929),  301-15. 
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years,  just  reached  a  mental  age  which  would  enable  them  to 
profit  by  systematic  reading  instruction. 

Mental  ability  as  indicated  by  proficiency  in  school  activities. — 
The  student’s  background  skills  and  achievement  in  other  sub¬ 
jects  are  of  value  in  discovering  factors  related  to  his  poor  read¬ 
ing  ability  and  the  extent  to  which  he  is  scholastically  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  reading  deficiency.  The  student’s  visual  percep¬ 
tion  of  words,  his  motor  skill,  his  facility  and  clarity  of  oral  ex¬ 
pression,  his  language  comprehension  apart  from  reading,  and 
his  auditory  attention  to  word  elements  are  factors  which  are 
more  or  less  related  to  reading  ability.  One  case  of  serious  re¬ 
tardation  in  reading  showed  evident  deficiency  in  all  of  these 
factors,  and  the  treatment  was  accordingly  broad.  It  included 
work  therapy  and  speech  correction  as  well  as  training  in 
reading. 

A  study  of  intelligence  and  school  achievement  helps  the  read¬ 
ing  teacher  to  discriminate  between  the  student  whose  reading 
ability  is  below  his  general  learning  capacity  and  the  student 
whose  reading  ability,  though  low,  is  nevertheless  as  good  as  may 
be  expected  of  him.  An  unevenness  in  achievement  suggests 
that  the  student’s  skill  in  reading  may  be  greater  in  certain  fields 
than  in  others  or  that  he  can  obtain  knowledge  of  some  subjects 
rather  easily  from  sources  other  than  printed  material. 

A  recent  investigation37  on  the  high-school  level  shows  a  defi¬ 
nite  relationship  between  reading  ability  as  measured  by  two 
standardized  reading  tests  and  achievement  in  the  language  arts ; 
less  relationship  between  reading  and  general  science  and  his¬ 
tory;  and  no  relationship,  or  even  a  negative  relationship  be¬ 
tween  speed  of  reading  and  mathematics.  It  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  a  general  tendency  to  read  rapidly  might  be  a  deter¬ 
rent  to  comprehension  of  abstruse  material.  Thus  a  student 
majoring  in  a  subject  which,  for  the  most  part,  requires  rapid 
reading  of  large  amounts  of  material,  might  find  it  difficult  to 
shift  to  the  slow,  thoughtful  weighing  of  words  and  relationships 
required  in  mathematics  and  science. 

Theoretically  one  would  not  expect  a  close  relationship  between 
reading  and  spelling  ability  on  the  high-school  and  college  levels 

37  Eva  Bond,  Beading  and  Ninth  Grade  Achievement.  New  York:  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1938. 
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because  effective  reading  requires  a  reduction  of  cues,  a  compre¬ 
hension  of  words  and  phrases  at  a  single  fixation,  rather  than 
attention  to  each  letter.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  fac¬ 
tors  of  accurate  perception,  general  mental  ability,  and  the  like, 
entering  into  achievement  in  both  reading  and  spelling.  Such 
factors  may  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  produce  a  relationship 
between  the  two  abilities. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  among  elementary-school  children  in 
grades  three,  four,  and  five,  superior  spelling  is  associated  with 
superior  verbal  skills,  although  not  necessarily  caused  by  them. 
Good  spellers  appear  to  excel  in  their  knowledge  of  letters  and 
sounds,  and  in  the  ability  to  combine  these  in  syllables  and  words. 
They  have  a  large  recognition  vocabulary  and  a  faculty  to  note 
details  in  words  and  paragraphs.  These  facts  suggest  that  the 
association  between  reading  and  spelling  may  be  the  result  of  a 
“general  language  ability.”38 

An  attempt  to  answer  the  same  question  on  the  high-school39 
and  college  level40  was  made  by  Gilbert.  He,  too,  found  that  the 
ninth-grade  students  of  greatest  spelling  ability  who  made  the 
greatest  gain  in  spelling  were  the  group  who  read  the  fastest. 
College  students,  likewise,  improved  their  spelling  through  read¬ 
ing.  One  may  suspect  that  the  amount  gained  was  influenced  by 
the  type  of  reading  selected  and  by  the  student’s  purpose.  Slow 
reading  did  not  appear  to  be  an  essential  factor  in  effecting 
improvement  in  spelling  through  reading. 

Guidance  and  Inadequate  Instruction 

Methodological  factors  are  frequently  operative  causes  of  read¬ 
ing  difficulties.  Among  these  are  overemphasis  upon  any  one 
aspect  of  reading — phonetics,  oral  reading  or  silent  reading; 
inattention  to  left-right  sequence  of  words;  frequent  change  of 
school  and  methods  resulting  in  lack  of  consistency  and  conti¬ 
nuity  in  instruction ;  insufficient  motivation,  and  inefficient 
methods  of  grouping  children  according  to  their  readiness  for 

38  David  EL  Russell,  Characteristics  of  Good  and  Poor  Spellers.  New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1937. 

39  Luther  C.  Gilbert,  ‘  ‘  Effect  of  Reading  on  Spelling  in  the  Ninth  Grade,  ’  ’ 
School  Review,  XLII  (March,  1934),  197-204. 

40  Luther  C.  Gilbert,  ‘  ‘  A  Study  of  the  Effect  of  Reading  on  Spelling,  ’  ’ 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  XXVIII  (April,  1935),  570-76. 
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reading,  ability,  and  needs.41  Neglect  of  attention  to  initial  de¬ 
ficiencies  is  frequently  part  of  a  causal  sequence  leading  to  read¬ 
ing  inability  in  high  school  and  college.  This  neglect  may  be 
due  to  inexperience  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
to  the  practice  of  promoting  pupils  on  the  basis  of  age  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  achievement,  or  to  conditions  such  as  large 
classes  and  heavy  teaching  loads  which  make  effective  guidance 
difficult. 

Affective  Factors 

Experts  in  reading  vary  in  their  emphasis  upon  the  influence 
of  social  and  emotional  adjustments  and  of  home  conditions  on 
students’  reading  ability.  In  some  cases  difficulty  in  reading  ap¬ 
pears  to  lead  to  emotional  maladjustment,  while  in  other  cases  read¬ 
ing  problems  seem  to  stem  from  emotional  disturbances.  Without 
doubt,  frequent  failures  in  the  early  stages  of  learning  to  read 
dispose  the  child  toward  disinterest  and  dislike  of  the  subject. 
As  reading  becomes  increasingly  necessary  for  his  success  in 
school,  this  attitude  toward  reading  becomes  progressively  more 
serious.  Fear  in  reading  situations,  a  dislike  of  all  school  activi¬ 
ties  requiring  reading,  compensation  for  lack  of  reading  ability 
by  unusual  achievement  in  other  school  activities,  an  attitude  of 
withdrawal  or  rebellion,  tenseness,  a  highly  distractible  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  other  personality  difficulties  have  been  reported  fre¬ 
quently  in  case  studies  of  children  seriously  retarded  in  reading. 
If  inability  to  read  makes  it  impossible  for  an  individual  to  get 
satisfaction  from  his  school  work,  he  is  likely  to  seek  satisfaction 
in  ways  that  are  personally  unprofitable  or  socially  unacceptable. 
Thus  undesirable  behavior  patterns  are  built  which  may  later 
impede  his  further  progress  in  learning  to  read. 

Even  though  signs  of  these  affective  factors  are  not  evident  on 
first  acquaintance  with  a  student,  they  are  likely  to  crop  out 
when  the  worker  comes  to  know  the  individual  better.  More¬ 
over,  some  clinical  evidence  is  available  showing  that  these  be¬ 
havior  difficulties  have  decreased  in  severity,  or  have  even  dis¬ 
appeared,  simultaneously  with  the  individual’s  improvement  in 
reading.  Accordingly,  even  though  these  emotional  responses 
may  be  symptoms  rather  than  causes  of  retardation  in  reading, 
Marion  Monroe,  op.  cit.,  p.  110. 
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they  should  not  be  neglected  in  the  appraisal  of  reading  ability. 
Many  teachers  consider  their  first  contacts  with  a  poor  reader 
successful  if  they  have  been  able  to  change,  even  slightly,  his 
attitude  toward  reading  from  dislike  to  interest.  Marked  im¬ 
provement  in  reading  is  not  made  until  the  remedial  program 
is  allied  with  the  student’s  real  interests  and  purposes.  Thus, 
affective  factors  are  of  utmost  significance  in  remedial  reading. 

Home  Conditions 

The  attitudes  of  parents  are  likewise  possible  factors  influ¬ 
encing  the  student’s  attitude  toward  reading.  For  example,  in 
one  case,  the  father’s  insistence  that  reading  was  unimportant 
appeared  to  be  the  major  factor  in  the  son’s  retardation  in  read¬ 
ing.  The  father  boasted  that  in  spite  of  being  a  poor  reader,  he 
had  been  very  successful  in  his  business,  and  the  boy,  who  was 
closely  identified  with  his  father,  assumed  a  similar  attitude. 

Other  conditions  appear  to  be  related  to  reading  inability  in 
certain  cases.  Having  little  or  no  recreational  reading  as  a  child, 
a  lack  of  interest  in  reading  when  young,  and  a  lack  of  reading 
material  in  the  home  were  three  of  the  seven  factors  which  Parr42 
found  to  appear  most  frequently  in  the  case  studies  of  more  than 
one  hundred  students.  These  and  other  environmental  condi¬ 
tions  may  create  attitudes  and  build  habits  which  block  the 
desire  to  read. 

Other  home  conditions  do  not  appear  to  differentiate  between 
good  and  poor  readers.  Clear  evidence  has  not  yet  been  obtained, 
even  on  the  elementary-school  level,  still  less  on  the  higher  edu¬ 
cational  levels,  to  show  that  the  fact  of  having  a  foreign  language 
spoken  in  the  home,  and  the  literacy  and  economic  status  of 
parents  are  in  themselves  important  factors  in  reading.  In 
general,  investigations  have  not  shown  any  single  differentiating 
background  or  personality  factor  as  clearly  related  to  success  or 
failure  in  learning  to  read.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important 
that  the  insecure  and  socially  inadequate  child  should  not 
encounter  failure  in  the  reading  situation  also. 

Multiple  Causation  of  Reading  Difficulties 

No  one  factor  has  been  found  to  be  present  in  all  cases  of  read- 

42  F.  W.  Parr,  ‘  ‘  Factors  Associated  with  Poor  Reading  Ability  of  Adults,  ’  ’ 
School  and  Society,  XXXV  (May  7,  1932),  626. 
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ing  difficulty.  It  is  rather  a  combination  of  prejudicial  factors 
which  is  more  likely  to  account  for  the  differences  in  achievement 
between  poor  readers  and  good  readers.  Perhaps  the  conception 
of  “  causes  ”  of  reading  inability  should  be  abandoned  and  for  it 
substituted  a  complete  and  precise  description  of  the  reading 
development  that  takes  place  under  different  conditions. 

Under  typical  school  conditions  the  appraisal  of  students’ 
reading  ability  cannot  be  exhaustive  because  of  limitations  of 
time,  money,  and  personnel.  The  appraisal  of  every  pupil,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  adequate  enough  to  uncover  conditions  causing 
difficulty  before  the  pupil  has  embarked  on  a  career  of  discour¬ 
agement  and  failure. 

Summary  of  Interpretation  of  Information  Obtained 

The  sole  purpose  of  collecting  the  information  described  in  the 
foregoing  pages  is  to  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  individual’s  read¬ 
ing  status  and  of  the  factors  associated  with  it.  Through  the 
survey  of  the  reading  abilities  of  a  group,  wide  individual  differ¬ 
ences  are  revealed.  Some  students  will  read  exceptionally  well; 
others,  very  poorly.  Thus  individual  deviations  are  identified. 
Identification  of  deviations,  however,  is  not  sufficient.  The  way 
in  which  the  disability  has  been  brought  about  must  be  ex¬ 
plained.43  For  example,  a  student  may  be  left-handed,  have 
poor  visual  discrimination,  an  eye  defect,  a  hesitancy  in  speech, 
and  feelings  of  inferiority.  An  adequate  appraisal  will  show 
how  and  to  what  extent  each  of  these  factors  does  or  does  not 
contribute  to  the  disability. 

If  a  reading  difficulty  is  located,  the  first  step  will  be  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  field  in  which  the  general  disability  lies.  Then  further 
analysis  should  be  made  within  that  area.  For  example,  if  the 
results  on  the  Binet  test  are  low,  the  responses  should  be  further 
analyzed  in  order  to  see  whether  the  student  may  be  low  in  some 
of  the  tests  and  high  in  others  and  whether  he  is  markedly  low 
in  the  language  tests.  If  a  special  language  handicap  is  indi¬ 
cated,  the  Binet  results  should  be  checked  with  a  non-verbal  test. 
Similarly  the  analysis  of  the  scores  of  the  reading  sub-tests  may 
suggest  certain  corrective  procedures.  If  the  ratio  of  rate  to 

43  Blake  Crider,  “Diagnosing  Special  Disabilities  in  Beading,”  Educational 
Method,  XV  (March,  1936),  307-10. 
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comprehension  is  high,  the  need  for  training  in  careful,  accurate 
reading  is  suggested.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ratio  of  rate  to 
comprehension  is  low,  the  need  for  training  in  more  rapid  read¬ 
ing  without  loss  in  comprehension  is  indicated. 

A  summary  sheet  such  as  that  prepared  by  Witty  and  Kopel44 
may  be  used  in  order  to  assure  attention  and  proper  weight  to 
each  item  that  might  have  significance  in  the  case.  Still  more 
important  than  the  separate  items  of  information  are  the  descrip¬ 
tive  paragraphs  summarizing  the  major  and  minor  factors  in  the 
student’s  reading,  their  interrelations,  and  the  examiner’s  and 
the  student’s  recommendations. 

Recommendation  on  the  Basis  of  the  Study  of  the 
Individual 

The  only  purpose  of  collecting  and  interpreting  information 
about  the  individual  is  to  provide  a  basis  for  making  sound 
recommendations  for  improving  his  reading  ability.  The  process 
of  appraisal  is  not  complete  until  all  the  information  resulting 
from  an  adequate  study  of  the  student  has  been  summarized, 
evaluated,  interpreted  and  used  in  formulating  a  program  of 
instruction  and  experience.45  The  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
different  individuals  makes  it  possible  to  individualize  the  work 
for  the  class. 

Thus  the  remedial  work  grows  directly  out  of  the  process  of 
appraisal.  If  the  student  is  low  in  reading  ability,  general  in¬ 
telligence,  and  achievement,  an  adjustment  of  the  whole  curricu¬ 
lum  to  his  ability  is  indicated.  Little  can  be  done  about  failure 
that  has  been  caused  by  frequent  changes  in  schooling.  How¬ 
ever,  gaps  in  training  resulting  from  these  changes  in  school  can 
be  filled  in.  Frequently  the  feeling  of  success  and  of  interest  in 
school  work  can  he  substituted  for  the  initial  feeling  of  inferi¬ 
ority  and  dislike  resulting  from  early  failures.  Normally,  the 
majority  in  a  group  will  be  only  slightly  deficient  in  one  or  two 
respects.  The  individual  records  of  these  students  will  indicate 

44  Paul  A.  Witty  and  David  Kopel,  Diagnostic  Child  Study  Record.  Evans¬ 
ton,  Illinois:  Northwestern  University  Psycho-Educational  Clinic.  For  high- 
school  and  college  students  see  Examiner's  Diagnostic  Record  Blank  by  Euth 
Strang,  Margaret  Martin,  and  Margaret  MeKim,  New  York:  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  1939. 

45  Blake  Crider,  op.  cit.,  pp.  308-10. 
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the  particular  training  they  require.  Such  instruction  and  prac¬ 
tice  may  then  be  given  in  groups,  or  to  the  entire  class. 

A  study  of  students’  interests  will  give  the  teacher  a  basis  for 
providing  for  the  most  efficient  readers  stimulating,  challenging, 
and  more  advanced  material  than  is  appropriate  for  the  less 
efficient  readers.  A  study  of  their  methods  of  reading  may  help 
in  the  teaching  of  the  poor  readers  although  it  is  not  certain  that 
a  method  which  appears  to  be  effective  for  one  student  will  prove 
equally  efficient  for  one  of  his  classmates.  Individual  differences 
in  the  methods  by  which  efficiency  in  reading  is  attained  may 
be  expected. 

A  Unified  Procedure  of  Appraisal 

TJse  of  available  records. — In  appraising  an  individual’s  read¬ 
ing  ability  the  worker  should  first  assemble  and  study  all  the 
information  already  collected  about  him.  This  information  will 
vary  with  the  situation.  In  some  schools  an  elaborate  cumula¬ 
tive  record  will  be  available,  while  in  other  schools  only  the  bare 
record  of  teachers’  marks  and  attendance  may  be  obtained. 
However,  even  the  latter  is  of  some  value,  for  at  least  it  shows 
how  the  student  has  impressed  teachers  scholastically  in  different 
subjects.  For  example,  consistently  high  marks  in  mathematics 
and  consistently  low  marks  in  subjects  requiring  wide  reading 
indicate  that  the  student  is  being  scholastically  handicapped  by 
his  reading  inability.  In  general,  the  school  record  reveals,  to 
some  extent,  the  student’s  lack  of  readiness  and  background  for 
his  present  work.  Attendance  at  rural  school  during  the  first 
three  grades  and  frequent  change  of  school  during  the  elemen¬ 
tary-school  years  frequently  have  appeared  in  case  studies  as 
factors  related  to  reading  difficulties.  Results  of  standardized 
intelligence  and  achievement  tests  likewise  help  the  worker  to 
differentiate  between  students  who  are  generally  low  in  scholastic 
aptitude  and  those  who  are  below  average  only  in  achievement  in 
which  reading  ability  is  involved.  Information  about  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  hobbies,  interests,  and  special  accomplishments  and  experi¬ 
ences  may  be  obtained  from  an  adequate  cumulative  record  card. 
The  teacher’s  comments  give  insight  into  student-teacher  rela¬ 
tionships  revealing  how  the  student  has  impressed  different 
teachers  and  how  he  has  behaved  in  their  classes.  Records  of 
remedial  work  already  done  should  also  be  available. 
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Observation. — After  all  available  information  has  been  assem¬ 
bled  and  studied  the  next  procedure  is  the  observation  of  the  stu¬ 
dent ’s  reading  and  study  habits.  Careful  observation  is  one  of 
the  most  important  technics  of  appraisal.  This  observation  may 
be  made  under  classroom  conditions,  in  study  rooms,  and  in  the 
library.  In  the  classroom  the  observer  may  note  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  student  has  attained  relevant  information  from 
printed  sources  and  the  facility  with  which  he  uses  such  informa¬ 
tion  in  class  discussion  or  written  work.  His  errors  and  inaccu¬ 
racies  reveal  such  faults  in  his  reading  as  difficulties  in  word 
recognition,  misconceptions  of  word  meaning,  and  failure  to  find 
the  central  thought  of  a  paragraph,  to  distinguish  between  the 
main  points  and  their  supporting  details,  and  to  get  the  author’s 
thought  in  logical  sequence.  His  mistakes  in  conducting  an  ex¬ 
periment  or  in  making  a  cake  may  reveal  an  inability  to  follow 
directions  which  may  be  further  analyzed.  There  are  innumer¬ 
able  school  situations  of  this  type  through  which  the  student’s 
readiness  of  reading  different  kinds  of  material  at  different  levels 
may  be  ascertained. 

During  a  study  period  the  student’s  approach  to  an  assignment 
and  his  general  methods  of  study  may  be  noted  as  well  as  specific 
habits  and  mannerisms  in  reading.  The  ratio  of  apparent  atten¬ 
tion  to  apparent  distraction  may  be  recorded  by  graphing  the 
student’s  behavior  in  seconds.  On  one  side  of  the  middle  line 
periods  of  apparent  concentration  are  charted ;  on  the  other  side, 
periods  of  apparent  distraction.  The  observations  made  of  stu¬ 
dents  when  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  processes  of  reading 
and  study  are  most  important. 

In  the  library  the  kind  of  books  and  magazines  a  student  reads 
of  his  own  accord  and  the  way  he  reads  them  may  be  noted.  One 
youngster,  for  example,  may  take  down  from  the  shelves  a  num¬ 
ber  of  books  and  magazines  and  rapidly  turn  the  pages,  doing 
little  more  than  glance  at  the  pictures.  Another  student  may 
ponder  over  one  page  for  a  long  time.  Deficiencies  in  a  student’s 
use  of  library  resources  for  locating  information  likewise  become 
evident  to  the  interested  observer. 

During  study  periods  further  light  on  the  student’s  method  of 
reading  may  be  obtained  by  the  observation  of  his  eye-movements 
in  reading  the  different  kinds  of  material.  If  an  ophthalmograph 
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is  not  available  for  taking  photographic  records  of  eye-movement, 
the  worker  may  nse  the  mirror  or  the  Miles’  “peep-hole”  method, 
or,  best  of  all,  the  still  simpler  method  of  watching  the  readers’ 
eyes  over  the  top  of  the  book  he  is  reading.  In  the  first  method, 
a  small  mirror  is  placed  beside  the  book  which  the  student  is 
reading  and  the  observer  who  sits  beside  him  may  watch  his  eye- 
movements  in  the  mirror.  In  the  second  method,  a  small  hole  is 
made  in  a  sheet  of  printed  material  to  which  the  observer  holds 
his  eye  and  watches  the  reader’s  eyes  as  they  move  across  the 
lines  of  print.  These  informal  methods  have  the  advantage  of 
permitting  the  observation  of  the  reader’s  eye-movements  while 
he  is  reading  a  variety  of  material  for  different  purposes  and  the 
additional  advantage  of  obtaining  immediately  his  explanation 
of  certain  regressive  movements  or  long  pauses. 

Lip  movements,  head  movements,  faulty  posture,  finger  point¬ 
ing  along  the  line  of  print,  drowsiness  over  reading,  and  inability 
to  follow  oral  directions,  all  may  easily  be  observed  in  any  read¬ 
ing  situation.  Disturbing  vocalization  which  is  not  expressed  in 
actual  movements  of  the  lips  can  be  detected  only  by  the  sub¬ 
ject’s  introspective  report.  Such  symptoms  suggest  the  need  for 
further  tests  of  hearing,  vision,  and  general  physical  conditions. 

Observation  of  the  subject  while  he  is  taking  tests  likewise  may 
reveal  a  great  deal  about  his  attitudes  toward  reading.  Behavior 
such  as  the  following  should  be  noted:  Is  he  critical  of  his  re¬ 
sponses,  co-operative,  eager,  trying  hard?  Or  is  he  afraid  of 
failure,  realizing  his  lack  of  ability?  Does  he  seem  overwhelmed 
by  his  inadequacy  and  inability  to  make  a  good  showing  on  the 
reading  test?  Does  he  show  considerable  emotional  tension  in 
taking  the  test?  Is  he  embarrassed  over  errors,  apologetic,  say¬ 
ing,  ‘  ‘  you  can ’t  expect  much  from  me  in  reading  ’  ’  ?  Does  he  hesi¬ 
tate  before  attempting  each  new  word?  Does  he  have  a  discour¬ 
aged  passive  attitude  sometimes  expressed  by  such  remarks  as, 
“Oh  what’s  the  use,”  or  “Wish  I  could  learn  to  read,  but  I  guess 
I’m  too  dumb”?  Does  he  have  the  air  of  a  martyr?  Does  he 
spend  much  time  in  crossing  out  or  erasing  what  he  has  written, 
puzzling  over  the  formation  of  words  or  letters?  Or  does  he 
guess  wildly  at  the  meaning  of  words,  never  stopping  to  verify 
his  first  impression?  Does  he  have  an  engaging  manner  and 
many  ways  of  diverting  attention  from  the  fact  that  he  cannot 
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read  well?  Does  he  have  a  good  attitude  toward  his  difficulty — 
“I  don’t  mind  having  to  work  hard  if  you  think  I’ll  finally  get 
it”? 

Student’s  self-appraisal. — Self-study  by  high-school  and  college 
students  who  are  able  to  recognize  and  analyze  their  own  difficul¬ 
ties  is  an  essential  part  of  the  total  procedure.  The  student’s 
own  explanation  of  his  problem  should  be  carefully  considered, 
even  though  it  may  not  prove  to  be  the  basic  factor. 

Study -habit  inventory. — Another  form  of  guided  analysis  of  a 
student’s  reading  and  study  habits  is  the  habit  inventory.  This 
instrument  presents  to  the  student  a  list  of  “situations,  habits, 
and  conditions  which  may  affect  the  use  of  study  time,  and  conse¬ 
quent  success  in  school  work  and  study.  ’  ’ 46  The  student  is  asked 
to  check  each  item  as  rarely  or  never  true,  sometimes  true,  or 
often  or  always  true  in  his  case.  Wrenn’s  Study-Habits  Inven¬ 
tory  consists  of  thirty  items  to  which  the  student  is  asked  to  give 
careful  consideration  in  scoring,  in  evaluating  his  score,  and  in 
correcting  the  poor  study  habits  which  his  self -inventory  indi¬ 
cates.  For  students  who  are  to  be  encouraged  in  their  efforts  of 
self -appraisal,  such  a  guide  as  the  Wrenn  inventory,  simply 
stated  and  scientifically  built,  is  a  useful  instrument. 

Interview. — Interviews  with  student  and  parents  enable  the 
investigator  to  detect  restricted  amount  and  range  of  reading 
interests,  facility  and  clarity  of  speech,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
inadequacy  of  vocabulary,  difficulty  in  the  comprehension  of 
spoken  language,  general  language  deficiencies,  personality  traits, 
and  social  relationships.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  aims  of  the  initial  interview  seek  to  establish  a  friendly 
relationship  with  the  student  and  to  remove  any  emotional  ten¬ 
sion  regarding  his  lack  of  reading  ability.  After  this  relationship 
and  this  freedom  from  tension  are  established,  it  may  be  possible 
to  ascertain  the  student’s  general  level  of  reading  ability  and  his 
interest  in  reading  and  other  activities.  It  is  possible  to  set  the 
stage  so  as  to  elicit  a  co-operative  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  a  feeling  that  the  reading  problem  is  his  and  that  he  is 
taking  the  initiative  in  getting  help  on  it.  Without  minimizing 
the  difficulty,  the  interviewer  can  help  the  student  to  face  it 
objectively. 

46  C.  Gilbert  Wrenn,  Study -Hal)  its  Inventory.  Stanford  University,  Cali¬ 
fornia:  Stanford  University  Press,  1934. 
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Observation  may  be  combined  with  conversation  in  an  inter¬ 
view.  After  the  student  is  greeted  in  a  friendly  manner,  he  may 
be  asked  to  browse  among  the  books  on  the  table  and  select  the 
one  he  would  most  like  to  read.  The  books  should  represent  as 
wide  a  range  of  difficulty  and  as  many  fields  of  interest  as  possi¬ 
ble.  This  process  will  give  the  worker  a  tentative  idea  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  reading  interests  and  his  level  of  reading  ability.  His 
level  of  ability  may  be  gauged  more  accurately  by  beginning  with 
the  book  he  selected  and  testing  his  reading  of  it  orally,  continu¬ 
ing  with  other  books,  if  necessary,  until  one  that  represents  his 
highest  level  of  fluent  reading  is  found.  This  browsing  among 
books  usually  serves  as  a  good  approach  to  an  informal  conver¬ 
sation  about  his  interests,  his  reading  and  study  habits,  the  way 
he  spends  his  time,  and  other  matters  which  will  reveal  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  reading  and  study.  He  may  before  the  end  of  the 
first  interview  be  led  to  discuss  his  difficulties  of  word  meaning 
and  paragraph  comprehension  and  to  formulate  a  tentative  plan 
for  the  improvement  of  his  reading. 

A  permanent  record  of  an  oral  interview  with  a  student  may  be 
obtained  by  means  of  a  radio  microphone  attached  to  a  dicto- 
phone.47  The  record  is  later  transcribed  by  a  typist  and  in  this 
form  it  can  be  studied.  The  value  of  such  a  device  lies  in  its  effi¬ 
ciency  in  preserving  the  exact  responses  of  the  student,  his  mode 
of  speech,  and  other  aspects  of  his  oral  expression.  Its  value  also 
is  relative  to  the  skill  of  the  examiner  in  interviewing  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  following  two  interviews  give  a  more  significant  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  pupils’  comprehension  and  of  the  stumbling  blocks  in 
their  way  than  any  battery  of  tests  now  available : 

“Case  27 -D.  An  example  of  a  girl  who  has  an  intelligence 
quotient  of  93  but  who  is  an  excellent  reader  is  illustrated  by  this 
case.  She  had  a  very  adequate  conception  of  the  word  Congress. 
However,  her  mathematical  sense  seemed  weak  because  she  said, 
when  questioned,  that  the  interest  on  one  hundred  dollars  for  one 
year  at  six  per  cent  would  be  six  cents.  She  did  not  know  the 
word  requisitioned  and  thought  that  it  meant  the  debt  one  had. 
She  interpreted  the  phrase  ‘not  worth  a  continental’  correctly; 
but  she  thought  a  byword  was  slang.  She  was  one  of  the  few 
who  put  the  correct  interpretation  on  ‘stuffing  their  pockets  with 

47  Joseph  C.  Dewey,  “A  Technique  for  Investigating  Reading  Comprehen¬ 
sion,  ”  School  and  Society,  XXXIX  (March  3,  1934),  276. 
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printed  promises  to  pay.’  She  seemed  to  have  a  fairly  adequate 
idea  of  why  continental  paper  money  was  almost  worthless  and 
what  is  necessary  if  paper  is  to  remain  in  circulation  at  face 
value.  This  case  suggests  the  possibility  that  dull  normal  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  taught  to  read  well.  The  fact  is  that  this  girl  read 
and  understood  the  selection  as  well  as  any  pupil  in  the  group. 

“  Case  110 — C .  This  case  is  an  example  of  almost  hopeless  con¬ 
fusion.  In  the  interview  the  writer  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed 
in  order  to  discover  what  the  boy  really  understood  by  what  he 
read.  He  had  a  number  of  incorrect  ideas;  for  example,  he 
thought  that  all  Negroes  and  their  homes  are  dirty.  He  insisted 
time  and  time  again  that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  had  reference 
to  runaway  slaves  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  selection  definitely 
stated  that  Dred  Scott  was  taken  by  his  master  to  various  states. 

“He  thought  the  Supreme  Court  considered  only  government 
cases.  His  idea  of  dismay  was  dislike.  When  asked  the  meaning 
of:  ‘The  majority  of  the  statesmen  of  the  North  did  not  believe 
that  slavery  could  be  abolished  in  the  states  where  it  already 
existed,  but  they  did  believe  that  it  could  be  legally  confined  to 
those  states,’  he  answered,  ‘Well,  it  meant  that  slaves  could  be 
frequently  abolished  or  done  away  with  without  a  war.’  When 
the  sentence  was  taken  part  by  part  and  word  by  word  there  was 
still  utter  confusion  and  the  attempt  to  determine  what  this  sen¬ 
tence  meant  to  the  boy  was  given  up.  To  him  ‘the  source  of  irri¬ 
tation’  meant  ‘the  beginning  of  irritation.’  This  is  probably  an 
example  of  the  incorrect  use  of  a  correct  meaning  of  a  word. 

“He  was  very  much  confused  regarding  the  meaning  of  the 
word  territory.  He  thought  that  a  territory  had  no  government. 
Evidently  he  confused  territory  meaning  a  tract  of  land  and  ter¬ 
ritory  in  an  American  governmental  sense.  Finally,  when  he  was 
asked  if  he  had  any  questions  or  if  there  was  anything  he  did  not 
understand,  he  replied  that  he  had  studied  the  material  in  history 
and  it  was  fresh  in  his  mind.”48 

Testing. — From  the  study  of  the  student’s  previous  records, 
from  observation  and  conversation  with  him,  the  worker  should 
gain  a  fair  estimate  of  his  personality  as  well  as  specific  informa- 

48  J oseph  C.  Dewey,  ‘  ‘  A  Case  Study  of  Reading  Comprehension  Difficulties 
in  American  History,”  University  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Education,  10,  No.  1 
(1936),  41-42. 
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tion  about  bis  reading  and  study  habits.  This  knowledge  will 
enable  him  to  decide  what  additional  tests  are  necessary. 

Knowledge  and  skill  are  involved  in  the  selection,  administra¬ 
tion,  and  scoring  of  the  tests.  Both  are  involved  to  the  highest 
degree  in  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  results  and  in  the 
recommendations  made  on  the  basis  of  the  study.  Standardized 
tests  now  available,  however,  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  the  sole 
means  for  ascertaining  the  difficulties  which  retard  the  progress 
of  high-school  and  college  students.  Nor  can  they  be  relied  upon 
to  indicate  the  reading  material  which  is  suitable  for  the  initial 
instruction. 

A  battery  of  tests  has  diagnostic  value  if  compiled  so  that  the 
tests  complement  one  another,  testing  as  wide  a  range  of  skills  as 
possible,  and  if  the  student’s  responses  on  the  tests  are  analyzed. 
Informal  tests  may  be  devised  by  the  teacher  to  determine  other 
abilities  not  tested  or  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  a  difficulty 
brought  to  light  by  the  standardized  test. 

On  written  tests  of  all  kinds  failure  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
words,  to  get  the  central  thought,  and  to  grasp  ideas  may  be  due 
to  reading  difficulties.  On  the  other  hand,  these  errors  may  be 
caused  by  lack  of  experiences  which  would  make  the  reading  ma¬ 
terial  interesting  and  understandable.  The  analysis  of  errors  on 
written  work  should  be  supplemented  by  introspection  because 
two  individuals  may  make  the  same  number  of  errors  and  obtain 
the  same  score,  although  their  difficulties  may  be  significantly 
different.  In  other  words,  they  may  be  ‘  ‘  quantitatively  the  same 
but  qualitatively  unlike.”49 

In  standardized  or  informal  tests  of  oral  reading,  hesitancy, 
the  “aristocratic  cough,”  mispronunciation,  lack  of  expression, 
the  improper  grouping  of  words,  and  substitution,  repetition, 
omission,  and  insertion  of  words  or  letters  must  be  considered 
primarily  as  possible  symptoms.  These  may  point  to  such  under¬ 
lying  difficulties  as  failure  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  passage, 
vocabulary  deficiencies,  inability  to  pronounce  words,  or  embar¬ 
rassment  over  errors  and  failure. 

“Since  poor  silent  readers  tend  to  be  poor  oral  readers  in 
respect  to  elements  common  to  both  types  of  reading,  certain 
aspects  of  silent  reading  deficiencies  may  be  studied  advanta- 

49  Marion  Monroe,  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 
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geously  by  an  analysis  of  oral  reading.  The  fact  that  perception 
inaccuracy  is  the  factor  most  intimately  related  to  the  two  modes 
of  reading  suggests  that  in  poor  reading  perception  is  a  prominent 
function  in  both  processes.  Now,  since  oral  reading  is  explicit 
and  can  be  reproduced  accurately  by  phonographic  recording,  the 
oral  reading  technic  would  be  a  convenient  and  efficient  device 
for  the  analysis  of  perception  accuracy.”50 

Only  in  the  extreme  cases  of  reading  difficulty  in  high  school 
and  college  will  the  following  types  of  errors,  frequently  reported 
with  younger  children,  be  found : 


‘  ‘  Faulty  vowels . . . 

Faulty  consonants . 

Reversals . . . 

Addition  of  sounds . 

Omission  of  sounds . .... 

Substitution  of  words  ... 

Repetition . 

Addition  of  words . 

Omission  of  words . 

Words  refused  or  aided 


. . . .  these  read  those 

. then  read  them 

. . . was  read  saw 

. tap  read  trap 

. away  read  way 

. lived  read  was 

. the  dog  read  the  the  dog 

. the  dog  read  the  little  dog 

. the  little  dog  read  the  dog 

‘  I  don ’t  know  that  word.  ’  ’  ’51 


When  such  fundamental  errors  occur,  their  persistence  should 
be  studied,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  student’s  mental  set. 
It  should  be  noted  whether  certain  errors  occur  more  commonly 
under  certain  conditions.  Monroe  points  out,  for  example,  that 
the  omission  of  both  sounds  and  words  may  increase  when  the 
student  is  trying  to  skim  or  read  rapidly,  while  they  tend  to 
decrease  when  his  intent  is  to  read  slowly  and  carefully. 

Profile  of  test  results  and  errors. — The  results  of  a  battery  of 
tests  and  an  anaylsis  of  errors,  when  pictured  in  a  profile,  become 
more  meaningful.  The  following  profile  taken  from  Marion 
Monroe’s  book  shows  the  variation  in  response  which  an  indi¬ 
vidual  may  make  on  different  aspects  of  reading. 

Special  devices  and  machines. — Special  instruments  have  been 
developed  which  are  useful  in  the  experimental  study  of  reading 
difficulties.  One  of  these  is  the  eye-movement  camera,  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  recording  the  individual’s  eye-movements  on  a  motion- 
picture  film  or  Eastman  No.  1  recording  paper  while  he  reads  a 

50  Donald  E.  Swanson,  ‘ 1  Common  Elements  in  Silent  and  Oral  Reading,  *  ’ 
Psychological  Monographs,  XLYIII  (1937),  57-58. 

51  Marion  Monroe,  op.  cit.,  p.  192. 
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Profile  of  Errors 


selection  silently  or  orally.  It  is  important  that  the  method  of 
presenting  the  printed  paragraphs  is  standardized  and  that  every 
effort  is  made  to  put  the  subject  at  his  ease,  to  help  him  to  read 
normally  in  this  somewhat  distracting  situation,  and  to  make  the 
directions  for  reading  and  answering  the  test  questions  clear  to 
him. 

The  analysis  of  these  records  may  indicate  faulty  eye-move¬ 
ments  such  as  too  frequent  pauses,  regressive  movements,  inac¬ 
curacy  of  the  return  sweep  of  the  eyes ;  visual  disabilities  such  as 
in-coordination  of  the  eyes,  frequent  blinking,  over-convergence  of 
one  eye,  progressive  convergence;  and  disturbance  of  rhythm 
which  may  be  due  to  general  nervousness  or  irregularity  of  read¬ 
ing.  Generally  these  conditions  must  be  considered  as  symptoms 
of  difficulties,  although  occasionally  they  are  the  result  of  faulty 
habits  developed  early  in  the  process  of  learning  to  read. 

The  photographing  of  eye-movements,  at  present,  is  not  prac¬ 
tical  for  use  in  school  systems,52  not  only  because  it  requires 
expensive  apparatus  and  is  time  consuming  if  accurately  done, 
but  also  because  of  the  lack  of  trained  persons  to  make  and  in¬ 
terpret  the  records.  The  procedure  is  justified,  however,  in 
research. 


52  Emmett  A.  Betts,  ‘ 1  Re-appraisal  with  Reference  to  Analysis  of  Reading 
Disabilities,”  Educational  Method,  XV  (March,  1936),  305-307. 
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The  reliability  of  measures  of  eye-movements,  under  standard 
conditions,  using  the  best  type  of  camera  available,  compare 
favorably  with  standardized  educational  and  reading  tests.  Using 
short  passages  with  the  Opthalm-O-Graph,  the  Dartmouth  in¬ 
vestigators  clearly  found  the  reliability  to  be  low  for  individual 
diagnosis.  The  validity  is  usually  obtained  by  employing  the 
inadequate  criterion  of  scores  made  on  a  standardized  reading 
test  employing  material  not  comparable  with  that  read  before  the 
camera.  The  highest  coefficient  obtained  was  +  .62,  that  between 
the  mean  size  of  fixation  in  ems  and  the  Iowa  Silent  Heading 
Test  scores.53  Mean  duration  per  fixation  has  been  found  to 
have  a  negligible  relation  to  comprehension.  Obviously  the  cor¬ 
relations  are  not  high  enough  to  permit  conclusions  in  individual 
cases.  This  lack  of  relationship  between  measures  of  eye-move¬ 
ments  and  reading  ability  as  measured  by  standardized  tests  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  process  of  comprehension  in¬ 
volves  far  more  than  eye-movements.  ‘  ‘  The  primary  function  of 
the  eye-movements  in  reading  is  to  provide  the  proper  constella¬ 
tion  of  objective  cues  which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  releasing 
the  psychological  functions  involved  in  getting  the  meaning  from 
the  printed  material.  * ’54 

Physical  and  medical  examination. — An  adequate  process  of 
appraisal  for  some  students  should  ideally  include  a  medical  ex¬ 
amination  in  order  to  detect  sensory  and  bodily  conditions  which 
may  be  a  hindrance  to  reading  proficiency.  Tests  of  vision,  hear¬ 
ing,  and  speech  as  well  as  the  study  of  nervous  disorders  must,  of 
course,  be  made  individually.  In  one  college  the  Betts’  tests 
revealed  that  a  third  of  the  freshmen  had  some  defect  which  indi¬ 
cated  the  need  for  a  more  expert  examination.  The  majority  of 
those  who  were  so  referred  found  it  necessary  to  have  correction 
made.  The  correction  of  these  physical  defects  is  important  even 
though  this  may  not  be  directly  related  to  reading  ability. 

The  Betts’  tests  of  visual  perception  used  with  the  Keystone 
Ophthalmic  Telebinocular  Apparatus  and  the  Eames  method  help 
to  detect  defects  of  fusion,  muscular  imbalance,  acuity,  and  struc¬ 
tural  anomalies  that  should  be  referred  to  a  competent  oculist. 
These  visual  tests  have  two  main  uses  in  the  study  of  reading 

53  Irving  H.  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  20. 

s*  Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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problems.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  helpful  in  quickly  detect¬ 
ing  some,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  visual  defects  that  require 
expert  optical  examination.  In  the  second  place  they  help  to 
establish  rapport,  especially  with  cases  who  are  oversensitive  to 
their  reading  deficiency. 

These  reasons  for  studying  visual  factors  apply  to  high  school 
and  college  as  well  as  to  elementary  school.  In  the  higher  insti¬ 
tutions,  however,  students  are  more  likely  to  have  compensated 
for  any  visual  handicaps  to  such  an  extent  that  these  are  not 
manifested  in  reading  performance  as  measured  by  tests.  Never¬ 
theless,  these  defects  in  visual  sensation  and  perception  exist  and 
may  interfere  with  the  ease  and  comfort  with  which  the  student 
reads. 

At  Dartmouth  and  at  the  Eye  Institute  of  New  York  City,  ani¬ 
seikonia  is  being  studied  experimentally.  Children  as  young  as 
six  or  eight  years  may  be  tested  if  their  co-operation  can  be 
secured.  As  is  the  case  with  other  types  of  correction,  it  has 
frequently  been  found  necessary  to  make  a  change  in  the  glasses 
originally  prescribed,  either  because  a  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  eyes  as  the  result  of  wearing  glasses  or  because  more  accu¬ 
rate  measurements  were  attainable  on  repeating  the  tests. 

Hearing  is  also  difficult  to  measure  accurately.  The  usual 
school  tests  no  not  detect  inability  to  hear  certain  tones  or  pitches 
or  to  distinguish  between  certain  consonant  or  vowel  sounds.  The 
whisper  test,  though  difficult  to  standardize,  does  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  representing  a  natural  situation.  The  results  from 
such  a  test  should  be  checked  by  the  more  precise  information 
obtained  by  means  of  the  6A  Audiometer.  The  ability  to  dis¬ 
criminate  speech  sounds  may  be  tested  by  clearly  articulating 
pairs  of  similar  words,  such  as  was  and  wash,  send  and  sand, 
catching  and  cashing,  while  the  subject  stands  with  his  back  to 
the  examiner  and  tells  whether  words  spoken  are  identical  or 
different. 

In  the  appraisal  of  an  individual’s  nutritional  condition  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  know  that  he  is  within  the  “normal”  range  in 
height  or  weight  or  that  he  has  no  adenoids.  He  may  be  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  malfunctioning  of  certain  glands  or  nervous  condi¬ 
tions  which  hinder  him  in  his  school  work.  Diagnosis  of  such 
conditions  must  be  made  outside  of  the  school,  and  treatment 
given  by  experts. 
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Time  required  for  appraisal. — An  exhaustive  appraisal  involv¬ 
ing  a  study  of  the  whole  personality  would  require  many  hours. 
A  practical  preliminary  appraisal  may  be  made  in  about  two 
hours  by  using  two  group  tests  and  an  individual  procedure 
requiring  about  forty  minutes. 

Procedures  Employed  in  Selected  Colleges  and  Clinics 

In  order  to  make  the  discussion  of  appraisal  of  reading  ability 
more  concrete  and  unified,  the  actual  procedures  employed  in 
several  colleges  and  clinics  that  are  doing  outstanding  work  along 
this  line  will  be  briefly  described. 

Beading  clinic  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa. — Paralleling 
the  very  significant  laboratory  research  on  reading  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  has  already  been  made,55  the  University  of  Iowa  has  in 
operation  the  following  clinical  procedure: 

1.  Reading  tests.  The  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test  is  given  to 

all  entering  freshmen.  As  it  does  not  seem  to  tap  a  very 
deep  level  of  comprehension,  it  is  supplemented,  in  the 
case  of  students  who  came  to  the  clinic  for  help,  by  the 
Nelson-Denny  Reading  Test,  the  Feder  Reading  Compre¬ 
hension  Maturity  Test,  which  represents  a  new  departure 
in  measuring  comprehension  and  is  closely  allied  to  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  the  Inglis  Tests  of  English  Vocabulary.  The 
Iowa  Every  Pupil  Test  is  excellent  for  studying  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  college  students  who,  at  the  elementary  level  of 
reading  ability,  fail  to  get  the  main  ideas  of  paragraphs, 
comprehend  significant  details,  and  to  organize  the 
thoughts  they  glean  from  their  reading.  The  Iowa  Silent 
Reading  Test  is  used  to  detect  poor  readers  and  to  furnish 
a  basis  for  referring  cases  to  the  clinic.  Other  tests  and 
photographic  records  of  eye-movements  are  used  as  a  check 
on  the  Iowa  and  provide  a  more  detailed  analysis. 

2.  Selection  of  students  for  individual  work  at  the  clinic.  The 

services  of  the  clinic  are  available  to  any  student  who 
wishes  individual  attention  for  reading  disabilities;  fac¬ 
ulty  advisers  refer  other  students  who  seem  to  be  handi¬ 
capped  by  poor  reading  ability;  the  clinic  staff  calls  in 
students  poor  in  reading  but  high  in  other  tests;  the 

ss  Joseph  Tiffin  (Editor),  “Studies  in  Psychology  of  Reading,  Vol.  I,” 
Psychological  Monographs,  XL VIII  (1937),  1-146. 
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psychopathic  hospital  refers  students  to  the  clinic  when 
reading  ability  appears  to  be  a  causal  factor  in  their  mal¬ 
adjustment. 

3.  The  remedial  procedure  is  entirely  on  an  individual  basis 
and  aims  to  improve  certain  reading  skills  directly :  read¬ 
ing  to  get  the  main  idea  of  a  paragraph;  outlining; 
skimming  in  order  to  find  the  answer  to  a  definite  question ; 
reading  rapidly — beginning  with  very  easy  material  and 
progressing  to  increasingly  difficult  material;  cultivating 
study  habits ;  and  phonic  training. 

The  procedure  in  this  university  is  to  employ  reading  tests  ex¬ 
tensively  in  appraisal,  to  work  with  individuals  rather  than  with 
groups,  and  to  direct  training  toward  specific  reading  abilities. 

Work  at  Dartmouth  in  reading.56 — The  unique  emphasis  in  the 
Dartmouth  program  was  the  highly  technical  and  expert  study 
of  visual  factors  associated  with  reading  ability.  The  program 
was  also  noteworthy  in  its  scope,  since  it  was  carried  on  with  the 
entire  class  of  college  freshmen  during  the  academic  year,  1936- 
37.  The  appraisal  included  the  following  features : 

1.  Reading  tests.  The  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test,  Advanced 

Test,  was  given  to  each  student  and  attention  paid  to  the 
total  comprehension  score  as  well  as  to  the  speed  of  read¬ 
ing  score.  Cases  were  selected  for  further  study  on  the 
basis  of  extremely  poor  rate  scores  (below  the  20  per¬ 
centile  on  the  Iowa  test). 

In  some  of  the  college  groups  the  Minnesota  Silent 
Reading  Test  and  the  unpublished  Booker  Test  of  Silent 
Reading  were  also  used.  The  workers  have  expressed  the 
need  for  more  reliable  tests. 

2.  Photographic  record  of  eye-movements.  These  records  were 

made  of  all  freshmen  of  the  class  of  1940,  but  are  now 
used  only  in  certain  cases  for  diagnostic  purposes.  The 
making  of  each  record  took  approximately  five  minutes  and 
not  only  served  as  a  partial  check  on  the  test  in  detecting 

56  Information  from  unpublished  letters  and  the  following  references : 
Robert  M.  Bear,  “Disabled  Readers  at  Dartmouth  College,’ ’  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars,  January,  1937.  Henry  A. 
Imus,  John  W.  M.  Rothney,  Robert  M.  Bear,  An  Evaluation  of  Visual  Factors 
in  Beading,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire:  Dartmouth  College  Publications, 
1938. 
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poor  readers,  but  also  had  some  diagnostic  value.  The 
measures  obtained  from  these  records  included  the  number 
and  length  of  fixations  per  line  of  print,  the  number  and 
length  of  regressions  per  line,  speed  in  words  per  minute, 
and  span  of  recognition. 

3.  Eye  examination.  Complete  visual  survey  examinations 

were  made  on  all  students  one  year  only.  These  tests  in¬ 
cluded  the  measurement  of  refraction,  heterophoria,  fu- 
sional  amplitudes,  and  an  examination  of  the  eyes  for  dis¬ 
eased  conditions.  Such  examinations  are  now  given  at  the 
Dartmouth  Eye  Institute  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
professor  in  charge  of  remedial  reading  or  at  the  student’s 
request. 

4.  Symptoms.  The  symptoms  of  repeated  headache  at  night, 

car  or  train  sickness,  photophobia  and  fatigue  in  reading 
give  an  indication  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  ani¬ 
seikonia. 

5.  Test  of  aniseikonia.  A  specially  designed  apparatus  tested 

whether  images  seen  by  both  eyes  are  the  same  size  and 
proportions.  This  is  a  complicated  test  to  interpret.  A 
given  degree  of  the  defects  is  not  equally  serious  in  all 
individuals.  Some  evidence  is  accumulating  that  the  very 
poor  readers  have  this  defect  and  that,  in  certain  cases, 
their  reading  has  improved  greatly  when  the  defect  is  cor¬ 
rected.  The  average  cost  of  the  examination  is  from 
$25.00  up  and  the  lenses  for  correcting  the  defect  range 
from  $15  to  $50. 

6.  Group  instruction.  The  students  were  selected  for  special 

instruction  on  the  basis  of  tests,  academic  experience,  and 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  join  the  class.  The 
work  is  non-credit  and  a  good  proportion  of  the  students 
taking  the  work  feel  that  they  have  been  benefited.  The 
metronoscope  is  used  as  a  small  part  of  the  remedial 
technic. 

At  Dartmouth  Dr.  Bear  has  developed  successfully  in  fairly 
large  groups  procedures  which  have  been  employed  only  with 
individuals  and  small  groups  in  some  other  colleges.  He  has 
found  flaws  in  the  new  machines  for  testing  and  improving  read¬ 
ing  and  feels  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  perfect  yet,  al- 
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though  they  are  helpful  in  the  appraisal  of  the  reading  ability 
of  certain  college  students. 

Corrective  and  remedial  reading  at  Smith  College. — Since  1931 
Smith  College  has  made  special  provision  for  assisting  students 
with  reading  inabilities.57  The  annual  administration  of  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  the  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test, 
sometimes  supplemented  by  the  Shank  Test  of  Reading  Compre¬ 
hension  or  the  Minnesota  Silent  Reading  Test,  has  shown  that 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  freshmen  fall  at  or  below  the  second 
year  high-school  level.  As  judged  by  the  tests,  they  are  deficient 
in  rate  of  reading,  vocabulary,  and  effective  study  and  reading 
habits.  During  these  years  remedial  work  has  been  done  both 
individually  and  with  small  groups  of  students. 

In  1936,  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  verbal  part  of  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  the  lower  half  of  the  class  was  retested 
with  the  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test  in  order  to  determine  to  what 
extent  low  scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  were  caused  by 
inefficient  reading.  Analysis  of  the  reading  test  results  indi¬ 
cated  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  group  were  not  efficient 
readers.  These  students  were  called  together  and  asked  to  look 
over  their  tests  and  to  analyze  each  part  so  that  they  could  recog¬ 
nize  the  errors  which  they  had  made.  There  followed  a  brief  talk 
explaining  the  nature  of  reading  difficulties  and  the  nature  of 
remedial  work  so  that  any  students  who  felt  themselves  to  be 
handicapped  might  not  be  overlooked.  Any  student  in  this 
group  who  so  desired  could  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity  to 
do  remedial  work.  Those  who  did  not  feel  the  need  of  it  were 
told  that  a  check  would  be  made  of  their  midyear  grades,  and 
that  considerably  lower  marks  in  subjects  requiring  reading 
would  be  considered  as  evidence  that  reading  difficulties  might 
be  causative  factors. 

The  students  who  appeared  to  be  handicapped  (according  to 
the  results  of  the  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test)  were  then  inter- 

57  Mabelle  Babcock  Blake,  “Teaching  College  Freshmen  How  to  Increase 
their  Speed  in  Beading,  ”  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly,  XXV  (February,  1934), 
128-32. 

Florence  Cracauer  Bose,  The  Value  of  Objective  Measures  in  the  Differentia¬ 
tion  of  Students  in  Freshman  English,  Master’s  Thesis,  Northampton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts:  Smith  College,  1936. 

Florence  Cracauer  Bose,  “Bemedial  Beading  at  College  Level,”  Smith 
Alumnae  Quarterly,  XXVII  (May,  1936),  235-37. 
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viewed  individually  for  two  periods  of  fifteen  minutes  each.  In 
the  first  of  these  interviews  the  results  of  the  reading  test  were 
considered  very  carefully.  Suggestions  were  made  as  to  possible 
causes  of  difficulty,  and  for  remedial  work.  The  student  was 
urged  to  consider  her  own  case  carefully  before  the  second  inter¬ 
view.  At  this  time  eye  tests  were  made  with  the  Betts’  slides  to 
determine  uncorrected  nearsightedness,  farsightedness,  or  fusion 
difficulties.  If  there  was  any  indication  of  visual  difficulties  in 
these  tests  or  as  a  result  of  the  interview,  the  student  was  urged 
to  go  to  the  Eye  Clinic  in  Hanover,  or  the  Eye  Institute  at  Medi¬ 
cal  Center,  New  York,  for  complete  diagnosis.  In  the  second 
interview  discussion  of  difficulties  was  continued  and  a  plan  of 
work  determined.  Photographs  of  eye-movements  taken  while 
reading  also  formed  a  valuable  part  of  the  total  process  of 
appraisal. 

The  Smith  College  program  represents  an  admirable  balance 
between  the  use  of  reading  tests  and  more  complex  clinical  in¬ 
struments,  between  work  with  groups  and  work  with  individuals, 
and  between  attention  to  reading  methods  per  se  and  probable 
causative  factors  underlying  reading  difficulty. 

The  Western  Reserve  Reading  Clinic. — Clowes58  and  Detraz59 
described  in  detail  the  clinic  at  Western  Reserve  University  in 
the  summer  of  1929.  Of  especial  interest  to  schools  is  the  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  the  remedial  procedure.  One  hour  per  day 
was  spent  by  the  student-teacher  with  the  child  to  gain  his  confi¬ 
dence  and  discover  his  personal  interests,  traits,  and  attitudes 
toward  reading.  An  activity  program  was  carried  on  by  the 
teacher  with  thirty-four  of  the  children,  at  which  time  no  read¬ 
ing  was  included.  The  problem  of  reading  was  confined  to  the 
daily  hour  with  the  student-teacher. 

Here  the  aim  was  to  interest  each  child  in  reading  by  discover¬ 
ing  activities  in  which  he  was  interested  and  presenting  these  in 
simple  situations.  The  reading  material  consisted  chiefly  of 
short  books  that  could  be  read  quickly  and  discussed.  Records 
were  kept  of  words  remembered  or  pages  read,  but  any  feeling 
of  pressure  due  to  timing  was  avoided.  A  variety  of  methods 

58  Helen  Coe  Clowes,  ‘  ‘  A  Heading  Clinic,  ’  ’  Educational  Research  Bulletin, 
IX  No.  10  (May  14,  1930). 

59  Julia  Detraz,  1 1  Heading  Methods  for  Clinical  Cases,  ’  ’  Educational 
Research  Bulletin  (Ohio  State  University),  IX  (May  14,  1930),  269-72. 
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was  employed.  In  this  clinic  the  emphasis  was  on  child  moti¬ 
vation  and  interest,  and  the  progress  of  cases  was  discussed  at 
staff  meetings. 

Description  of  clinic  in  Pittsburgh  school  system.60 — This  setup 
in  Pittsburgh  represents  one  of  the  best  reading  clinics  in  a 
school  system.  A  reading  clinic  is  maintained  as  a  co-operative 
project.  Each  student  referred  is  given  a  complete  physical 
examination,  an  examination  by  a  psychologist  (Stanford-Binet 
and  Arthur  Scale),  tests  of  visual  acuity,  an  audiometer  test  of 
hearing,  photographs  of  eye-movements,  achievement  tests,  and 
reading  tests.  The  parents  are  interviewed  and  the  school  history 
studied.  A  staff  meeting  of  the  clinic  examiners  is  then  held. 
The  difficulties  are  summarized,  remedial  methods  listed,  and 
ways  of  adjusting  to  factors  which  cannot  be  changed  are  sug¬ 
gested.  In  this  thorough  clinical  study  of  individuals  few  “all- 
or-none”  factors,  which  discriminate  between  good  and  poor 
readers  have  been  found.  Many  cases  of  visual  defects  are 
found  in  good  readers  but  a  greater  proportion  is  found  in  poor 
readers.  Some  children  can  adjust  to  adverse  circumstances  and 
some  cannot.  It  is  often  a  matter  of  personality. 

When  the  program  of  remedial  work  has  been  formulated  for 
a  particular  child,  the  reading  supervisor  visits  the  classroom 
teacher  and  observes  the  remedial  work  in  progress,  making 
further  suggestions  or  giving  any  help  which  is  needed.  The 
child  then  returns  to  the  clinic  for  a  study  of  the  progress  he  has 
made. 

The  clinic  meets  once  a  week  and  examines  about  100  cases  a 
year.  The  child  spends  about  four  hours  at  a  time  in  the  clinic. 
The  parents  visit  the  clinic  with  the  child  and  also  receive  help 
in  the  form  of  increased  understanding  of  the  problem.  The 
clinic  examination  is  not  considered  necessary  for  each  child  in 
the  whole  school  system;  about  1,000  children  receive  remedial 
instruction  during  the  year. 

The  remedial  reading  classes  are  used  as  a  screen  to  sort  out 
those  cases  which  are  referred  to  the  clinic.  The  process  used  in 
establishing  the  remedial  groups  is  as  follows: 

1.  Achievement  tests  are  given  to  sort  out  the  poor  readers. 

2.  Additional  tests  are  given  to  these  for  detailed  diagnosis. 

so  Marion  Monroe,  ‘  ‘  Diagnostic  and  Eemedial  Procedures  in  Reading,  ’  ’ 

Educational  Becord,  XIX  Supp.  No.  11  (January,  1938),  105-13. 
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3.  The  results  are  analyzed  and  groups  formed  on  the  basis  of 
similar  levels  of  achievement  and  similar  difficulties. 

a.  The  homeroom  plan  is  one  in  which  all  the  remedial 

work  is  carried  on  in  one  room,  different  groups 
working  here  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  About 
twenty  to  twenty-five  is  the  proper  number  for  this 
group. 

b.  The  remedial  teacher  plan  is  one  in  which  the  special 

teacher  has  reading  clubs  meeting  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  The  time  is  staggered  so  that  a  child 
is  not  taken  out  of  the  same  regular  class  often. 
The  work  is  very  much  of  the  recreational  type. 

c.  The  remedial  period  plan  is  one  in  which  a  period 

daily  is  given  over  to  this  work.  Several  of  the 
regular  teachers  give  remedial  work  to  the  poor 
readers  while  other  teachers  give  the  rest  of  the 
students  other  reading  work.  The  entire  school, 
therefore,  is  working  on  reading  at  the  same  time. 

The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  failure, 
to  reduce  the  number  of  cases  needing  work,  and  eventually  to 
make  the  clinic  unnecessary  except  for  very  exceptional  cases. 

Summary 

In  appraising  a  student’s  reading  ability,  the  worker  should 
attempt  to  view  reading  in  its  larger  setting  of  curriculum  and  life. 
He  should  consider  the  attitudes  of  both  students  and  their  parents 
toward  reading,  the  environmental  opportunities  to  read  and  to 
learn  through  other  avenues,  the  student’s  mental  and  physical 
capacity  as  well  as  his  present  and  future  need  for  reading. 

After  a  general  area  of  difficulty  is  recognized  by  means  of 
a  survey  test  and  classroom  observation,  an  adequate  study  of 
the  case  is  necessary.  This  study  should  involve  the  factors 
underlying  the  symptoms  of  the  reading  disability  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  trace  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  difficulty.  An  expert 
appraisal  will  not  confuse  symptoms  with  causes  nor  list  causes 
which  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  case.  It  will  attempt,  rather, 
to  ascertain  the  particular  conditions  that  have  resulted  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  reading  development.  Further  steps  include  the 
summary,  evaluation,  and  interpretation  of  all  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  gathered  concerning  the  case.  This  evaluation  and  in- 
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terpretation  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  alleviation  or  remediation. 

An  adequate  appraisal  of  reading  deficiencies  will  give  a  clear- 
cut  picture  of  an  individual’s  present  reading  status,  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  have  led  to  this  particular  development,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  remedying  the  deficiencies  shown.  These  facts  should 
be  available  in  a  unified,  objective,  and  expert  form.61 

The  procedures  used  may  vary  from  case  to  case,  but  in  the 
main  they  include  : 

1.  Informal  tests  in  order  to  measure  reading  skills  and  habits 

2.  Informal  reading  exercises 

3.  Observation  of 

Eye-movements 
Lip  movements 

Difficulties  in  word  recognition 
Misconceptions  of  word  meanings 
Word  calling 

Reading  interests  and  attitudes  and  also  the  level  of 
difficulty  of  material  read. 

4.  Psychological  tests 

Intelligence 

Achievement 

Analysis  of  reading  errors 

Tests  of  other  factors  related  to  reading 

5.  Study  of 

School  history 
Home  environment 
Social  contacts 

Present  health  status  and  physical  history 
Personality  traits  of  the  student 

6.  Ratings  which  show  how  the  individual  has  impressed 

other  persons 

7.  Questionnaires  and  interviews  about  interests  and  activities, 

reading  and  study  habits  and  techniques,  attitudes  and 
affective  factors 

8.  Physical  and  medical  examinations  of  vision,  hearing,  and 

other  physiological  factors 

In  a  very  elaborate  appraisal  the  information  obtained  from 
many  sources  will  be  fitted  into  the  frame  of  a  case  history. 

6i  See,  An  Examiner ’s  Diagnostic  Record  Blank  by  Ruth  Strang,  Margaret 
Martin,  and  Margaret  McKim,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1939. 
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As  has  been  previously  shown,  the  procedure  varies  from  case 
to  case.  The  entire  gamut  of  technics  need  not  be  used  at  any 
one  time  or  for  any  particular  student.  The  appraisal  should 
be  carried  far  enough  to  discover  the  particular  difficulty  and 
the  possible  means  of  remedying  that  difficulty.  In  case  of  doubt, 
it  would  be  preferable  to  make  a  more  extensive  study  rather 
than  to  give  a  hasty  judgment  based  on  inadequate  information. 
The  judgment  of  the  worker  will  have  to  determine  the  extent 
of  the  procedure. 

Questions  to  Test  Your  Own  Reading  of  Chapter  Six 

1.  Contrast  the  appraisal  of  the  reading  ability  of  average  and 

superior  students  with  the  process  used  with  seriously 
retarded  readers. 

2.  Describe  the  levels  and  degrees  of  appraisal. 

3.  How  is  the  study  of  reading  deficiencies  related  to  the 

process  of  appraisal? 

4.  What  are  the  main  factors  which  may  be  related  to  reading 

ability?  Summarize  your  knowledge  of  the  relation  of 
each  of  these  factors  to  reading  and  describe  the  methods 
and  instruments  which  may  be  used  in  the  study  of  each 
factor. 

5.  What  intermediate  steps  are  necessary  between  the  study  of 

conditions  leading  to  reading  difficulty  and  work  with  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  in  the  improvement  of  their  reading? 

6.  Study  the  procedures  employed  in  selected  colleges  and 

clinics  and  criticize  each  on  the  basis  of  your  knowledge 
of  the  most  adequate  and  comprehensive  procedure. 

7.  Should  the  same  process  of  appraisal  be  used  in  every  case 

of  reading  difficulty?  Discuss. 

Practical  Problems 

1.  Make  the  best  appraisal  you  can  of  the  reading  ability  of 
several  students  whom  you  meet  only  in  the  classroom 
situation.  After  you  have  made  this  appraisal,  arrange 
to  give  each  of  them  one  or  two  reading  tests.  Study  the 
results  of  the  tests  and  compare  them  with  the  impressions 
you  had  gained  from  classroom  contacts.  Do  the  test  re¬ 
sults  contradict,  re-enforce,  or  supplement  your  first  im- 
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pressions?  Interview  each  of  the  students,  making  notes 
of  the  additional  information  yon  obtain  by  this  method. 
Continue  the  process  of  appraisal  along  other  lines  that 
seem  to  be  indicated.  How  much  does  each  technic  add 
to  your  understanding  of  the  individual’s  ability?  Would 
your  recommendations  for  training  have  been  far  wrong 
if  you  had  relied  only  on  your  classroom  contacts?  Only 
on  classroom  contacts  plus  tests?  What  procedures  seem 
to  be  essential  to  the  appraisal  of  a  student’s  reading 
ability  ? 

2.  Visit  a  reading  clinic  and  remedial  or  corrective  classes  if 
there  are  any  in  your  community.  Study  the  methods  of 
selecting  individuals  for  treatment,  apparatus  and  how  it 
is  used,  tests  and  how  they  are  used,  reading  materials  and 
how  they  are  used,  way  in  which  information  is  recorded, 
and  methods  of  training  used  with  individuals  and  groups. 
Examine  the  records  of  cases  treated  if  they  are  made 
available  to  you  and  study  them  from  the  point  of  view  of 
form,  information  recorded,  training  given,  and  results 
obtained.  Note  the  follow-up  that  is  done  and  connec¬ 
tions  made  with  the  student’s  regular  classroom  work. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 


CASE  STUDIES  OF  READING  DIFFICULTIES 

Neither  the  all-school  program  nor  the  special  classes  in  reme¬ 
dial  and  corrective  reading  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the 
extreme  cases  of  reading  inability  to  be  found  in  the  majority  of 
high  schools.  In  these  cases  the  causes  of  difficulty  frequently  are 
baffling  and  their  discovery  requires  running  the  entire  gamut  of 
analytical  procedures  described  in  the  previous  chapter.  In  such 
cases  of  serious  reading  retardation  the  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling  associated  with  poor  reading  are  firmly  incorporated  in 
the  individual’s  personality  pattern.  The  mechanics  of  reading 
are  so  poorly  mastered  that  the  boy  or  girl  is  incapable  of  partici¬ 
pating  successfully  in  the  activities  of  even  the  special  class,  much 
less  in  those  of  the  regular  class. 

Accordingly,  individual  work  with  such  students  is  necessary. 
This  work  should  be  done  by  specialists  in  reading.  If  no  spe¬ 
cialist  is  employed  in  the  school  or  the  school  system,  the  case 
should  be  referred  to  a  clinic.  Teachers,  however  interested  they 
may  be  in  the  problem,  have  neither  the  specialized  skill  and 
knowledge  nor  the  time  to  work  intensively  with  these  individuals. 
They  may  even  block  the  way  to  future  study  of  the  individual 
by  their  clumsy,  ineffectual  method  of  dealing  with  him. 

Moreover,  it  is  through  the  intensive  work  with  individuals  that 
methods  of  studying  and  correcting  deficiencies  in  reading  have 
been  developed.  From  the  study  of  individual  cases  one  derives 
some  insight  into  the  processes  by  which  faulty  reading  habits 
and  attitudes  are  changed. 

Specific  Problems  Recognized 

These  individual  reading  problems  are  recognized  by  parents, 
by  the  students  themselves,  and  by  their  teachers.  They  are 
described  repeatedly,  as  in  the  following  statements: 

“My  son  is  badly  handicapped  regarding  his  reading.  In  some 
subjects  he  is  capable  of  junior-high  work,  and  in  others,  due  to 
his  inability  to  read,  he  is  retarded  to  fourth-year  elementary 
work.  ’ 1 
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“My  fourteen-year-old  daughter  is  having  great  difficulty  in 
reading,  although  she  seems  to  be  quick  enough  in  her  other  sub¬ 
jects.  She  would  be  ready  for  high  school  in  the  fall  except  for 
her  reading  difficulty.  ’  ’ 

‘ 1  My  son  has  apparently  inherited  directly  from  me  a  very  slow 
way  of  reading.  As  my  slow  reading  has  always  been  a  great 
hindrance  to  me  in  my  work  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  this  reme¬ 
died  if  it  is  possible.  Along  with  this  slow  reading  has  gone  even 
more  difficulty  in  learning  to  spell,  which  again  he  inherits  from 
me.  As  far  as  I  know,  my  son  has  been  well  taught  in  both 
reading  and  spelling.  He  is  now  fifteen  years  old  and  in  the 
third-year  high  school.  Is  it  possible  for  a  child  of  that  age  to  do 
anything  to  improve  reading  skills  ?  Is  there  any  material  which 
I  could  get  which  would  enable  me  to  help  him?” 

“I  have  a  student  with  a  visual  defect  and  have  obtained  suit¬ 
able  glasses  for  him.  Next  fall  where  shall  I  begin  in  helping  him 
to  catch  up  for  the  years  he  is  behind  ?  How  will  the  treatment 
of  him  differ  from  that  of  other  members  of  the  class  who  are 
retarded  in  reading?” 

“I  am  a  young  man  twenty-one  years  old  whose  difficulty  in 
reading  has  always  been  a  handicap.  This  has  hindered  me  in 
my  chosen  work — teaching  industrial  arts.  At  present,  I  am 
taking  undergraduate  work  at  night  in  preparation  for  a  bachelor 
of  science  degree.  Although  I  can  read  fairly  well  silently,  my 
oral  reading  is  so  poor  that  it  is  often  a  cause  of  great  embarrass¬ 
ment.  On  the  whole,  my  reading,  both  silent  and  oral,  is  slow 
and  labored.  I  have  taken  courses  in  speech  at  college  but  since 
they  emphasize  pronunciation  and  dramatic  interpretation  rather 
than  reading,  I  feel  they  do  not  satisfy  my  needs.  Perhaps  you 
might  be  kind  enough  to  suggest  the  steps  I  can  take  to  remedy 
the  situation.” 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  individual  reading  problems, 
most  of  which  appear  in  some  form  in  the  descriptive  case  studies 
which  follow. 

Case  Study  of  Susan  H. 

Susan  H.  was  a  quiet,  shy,  reserved  girl  of  sixteen,  wearing 
glasses  with  very  thick  lenses,  and  extremely  sensitive  about  her 
appearance  because  of  them.  She  was  in  the  tenth  grade  in  a 
private  school,  and  was  reported  to  be  failing  biology,  to  have 
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very  low  grades  in  English,  and  to  be  doing  fair  work  in  French 
where  her  tendency  to  memorize  was  no  handicap.  The  results 
of  a  Stanford-Binet  test  given  a  few  years  earlier  indicated  that 
Susan’s  intelligence  was  a  little  above  average.  She  was  ex¬ 
tremely  conscientious  about  her  school  work  and  pathetically 
spent  hours  in  memorizing,  in  the  hope  of  getting  better  marks. 

Susan’s  early  school  career  was  interrupted  by  a  year  of  ab¬ 
sence  because  of  progressive  myopia,  when  it  was  thought  in¬ 
advisable  for  her  to  use  her  eyes  at  all  for  reading  or  any  kind 
of  close  work.  Her  return  to  school  marked  the  beginning  of  her 
difficulties  in  reading. 

Susan  was  referred  for  attention  in  February,  1937,  because 
of  an  extremely  slow  rate  of  reading,  coupled  with  a  tendency  to 
memorize  texts  word  for  word,  without  comprehending  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  material  which  she  read  and  memorized.  She 
memorized  words,  not  thoughts  or  ideas. 

At  the  time  of  the  initial  interviews  with  her,  it  was  noted  that 
even  when  wearing  glasses  she  held  all  of  her  work  very  close  to 
her  eyes.  She  also  pronounced  words  (inaudibly)  as  she  read. 
She  complained  of  frequent  headaches,  and  admitted  that  she 
never  went  to  the  movies  because  of  the  pain  which  followed  such 
entertainment.  She  talked  of  reading  as  an  impossible  task,  with 
little  confidence  or  hope  that  she  would  be  able  to  improve.  She 
said  that  she  must  concentrate  and  memorize  everything,  since 
she  knew  she  read  so  slowly  that  there  would  never  be  time  to 
review.  A  day’s  activities  consisted  of  the  trip  to  school,  during 
which  she  studied  when  possible,  classes  in  school,  and  an  attempt 
to  study  even  during  recreation  period  if  allowed  to  do  so,  the 
trip  home,  study  until  dinner,  followed  by  more  study  until 
bedtime.  Week  ends  were  wonderful  opportunities  to  catch  up 
on  her  work.  The  only  form  of  “pleasure”  evident  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  were  music  lessons  and  practice  hours  fitted  in  somehow. 
Susan  had  no  time  for  sports,  and  said  that  she  had  never  enjoyed 
reading  a  book. 

A  series  of  reading  tests  were  given  in  order  to  determine  the 
difficulties  Susan  was  having  and  to  obtain  further  information 
about  her  reading  ability.  These  results  are  summarized  in 
Table  III. 

In  studying  the  test  results,  one  should  note  that  the  Iowa  test 
shows  the  most  gain,  since  it  was  given  at  the  beginning  and  at 
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the  end  of  the  tutoring  period.  The  other  tests  were  given  at 
intervals  as  checks  on  progress.  Careful  examination  of  the  tests 
shows  that  Susan  had  been  penalized  by  slow  rate  of  reading 
because  she  did  not  have  time  to  finish.  Given  unlimited  time, 
however,  her  test  scores  were  not  raised  very  much  on  those  tests 
which  required  her  to  grasp  the  central  thought  of  a  paragraph 
or  to  figure  out  the  meaning  of  fairly  complicated  sentences.  Her 
vocabulary  test  scores  were  not  influenced  at  all  by  the  rate  of 
reading. 

Eye-movement  pictures  in  the  beginning  were  unsatisfactory. 
Because  of  the  glasses  she  was  wearing,  it  was  found  that  she  had 
great  difficulty  in  seeing  the  printed  passage  in  the  machine, 
which  was  held  at  the  standard  distance  from  the  eyes. 

Susan’s  eyes  were  examined  at  the  Eye  Clinic  at  Dartmouth 
Medical  School  where  it  was  found  that  one  eye  was  used  almost 
entirely.  There  was  also  found  to  be  a  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  image  of  the  two  eyes.  Glasses  were  given  to  her  by  the 
clinic  where  her  eyes  were  checked  several  times  thereafter. 

Kemedial  work  in  reading,  in  this  case,  aimed  to  increase  rate 
of  reading,  to  improve  comprehension,  to  create  an  interest  in 
reading,  to  make  it  an  enjoyable  process,  and  to  substitute  under¬ 
standing  for  memorization.  From  February  until  the  end  of 
March  two  periods  per  week  of  one  hour  each  were  spent  in  reme¬ 
dial  work.  During  the  spring  vacation  books  to  be  read  for 
pleasure  were  the  only  assignment.  From  April  until  June  one 
period  per  week  was  used,  with  a  few  extra  hours  some  weeks 
for  testing  or  extra  help.  In  all,  twenty-two  hours  were  con¬ 
sumed  in  tutoring  and  testing. 

A  part  of  each  period  (twenty  minutes)  was  spent  in  drill  with 
the  metronoscope,  beginning  with  easy  material  at  the  rate  of  180 
words  per  minute.  Susan  read  the  story  silently,  then  attempted 
to  answer  the  questions.  Those  she  could  not  answer  were  written 
and  the  material  was  run  through  again  to  find  these  answers. 
Speed  was  increased  gradually  from  week  to  week  and  compre¬ 
hension  seemed  to  improve  simultaneously  as  Susan  learned  to 
read  faster.  During  the  last  few  weeks,  with  more  difficult  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  fastest  rate  the  machine  provides,  Susan  was  able 
to  answer  all  of  the  questions  after  one  reading.  At  the  time 
of  completion  of  the  drills,  she  read  the  metronoscope  passages 
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at  the  rate  of  350  words  a  minute,  with  excellent  comprehension. 

The  remainder  of  each  tutoring  period  was  spent  in  various 
activities.  At  first  the  most  important  thing  seemed  to  be  to  find 
some  interest,  or  to  create  one  which  might  interest  Susan  in  read¬ 
ing.  Books  were  discussed  with  her;  sometimes  an  incident  was 
related  or  read  to  her.  The  names  of  two  or  three  books  were 
given  her  each  week  from  which  she  might  choose  one  she  thought 
she  might  like.  She  was  told  to  sample  it,  read  a  paragraph  or 
two,  a  page  or  two  near  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  and  near  the 
end,  to  look  over  the  names  of  chapters,  when  any  were  given,  and 
at  the  pictures.  She  was  to  read  for  pleasure  only,  and  if  a  book 
did  not  appeal  to  her  after  a  fair  trial  she  was  always  permitted 
to  discard  it.  Over  the  first  week  end  she  read  Tom  Sawyer  and 
came  to  the  lesson  overjoyed  to  report  that  she  had  liked  it  very 
much  and  had  read  it  comparatively  quickly. 

She  kept  a  record  of  her  rate  of  reading  in  pages  per  hour  and 
watched  her  progress  in  speed.  Occasionally  she  became  a  little 
discouraged  when  her  rate  went  down  until  it  was  pointed  out 
to  her  that  many  factors  might  bring  this  about.  Pages  might  be 
longer,  material  a  little  more  difficult,  and  rate  of  reading  should 
not  be  the  same  for  all  types  of  reading.  Other  books  which 
Susan  found  especially  enjoyable  were :  Maria  Chapdelaine,  The 
Little  French  Girl,  To  Have  and  to  Hold,  Seventeen,  Penrod ;  and 
two  books  especially  enjoyed  were :  Hudson’s  Green  Mansions  and 
Vaughan’s  Within  the  Walls.  She  also  enjoyed  Halliburton’s 
Royal  Road  to  Romance,  and  The  Magic  Carpet.  After  having 
read  these  books,  it  seemed  as  though  a  new  and  limitless  field  had 
been  opened  to  her.  Other  types  of  books  were  then  read  with 
pleasure  and  enthusiasm. 

To  improve  comprehension  of  material  other  than  fiction,  and 
to  give  insight  into  her  own  problem,  Strang’s  Study  Type  of 
Reading  Exercises  was  used.  Occasionally  Hovious’  Following 
Printed  Trails  was  used  in  part  for  timed  reading  selections,  for 
finding  the  central  thought,  training  in  finding  details,  for  skim¬ 
ming,  and  for  outlining. 

In  the  beginning,  to  get  Susan  out  of  the  habit  of  memorizing, 
descriptive  passages  were  read  to  her  and  she  was  told  to  visualize 
them  in  her  mind,  with  her  eyes  closed.  Later  she  was  told  to 
try  to  read  descriptions  in  the  same  way,  seeing  the  picture  and 
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not  the  words.  Questions  asked  were  never  of  the  type  that  she 
could  answer  by  merely  repeating  the  words  of  the  book. 

After  spring  vacation  when  Susan  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  her  reading,  an  attempt  was  made  to  transfer  the 
habits  thus  formed  to  her  school  assignments.  This  was  the 
greatest  hurdle  of  all  since  Susan  was  afraid  to  read  her  school 
lessons  in  the  new  way  for  fear  of  not  getting  everything.  The 
help  of  the  school  was  sought  and  obtained.  She  was  told  that 
she  would  not  be  graded  in  any  course  for  a  trial  period  while  she 
studied  in  the  new  way.  She  was  guaranteed  a  “pass”  for  this 
period  if  she  would  make  the  effort  and  try.  Improvement  in 
speed  of  work,  however,  would  be  considered  as  improvement  in 
work.  Biology  was  used  as  a  basis  for  training.  In  the  tutor¬ 
ing  period  selections  were  surveyed  first,  studying  headings,  first 
and  last  sentences  to  see  what  the  material  was  about.  Then  it 
was  discussed  to  see  what  Susan  already  knew  about  the  subject, 
if  anything,  and  to  relate  it  to  the  material  last  studied  and  to 
the  field  as  a  whole.  After  that  it  was  read  fairly  rapidly,  check¬ 
ing  new  words  with  a  mark  beside  them.  Attention  was  paid  to 
charts  and  pictures  or  diagrams.  New  names  were  connected 
with  the  object  or  part  of  the  object  which  they  described  instead 
of  being  learned  with  a  verbal  definition.  In  connection  with  the 
new  vocabulary,  training  was  given  in  derivations  of  words  from 
Latin  and  Greek  prefixes,  suffixes  and  roots,  pointing  out,  for 
example,  that  the  word  occipital  was  derived  from  the  root  caput. 
Gradually  more  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  roots  were  introduced. 
Finally,  words  were  selected  from  lists  in  Moore’s  Beading  and 
Study  Aids.  This  training  was  not  carried  on  very  intensely  but 
was  used  to  interest  Susan  in  seeing  how  words  are  formed  and 
to  give  her  a  method  of  attack  upon  new  ones  in  addition  to  the 
contextual  cues. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  Susan  was  required  to  write  a 
“source  theme.”  This  presented  an  opportunity  for  some  train¬ 
ing  in  methods  of  using  the  library,  finding  material,  skimming 
for  ideas  relevant  to  the  subject,  and  of  more  careful  reading  and 
note-taking  in  parts  which  are  especially  valuable. 

At  the  close  of  the  training  period,  as  shown  by  the  test  results, 
Susan  had  scores  which  were  average  and  above  average  for  her 
grade  in  all  but  vocabulary.  Even  her  vocabulary  knowledge  had 
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considerably  improved.  Though  not  quite  up  to  her  reading  age 
in  all  respects,  she  was  well  on  the  way.  She  passed  biology  and 
was  no  longer  considered  a  problem  in  that  subject.  Moreover, 
she  was  doing  better  work  in  general.  Most  encouraging  of  all 
was  the  change  in  her  attitude.  She  knew  that  she  was  no  longer 
handicapped,  enjoyed  reading,  had  more  free  time,  and  entered 
actively  into  the  life  of  the  school.  Thus  remedial  work  in  read¬ 
ing  in  this  case  made  a  marked  contribution  to  the  girl’s  social 
adjustment. 

The  following  year  a  survey  of  the  eye-movements  was  made 
of  all  of  the  students  at  the  college  which  Susan  attended.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  appeared  to  be  slow,  or  to  have  an  excessive  number 
of  fixations  or  regressions  were  given  further  reading  tests,  but 
Susan  was  not  included  in  the  retarded  group.  Her  reading 
habits  in  class  work  were  also  sufficiently  good  to  exclude  her 
from  the  group  doing  remedial  reading  work.  While  students 
having  poor  eye-movement  records  may  not  always  be  poor 
readers,  it  is  seldom  that  any  who  have  good  eye-movement 
records  are  poor  readers.  In  college  she  has  been  on  the  honor 
roll  every  month.  She  has  also  been  successful  socially,  was 
elected  to  the  student  council,  and  seems  much  happier  than 
before.  Susan  herself  thought  she  was  slowing  down  a  bit  in  her 
reading.  A  conference  with  her  indicated  that  she  was  forgetting 
a  few  of  the  study  suggestions,  and  did  not  always  know  which 
technique  might  best  be  used  in  the  various  subjects.  At  her  own 
request  she  came  to  one  of  the  reading  group  meetings,  but  as 
she  found  herself  better  than  the  others,  she  did  not  continue 
with  regular  training.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Susan  has  lost 
little,  if  any,  of  the  advantage  which  she  gained  during  the  previ¬ 
ous  year’s  instruction. 

The  comprehensive  and  constructive  attack  on  this  reading 
problem  should  be  noted.  Previous  records,  reading  tests,  intel¬ 
ligence  tests,  observation,  and  expert  medical  assistance  were 
employed  in  the  appraisal  of  the  student’s  reading  ability.  In¬ 
formation  from  each  of  the  sources  was  studied  and  followed  up 
to  the  point  of  doing  something  definite  to  correct  the  deficiency 
indicated.  Practice  and  instruction  were  given  in  both  the  rec¬ 
reational  and  study  phases  of  reading,  and  the  problem  was 
organized  around  the  individual’s  interest  and  needs.  Starting 
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where  the  student  was,  the  program  progressed  along  the  lines 
indicated  by  the  student’s  daily  achievement  and  the  objectives 
eventually  to  be  reached. 

Case  Reported  by  Fernald1 

“Case  41  (referred  to  as  J.  R.) 

Male.  Age  20. 

Parents.  Father,  university  graduate,  High  School  Principal. 

Mother,  college  graduate. 

One  sister.  Teacher. 

Vision,  Hearing,  Speech.  All  normal. 

Physical  appearance.  Attractive,  good  physique. 

Case  history 

“Great  difficulty  in  learning  to  read  from  start.  Parents 
worked  with  him  constantly  after  school  hours.  In  spite  of  regu¬ 
lar  attendance  and  hard  work  by  both  boy  and  his  parents,  he 
was  a  complete  reading  failure  until  he  was  twelve  years  old. 
His  parents  continued  to  read  his  lessons  over  with  him  each  day 
at  home  until  he  finally  acquired  the  ability  to  read  slowly  and 
with  difficulty.  He  was  always  excellent  in  arithmetic  except 
when  he  was  required  to  read  problems.  He  had  genuine  artistic 
ability  and  excelled  in  mechanical  drawing  of  any  sort.  His  skill 
in  this  last  respect  has  been  sufficiently  above  the  average  to  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  get  and  hold  jobs  in  large  architectural  and 
engineering  firms,  even  during  the  summers  of  the  depression 
years. 

“J.  R.  was  admitted  to  Stanford  University  on  credentials. 
He  was  disqualified  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter — his  only  pass¬ 
ing  grade  being  in  Mathematics.  He  worked  in  an  architect’s 
office  for  a  year.  He  was  reinstated  at  Stanford  and  again  dis¬ 
qualified  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  with  failures  in  history, 
English,  and  French. 

“The  case  was  called  to  the  attention  of  Professor  Walter  Miles, 
of  the  Stanford  Psychology  Department.  Dr.  Miles  discovered 
the  long  history  of  reading  disability  and  that  the  boy  had  never 
acquired  sufficient  skill  in  reading  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

i  Grace  M.  Fernald,  ‘ 1  On  Certain  Language  Disabilities,  *  ’  Mental  Measure¬ 
ment  Monographs,  Serial  No.  11,  pp.  33-38.  Baltimore,  Maryland:  The  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Wilkins  Company,  August,  1936. 
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university  work.  Dr.  Miles  refers  to  him  as  ‘a  young  man,  ap¬ 
parently  a  non-reader  who  has  lately  been  disqualified  for  the 
second  time  from  Stanford.’  J.  R.  attended  the  Clinic  School  at 
the  summer  session  of  the  University  of  Oregon  for  six  weeks,  and 
then  spent  two  months  at  the  Clinic  School  conducted  by  the 
Psychology  Department  of  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles.  He  was  reinstated  at  Stanford  on  probation  at  our 
request. 

Case  analysis 

“ Slow  reader.  When  reading  to  himself,  he  read  word  by 
word  with  definite  lip  movement  for  each  word.  He  often  re¬ 
peated  words  several  times  as  if  in  an  effort  to  get  at  their  mean¬ 
ing.  It  seemed  to  take  several  re-readings  of  even  common 
material  to  get  the  meaning  of  what  he  read. 

“Failure  to  grasp  word  meaning.  Often  he  would  seem  un¬ 
able  to  think  what  a  word  that  he  had  managed  to  read  meant, 
and  so  was  unable  to  get  the  content  of  a  sentence  or  paragraph. 

“Slow  in  reactions  to  spoken  word.  He  was  often  very  slow 
in  his  response  to  questions,  no  matter  how  simply  they  were 
phrased.  There  would  be  a  definite  hiatus  during  which  J.  R. 
seemed  to  be  puzzled  over  the  meaning  of  the  question. 

“Imagery.  A  series  of  laboratory  tests,  as  well  as  introspec¬ 
tive  reports  of  the  reading  process,  showed  that  the  first  recall 
content  was  throat  and  hand  kinesthetic,*  followed,  after  a  defi¬ 
nite  interval,  by  a  very  distinct  visual  image.  The  kinesthetic 
stage  seemed  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  visual  image 
and  lasted  for  a  considerable  period.  This  relationship  is  still 
maintained  during  the  learning  of  any  new  thing. 

“Physiological  symptoms.  Evident  eye  strain  during  reading 
in  spite  of  fact  that  repeated  examinations  showed  eyes  perfectly 
normal.  After  a  period  of  reading  the  eyes  were  always  blood¬ 
shot  and  twitched  nervously.  General  fatigue  was  very  evident. 
J.  R.  reported  that  his  throat  muscles  were  always  fatigued  after 
continued  reading. 

“Emotional  reactions.  Very  sensitive,  apologetic  attitude;  at 
first  seemed  unresponsive.  Eager  to  work,  but  morbid  over  fail¬ 
ure.  Often  gave  appearance  of  great  depression. 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  we  use  the  term  content  rather  than  image  in  describing 
the  kinesthetic  recall.  This  avoids  discussion  of  the  theoretical  question  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  true  kinesthetic  imagery. 
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Method 

‘ ‘  During  the  six  weeks  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  working  by  the  following  methods : 

1.  Determination  of  starting  .point  of  instruction 

2.  Discovery  of  best  method  for  learning  to  write  new  words 

3.  Individual  written  expression 

4.  Reading  of  content  other  than  own  writing 

5.  Much  reading  for  speed  and  content 

It  was  arranged  to  have  J.  R.  take  one  regular  university  course 
in  history  with  Professor  L.  J.  Saunders.  All  the  references  for 
this  course  were  used  as  part  of  the  subject  matter  for  the  read¬ 
ing  work. 

“During  the  ten  weeks  at  the  Clinic  School  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  the  work  in  reading  and  writing 
was  continued.  It  was  arranged  to  have  J.  R.  take  one  of  the 
regular  university  courses  in  English  and  one  in  beginning  Ger¬ 
man.  We  felt  that  the  latter  was  very  important,  as  he  had 
failed  in  all  attempts  at  a  foreign  language  for  the  same  reason 
that  he  failed  in  English. 

“It  was  necessary  to  have  him  entered  at  the  University  as  a 
‘clinical  subject’  with  no  credit  for  the  courses,  as  he  was  still 
under  disqualification  from  Stanford.  By  special  arrangement 
he  was  allowed  to  be  called  upon  to  recite,  and  take  all  examina¬ 
tions. 

Results  of  work  at  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles 

There  was  steady  increase  in  rate  of  comprehension  in  reading. 
At  first  J.  R.  showed  great  fatigue  after  a  period  of  reading.  His 
eyes  were  still  bloodshot  after  any  prolonged  reading.  This  evi¬ 
dence  of  fatigue  became  less  marked  as  the  reading  rate  in¬ 
creased.  For  the  first  five  weeks  reading  was  the  hardest  kind  of 
work.  J.  R.  never  read  for  pleasure,  even  when  the  subject 
matter  was  of  interest  to  him,  because  the  process  was  so  difficult. 
Gradually  he  became  able  to  read  by  word  groups,  without  the 
use  of  the  flash  exposure. 

“At  the  end  of  the  second  month,  with  a  suddenness  like  the 
endings  of  our  children’s  cases,  J.  R.  began  to  read  easily  and 
without  strain.  The  eyes  were  no  longer  bloodshot  or  subject  to 
nervous  twitching.  One  of  the  most  astonishing  facts  was  the 
disappearance  of  all  symptoms  of  eye  strain.  .  .  . 
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“The  change  in  attitude  was,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  ease.  J.  R.  lost  all  his  old  suppressed  appearance. 
His  face  became  expressive  and  alert.  The  dull,  almost  stolid 
expression  disappeared  altogether.  ’  ’ 

Final  results 

Later  at  Stanford  J.  R.  took  five  subjects  and  made  five  A’s  the 
quarter  he  was  reinstated  at  Stanford.  He  graduated  from  Stan¬ 
ford  with  a  B  +  average  for  the  four  years  course.  This  result 
was  achieved  after  three  and  a  half  months  of  remedial  work. 

Summary 

The  technique  of  “tracing”  is  used  by  Dr.  Fernald  in  cases  of 
total  disability  during  the  initial  learning  stage.  The  “tracing” 
feature  is  not  the  whole  or  the  most  important  part  of  her  method. 
It  is  used  only  in  the  beginning  and  only  in  certain  cases.  The 
general  procedure  consists  of  interesting  the  individual  in  this 
new  way  of  learning,  assuring  him  that  many  bright  persons  have 
had  the  same  difficulty  as  he  has  and  have  learned  to  read  by  this 
method.  The  individual  selects  any  word  he  wants  to  learn,  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  length.  “The  word  is  written  for  the  child  with 
crayola  on  paper  in  plain  blackboard  size  script.  The  child  traces 
the  word  with  finger  contact,  saying  each  part  of  the  word  as  he 
traces  it.  He  repeats  this  process  as  many  times  as  necessary  in 
order  to  write  the  word  without  looking  at  the  copy.  He  writes 
the  word  once  on  scrap  paper  and  then  in  his  ‘story.’  After  a 
story  has  been  completed,  it  is  typed  for  the  child  and  he  reads 
it  in  print.”2  After  a  period  of  tracing  transition  is  gradually 
made  to  the  stage  of  simply  saying  the  word  as  he  looks  at  it; 
then  to  merely  looking  at  the  word  and  saying  it  to  himself ;  and 
finally  to  the  stage  of  recognizing  new  words  from  similarity  to 
words  already  learned. 

The  Fernald  method,  as  used  with  both  adults  and  children,  is 
described  in  detail  in  a  monograph  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.3  Although  the  tracing  procedure  is  the  unique 
feature  of  the  method,  the  results  obtained  with  non-readers  may 
be  due  as  much,  or  more,  to  the  general  clinical  treatment  in 
which  various  factors  are  eliminated  as  causes  of  poor  reading 

2  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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and  consideraaion  is  given  to  tlie  psychological  problems  of  the 
individual. 

Case  Studies  Reported  by  Gray4 

Among  the  earliest  cases  of  severe  reading  disability  and  cure 
or  partial  cure  are  those  reported  by  Gray.  Their  difficulties  and 
the  necessary  remedial  work  varies,  but,  in  general,  after  careful 
diagnosis  and  painstaking  teaching,  these  severely  handicapped 
pupils  made  remarkable  improvement,  attaining  or  nearly  attain¬ 
ing  their  grade  level  in  a  few  months  of  such  tutoring.  A  careful 
study  of  the  types  of  difficulties  discovered  and  the  successful 
remedial  measures  followed  may  prove  helpful  for  similar  cases 
encountered  by  the  reader. 

Difficulties  in  the  “ mechanics ”  of  reading. — Some  pupils  en¬ 
countered  difficulties  primarily  in  the  “mechanics”  of  reading. 
One  case  (G.  R.),  an  overgrown,  awkward,  nervous  boy  of  four¬ 
teen,  in  the  seventh  grade,  was  reported  to  be  temperamental, 
lazy,  and  indifferent.  He  had  been  out  of  school  a  year  and  dur¬ 
ing  other  years  was  absent  frequently  because  of  illness.  He  had 
attended  several  public  schools  and  a  private  school,  but  had 
never  done  satisfactory  work. 

Diagnostic  tests  rated  him  as  having  an  intelligence  quotient 
of  90  and  reading  ability,  according  to  different  tests,  of  from  far 
below  sixth  grade  (in  comprehension  and  oral  reading)  to  sixth 
grade  (in  reading  rate).  With  treatment,  in  two  months  he  had 
attained  scores  above  his  grade  level  on  all  tests.  His  difficulties 
in  oral  reading  were :  very  rapid  but  inaccurate  reading,  mispro¬ 
nunciation  of  many  words,  repetitions  and  omissions,  insertions 
of  small  words,  substitutions,  omissions  of  final  syllables,  inaccu¬ 
racy  of  recognition  of  words  in  a  group. 

On  a  vocabulary  test  he  made  a  very  poor  score  for  a  seventh- 
grade  pupil,  and  the  inability  to  recognize  words  interfered  with 
his  comprehension.  He  did  better  in  oral  reading  than  in  silent 
reading  due  to  better  concentration.  He  was  found  to  need 
glasses. 

Remedial  instruction  aimed  to  overcome  careless  reading  by 
forcing  attention  on  accurate  interpretation,  to  increase  his  accu¬ 
racy  in  recognition  of  simple  words  in  groups  and  to  develop 
independence  in  recognition  of  polysyllabic  words,  to  increase 

4  William  S.  Gray,  Remedial  Cases  in  Reading :  Their  Diagnosis  and  Treat¬ 
ment.  Chicago :  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1922. 
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ability  to  interpret  difficult  passages,  and  to  develop  habits  of 
thinking  independently  about  what  he  read.  The  remedial  work 
consisted  of  directing  his  attention  to  the  content  by  giving  him 
definite  things  to  look  for,  having  him  read  silently  before  reading 
aloud,  asking  him  questions  on  the  content,  and  holding  him  re¬ 
sponsible  for  careful  work.  Selections  were  chosen  to  stimulate 
interest  in  reading  and  every  effort  was  made  to  enlist  his  co¬ 
operation  in  the  elimination  of  errors.  To  overcome  difficulties 
in  word  recognition,  difficult  words  were  flashed  in  phrase  groups, 
phonetics  was  taught  as  an  aid  to  recognition,  and  drill  given  in 
vowel  digraphs,  in  diacritical  marks,  and  in  words  containing 
difficult  consonant  blends.  He  learned  to  divide  words  into  syl¬ 
lables  and  special  attention  was  directed  to  prefixes  and  suffixes. 
To  increase  his  ability  to  interpret  difficult  passages  and  develop 
habits  of  independent  thinking  he  was  encouraged  to  read  simple 
passages  and  to  reproduce  the  thought,  to  answer  content  ques¬ 
tions,  and  to  answer  questions  on  outside  reading.  Great  im¬ 
provement  was  made  in  a  short  time. 

Gray  summarized  the  causes  of  difficulties  in  the  mechanics  of 
reading  as  follows:5  Defective  vision,  immature  language  habits, 
self-consciousness  and  timidity,  lack  of  interest  in  reading  result¬ 
ing  in  failure  to  apply  one’s  self  effectively,  limited  experience 
in  reading  resulting  in  failure  to  establish  fundamental  habits  of 
association,  carelessness  and  lack  of  feeling  of  responsibility, 
failure  to  direct  attention  to  content  while  reading,  difficulty  or 
inability  to  associate  pronunciation  of  words  and  parts  of  words 
with  appearance  of  word,  narrow  span  of  recognition,  and  irregu¬ 
lar  eye-movements. 

Remedial  instruction  which  was  found  to  be  effective6  included 
training  material  simple  enough  for  the  child  to  read  with  a  fair 
degree  of  success,  directing  the  child’s  attention  to  avoid  word 
calling,  provision  of  numerous  drill  exercises  to  overcome  specific 
difficulties  such  as  short  eye-span,  and  provision  of  numerous 
opportunities  to  incorporate  the  improved  reading  habits  into 
reading  activities. 

To  improve  rate  in  silent  reading7  Gray  suggested  the  use  of 
exercises  to  establish  regular  movements  of  eyes  from  left  to  right, 

s  Ibid.,  pp.  128-29. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  129. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  150. 
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to  develop  recognition  of  words,  to  promote  accurate  recognition 
of  words  in  groups,  to  develop  a  wide  span  of  recognition.  The 
program  also  aimed  to  direct  attention  to  content  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  reading  a  large  number  of  simple  interesting 
stories.  Timed  reading  exercises  were  employed  to  develop  the 
habit  of  reading  at  the  maximum  rate. 

Difficulties  in  interpretation. — Other  types  of  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  among  the  cases  of  severely  handicapped  children 
include  difficulties  in  interpretation. 

M.  G.,  a  girl  eleven  years  old,  appeared  to  be  retarded  physi¬ 
cally  and  mentally.  She  had  not  commenced  to  walk  until  she 
was  three,  and  was  carried  or  rode  in  a  cart  until  eight  years  old. 
She  was  also  slow  in  learning  to  talk.  The  removal  of  badly 
infected  tonsils  at  the  age  of  eight  improved  her  physical  condi¬ 
tion,  but  she  spoke  little  for  several  months  thereafter  to  avoid 
pain  in  her  throat.  At  the  time  of  the  study  she  spoke  with  great 
difficulty.  She  had  never  learned  to  do  things  independently. 
Having  entered  school  at  the  age  of  eight  she  was  assigned  to  a 
room  for  retarded  children,  but  this  attempted  adjustment  was 
not  satisfactory.  She  continued  work  with  a  private  tutor,  but 
never  associated  with  other  children  and  had  few  play  interests. 

On  a  battery  of  reading  tests  she  obtained  a  score  of  zero  on 
many,  and  scores  which  placed  her  in  grade  one  or  two  on  several 
others.  Her  intelligence  quotient  was  53.7  according  to  the  Stan- 
ford-Binet.  With  remedial  training,  two  months  later  this  was 
raised  to  60.8,  and  her  reading  scores  were  up  to  grade  three 
standards  on  many  tests  and  above  grade  two  on  all. 

Diagnosis  of  oral  reading  revealed  that  she  read  very  slowly, 
making  numerous  errors,  repeated  and  frequently  substituted  one 
word  for  another,  and  omitted  and  inserted  words  or  parts  of 
words.  Articulating  inaccurately  and  not  speaking  in  complete 
sentences,  she  had  no  comprehension  of  the  material.  On  the 
Binet  most  of  the  vocabulary  was  unfamiliar  to  her;  she  could 
not  express  herself,  even  about  simple  situations,  although  she 
responded  readily  to  directions  within  the  range  of  her  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  conclusions  drawn  were  that  she  made  frequent  errors  in 
reading  because  of  inadequate  habits  of  word  recognition  in  pas¬ 
sages  containing  unfamiliar  words,  and  that  her  almost  complete 
failure  in  comprehension  was  due  to  lack  of  experience  and  poor 
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habits  of  thinking.  Her  vocabulary  test  score  was  such  as  would 
be  satisfactory  for  a  first-grade  child.  Her  eye-span  was  good. 
She  comprehended  what  she  read  orally  better  than  what  she 
read  silently — she  had  really  never  learned  to  read  silently. 

Remedial  instruction  aimed  to  enlarge  background  experience, 
to  develop  more  effective  language  habits,  and  to  stimulate  habits 
of  intelligent  interpretation  and  effective  thinking.  Forty-five 
minutes  a  day  were  spent  partly  in  visiting  places  of  interest  in 
the  school  to  gain  experience  and  contact  with  children.  A  short 
time  was  spent  in  conversation  relating  to  these  experiences.  The 
last  part  of  the  period  was  devoted  to  instruction  in  reading. 

To  develop  habits  of  intelligent  interpretation  simple  stories 
were  given  to  her  to  read  orally.  Occasionally  she  was  checked 
for  correct  sequence  of  thought.  She  read  aloud  familiar  stories 
in  order  to  lessen  her  tendency  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  week  she  was  given  sight  reading 
to  answer  definite  questions;  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
week  she  undertook  silent  reading  of  short  passages  to  answer 
definite  questions.  Questions  were  put  to  her  after  she  had 
finished  reading  and  the  opportunity  was  given  to  reread  when 
necessary.  At  this  time  silent  reading  instead  of  oral  reading 
was  done  as  homework.  The  results  have  been  noted  above.  In 
addition  to  the  remarkable  improvement  in  test  scores,  she  read 
voluntarily  several  simple  books  and  short  stories. 

J.  P.,  an  eighth-grade  boy,  failed  to  interpret  effectively  pas¬ 
sages  which  were  problematic  in  character.  Fourteen  years  of 
age,  in  good  physical  condition,  he  rated  on  an  intelligence  test 
as  retarded  three  years  mentally  (79  I.Q.).  Reading  tests  indi¬ 
cated  extreme  retardation  in  comprehension  on  two  tests,  and  below 
average  for  grade  on  all  tests,  with  nearly  average  rate  of  read¬ 
ing.  Errors  in  oral  reading  consisted  of  repetitions  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  correcting  mispronunciation,  substitutions  of  such  words 
as  the  for  their,  was  for  were,  omissions  of  final  syllables  in  such 
words  as  greater  and  remarkably,  occasional  additions  to  words, 
as  neatly  for  neat.  In  more  difficult  passages  the  major  difficulty 
was  partial  mispronunciation  of  polysyllabic  words  and  misplaced 
accent.  The  study  of  the  written  tests  revealed  one  score  which 
was  standard  for  third  grade.  He  scored  higher  on  exercises 
where  the  answers  were  found  in  the  passages  than  in  exercises 
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which  were  problematic  in  nature  and  which  required  indepen¬ 
dent  thinking.  It  was  concluded  that  the  boy  had  not  formed  the 
habit  of  directing  his  attention  to  the  content  of  what  he  read,  or 
of  thinking  independently  about  it.  He  had  little  difficulty  in 
recognizing  simple  isolated  words.  Duration  of  fixations  indi¬ 
cated  need  for  speed  in  recognition  of  words.  Number  of  fixa¬ 
tions  and  of  regressions  was  greater  than  average  for  the  grade. 
In  the  more  difficult  passages  he  was  handicapped  by  a  narrow 
background  of  experience  and  limited  meaning  vocabulary. 

He  was  given  remedial  instruction  to  increase  his  interest  and 
co-operation  in  the  reading  of  many  relatively  simple  stories  in 
order  to  extend  experiences  and  increase  meaning  vocabulary; 
to  develop  the  habit  of  looking  for  meaning  in  all  reading  exer¬ 
cises  and  of  thinking  independently  about  them;  and  to  develop 
independence  in  recognition  of  polysyllabic  words.  Twenty-five 
minutes  per  day  were  spent  discussing  outside  interests  and  in 
oral  and  silent  reading  with  emphasis  on  interpretation.  As¬ 
signed  work  in  other  subjects  was  used  as  practice  material. 
After  the  first  three  weeks  drill  in  recognition  of  polysyllabic 
words  was  given.  Vocabulary  was  extended  through  wide  read¬ 
ing  of  simple  selections  and  through  encouraging  him  to  look  up 
unfamiliar  words  in  the  dictionary.  He  began  stories  in  the 
tutoring  period  and  was  then  allowed  to  finish  them  indepen¬ 
dently.  He  discussed  informally  the  books  he  read. 

To  develop  habits  of  gaining  accurate  information  he  received 
specific  instruction  to  center  attention  on  important  points.  As¬ 
signed  reading  material  was  used  as  a  basis  for  testing  this  ability. 
Difficulty  of  selections  was  increased  as  he  gained  power  in  read¬ 
ing.  To  develop  ability  to  interpret  passages  of  a  problematic 
type  and  to  think  independently,  directions  were  given  to  be 
followed  out  in  connection  with  the  reading  done.  He  was  re¬ 
quired  to  summarize  the  facts  leading  up  to  certain  acts  in  a 
narrative,  and  to  note  the  relations  of  people  and  incidents  to  the 
plot  of  a  story. 

Words  were  divided  into  syllables;  drill  was  given  in  prefixes 
and  suffixes ;  vowel  digraphs  and  the  use  of  diacritical  marks  were 
studied  to  develop  independence  in  word  recognition. 

As  a  result  of  this  training,  lasting  two  months,  the  boy  reached 
the  grade  standard  in  rate  of  reading  appropriate  for  him.  In 
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comprehension  score  on  one  test  he  was  above  standard  and  in 
interpreting  material  read  orally  and  in  pronouncing  polysyllabic 
words  he  was  practically  up  to  standard. 

These  case  studies  by  Gray  have  been  presented  in  detail,  not 
only  because  they  represent  a  very  important  pioneer  investiga¬ 
tion,  but  also  because  they  illustrate  common  causes  of  reading 
difficulty  and  effective  methods  of  treating  them. 

A  Case  of  Inability  to  Read  Words8 
Ford  describes  a  case  of  reading  difficulty  as  of  normal  or  near¬ 
normal  intelligence,  unable  to  read  words,  but  eventually  develop¬ 
ing  a  reading  skill  when  proper  technics  could  be  found.  Paul 
was  unable  to  read,  and  was  severely  maladjusted  socially.  His 
intelligence  quotient  was  97 ;  he  was  eleven  years  and  four  months 
at  the  beginning  of  the  study.  His  reading  score  placed  him 
about  grade  one  A  on  the  Pressey  First  Grade  Reading  Test.  He 
showed  no  physical  abnormalities. 

He  had  started  stealing  in  the  second  year  of  first  grade  at  the 
Park  School.  Transferred  to  the  Cross  Road  School,  he  con¬ 
tinued  stealing  and  lying.  He  was  then  transferred  from  the 
home  of  his  father  and  stepmother  to  his  grandmother’s.  His 
relatives  at  that  time  regarded  him  as  mentally  deficient. 

In  treating  the  reading  difficulty  the  Beacon  system  of  phonics 
was  adopted,  and  the  Beacon  readers  used  as  basal  readers. 
Every  evening  a  thirty-minute  period  was  devoted  to  reading, 
with  individual  instruction.  A  small  working  vocabulary  was 
built  up  by  means  of  objects  and  printed  cards.  The  words  were 
traced  and  pronounced  at  the  same  time.  Simple  sentences  were 
then  made  up  using  these  words.  The  words  were  then  separated 
and  used  in  various  combinations  on  cards.  Card  drills  were 
given,  containing  the  old  and  a  few  new  words  at  a  time.  Flash- 
card  methods  were  used.  At  the  end  of  eight  weeks  he  had 
learned  the  vocabulary  in  the  Beacon  Gate  to  Beading  and  had 
attained  considerable  facility  in  recognizing  words  in  new  places. 

The  second  lap  of  the  treatment  consisted  of  three  fifty-minute 
periods  per  week  consisting  of  drill  on  Beacon  phonies,  written 
work  with  oral  spelling  of  the  words  as  they  were  given,  drills 
8  Charles  A.  Ford,  ‘  ‘  Methods  and  Results  of  Teaching  a  Case  of  Congenital 
Word  Blindness,5’  Psychological  Clinic,  XVII  (January-February,  1929), 
226-33. 
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in  word-reading  on  flash  cards,  and  various  exercises  using  the 
known  vocabulary.  Twenty  minutes  were  spent  on  vowels,  then 
digraphs  and  oral  reading.  After  this,  time  was  spent  in  oral 
reading,  in  answering  questions,  in  doing  things  asked  for  by 
written  questions,  writing  things  about  magazine  pictures  from 
the  given  vocabulary. 

Confusion  of  u  with  i  and  e,  of  d  with  p,  b  with  t,  and  s  with 
sh  was  noted,  as  well  as  the  insertion  of  l  and  r  in  words  not  hav¬ 
ing  them.  Words  beginning  and  ending  in  the  same  letters  were 
troublesome,  and  there  was  difficulty  in  changing  vowel  sounds 
from  short  to  long.  It  was  necessary  to  give  large  doses  of 
encouragement,  to  foresee  errors,  and  to  give  timely  help. 

The  training  period  lasted  about  five  months.  In  that  time 
reading  test  scores  went  up  considerably.  For  example,  on  the 
Gates  Primary  Reading  Test,  Type  2,  Form  1,  only  two  of  the 
twenty-five  parts  of  the  test  were  missed.  Paul’s  reading  was 
still  slow  and  far  from  accurate,  but  his  mental  age  on  the  Stan- 
ford-Binet  was  raised  from  nine  years,  five  months,  to  ten  years, 
six  months,  and  socially  he  became  more  interested  in  play¬ 
ground  activities  and  more  spontaneity  was  noted.  It  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  instructional  methods  be  continued  and  that,  if 
possible,  the  family  attitude  be  changed. 

A  Case  of  Marked  Retardation  in  Fundamental 
Reading  Habits9 

Dreis  reports  an  interesting  case  of  a  boy  of  thirteen  years 
nine  months  in  grade  six  B.  The  father  and  younger  sister  had 
much  difficulty  with  reading.  The  boy  was  in  excellent  physical 
condition  and  seemed  to  be  emotionally  well  adjusted.  He  was 
interested,  pleasant,  and  co-operative.  Having  repeated  grades 
one  A,  two  B,  and  four  A,  he  had  been  passed  because  he  was 
learning  nothing  more  by  repetition.  On  several  mental  tests  he 
was  rated  as  having  an  intelligence  quotient  of  85  and  86,  but  in 
1929  on  the  Stanford-Binet  he  was  rated  98,  while  on  the  Porteus’ 
Maze  he  rated  fourteen  years,  six  months  mental  age.  His  fail¬ 
ures  on  the  Binet  were  on  vocabulary  and  on  tests  involving 
reading. 

9  Thelma  A.  Dreis,  “A  Case  in  Remedial  Reading,”  Elementary  School 
Journal,  XXXI  (December,  1930),  292-300. 
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On  reading  tests  he  scored  approximately  first-grade  ability. 
He  lacked  phrase  and  sentence  rhythm,  had  an  extraordinarily 
laborious  method  of  observing  and  studying  word  forms,  reversed 
words  containing  similar  letters,  confused  the  letters  m,  n,  b,  p,  d, 
and  q,  and  could  spell  only  the  simplest  words. 

Remedial  measures  synthesizing  those  of  Fernald  and  Keller, 
Orton,  Gates,  Monroe,  and  others  were  used.  The  kinesthetic 
method  was  used  in  learning  to  recognize  words  as  wholes.  He 
was  rated  as  a  “ helper’ ’  in  second-grade  reading  classes,  continu¬ 
ing  work  in  6  B  in  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  in  8th  grade 
manual  training.  He  received  remedial  instruction  three  days 
of  each  week,  for  twenty  minutes  to  an  hour,  depending  upon  his 
interest.  The  tracing  method  and  the  phonetic  method  were  em¬ 
ployed.  The  Federal  Text -book  on  Citizenship  was  used  as  a 
basic  reader,  supplemented  by  a  story  devised  each  week  by  the 
teacher.  Each  lesson  contained  a  few  words  using  m  and  n  as 
initial  letters,  and  gradually  b,  p,  q,  and  d.  Each  lesson  consisted 
in  an  integration  of  reading,  spelling,  and  writing.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  long  words  from  simple  ones  such  as  lone ,  lonely ,  loneli¬ 
ness  was  practiced,  and  syllabification  was  taught  in  connection 
with  dictionary  study.  The  dictionary  was  used  in  learning 
simple  diacritical  marks  and  accent.  Phrasing  was  taught  by 
grouping  words  in  a  sentence,  by  marking  them  off  with  chalk. 
At  the  end  of  five  weeks  a  battery  of  tests  indicated  reading 
ability  of  from  grade  2.1  to  4.5. 

In  the  last  ten  weeks  remedial  treatment  emphasized  distinc¬ 
tions  between  letters  of  similar  form,  with  special  attention  to 
consonant  blends  and  word  families.  Book  Three  of  the  Child 
Library  Readers }  by  William  H.  Elson  and  Edna  R.  Kelley,  was 
used  as  basic  reading.  Final  results  ranged  from  grade  2.6  on 
the  Gates  Word  Pronunciation  Test  to  grade  4  on  other  tests — 
the  Haggerty  Silent  Reading  Test,  Sigma  1,  the  Gray  Standard¬ 
ized  Oral  Reading  Check  Tests,  and  the  Morrison-McCall  Spell¬ 
ing  Scale.  Average  grade  level  on  reading  and  spelling  was  3.6. 

It  was  recommended  that  remedial  instruction  be  continued. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  the  reversal  tendency  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  overcome,  as  had  subvocal  pronunciation.  Considerable 
gain  in  phrasing  had  been  made,  and  the  boy  was  reading  with 
expression. 
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Cases  Reported  by  McCallister10 

McCallister  presented  in  his  excellent  book  a  number  of  case 
studies,  only  two  of  which  will  be  included  here.  The  first  is  the 
case  of  a  pupil  in  the  seventh  grade  who  was  weak  in  all  phases 
of  reading  ability.  She  was  admitted  to  the  seventh  grade  when 
fourteen  years,  eleven  months  old,  that  is,  retarded  two  and  one- 
half  years  from  the  class  average.  On  the  entrance  tests  it  was 
noted  that  she  was  considerably  below  grade  level  in  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  rate  of  reading.  In  her  school  work  she  was  passing 
with  difficulty,  requiring  reteaching  in  English,  history,  and 
mathematics.  She  frequently  misintepreted  questions  read,  and 
through  observation  of  her  informal  reading  from  textbooks  it 
was  evident  that  she  comprehended  only  a  meager  part  of  the 
material.  In  oral  reading  she  made  frequent  substitutions,  mis¬ 
pronunciations  of  polysyllabic  words,  and  repetitions  of  familiar 
expressions.  In  one-syllable  words  vowels  were  frequently  con¬ 
fused.  Her  reading  was  jerky  and  expressionless.  Eye-move¬ 
ments  were  not  rhythmic;  fixations  were  excessive  in  number; 
and  the  return  sweep  was  inaccurate. 

The  Otis  Self-Administering  Test  gave  her  an  intelligence 
quotient  of  91,  while  on  the  Pintner  Non-Language  Mental  Test 
she  rated  in  the  upper  25  per  cent.  She  had  had  several  severe 
illnesses:  diphtheria  when  ten  years  of  age,  tonsilectomy  and 
rheumatic  fever  at  thirteen,  and  a  severe  case  of  influenza  at 
fourteen  which  caused  absences  from  school  and  left  her  with  a 
heart  murmur.  Oculists  reported  farsightedness  in  both  eyes, 
accompanied  by  astigmatism  in  the  left  eye.  Glasses  were  pro¬ 
vided.  At  the  time  of  this  study  health  was  fair.  School  his¬ 
tory  showed  repetitions  in  first  and  third  grades,  and  five  semes¬ 
ters  in  the  fourth  grade.  From  the  beginning  she  read  poorly. 
She  had  been  changed  from  left  to  right  hand  upon  entering 
school. 

Diagnosis  indicated  that  habits  of  recognition  were  so  poorly 
developed  that  she  made  numerous  errors  in  recognizing  even 
familiar  words.  She  was  unable  to  interpret  reading  material 
of  her  school  grade  level,  and  eye-movements  were  irregular. 
Lack  of  reading  experience  because  of  frequent  absences  from 
James  M.  McCallister,  Remedial  and  Corrective  Instruction  in  Reading, 
pp.  110-24.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  Inc.,  1936. 
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school,  mental  confusion  caused  by  change  from  left-  to  right- 
handedness,  and  defective  vision  were  probably  causative  factors. 

Remedial  instruction  suggested  the  return  of  left-handedness 
in  writing  and  the  increase  of  reading  experience.  Materials  used 
to  develop  power  to  interpret  were  selected  from  sixth-grade 
readers,  the  McCall-Crabb  Standard  Test  Lessons  in  Beading, 
Books  IV  and  V,  and  regular  texts  and  reference  books.  Wider 
reading  in  connection  with  many  school  subjects  was  advised. 
To  improve  facility  and  accuracy  of  recognition  rapid  reading  of 
simple  material  was  encouraged.  The  teacher  read  orally  as  the 
pupil  read  silently.  Short  exposure  exercises  and  practice  in 
pronouncing  short  familiar  words  in  columns  and  in  oral  reading 
were  given. 

Two  fifty-minute  periods  per  week  for  eighteen  weeks  were 
devoted  to  remedial  training.  During  this  time  the  average  im¬ 
provement  of  the  last  ten  Standard  Test  Lessons  in  Beading  over 
the  first  ten  was  1.3  grades.  Improvement  was  also  shown  by 
eye-movement  records,  which  were  average  in  number  of  fixa¬ 
tions  per  line  and  almost  average  in  number  of  regressions  and 
duration  of  fixations.  Performance  on  standardized  tests  also 
showed  improvement  approaching  the  norm  for  the  grade. 
Instructors  reported  the  girl  as  passing  in  all  work,  although  still 
requiring  much  individual  help.  Her  attitude  and  persistence 
were  commendable.  In  reading  she  co-operated  willingly  but 
without  enthusiasm.  During  the  training  period  she  read  seven¬ 
teen  books.  Her  progress  was  slow  in  recognition  of  words,  but 
oral  rate  of  reading  improved  considerably.  Continued  remedial 
reading  was  recommended. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  a  ninth-grade  boy  who  was  handi¬ 
capped  by  difficulties  in  interpretation.  At  the  time  of  entrance 
into  the  ninth  grade  he  was  fifteen  years,  four  months  old.  He 
had  entered  first  grade  at  the  age  of  eight — two  years  older  than 
the  average — and  had  remained  two  years  retarded.  Preliminary 
tests  indicated  that  his  reading  was  considerably  below  average 
for  his  grade  in  comprehension  and  in  rate  of  reading.  The 
results  indicated  frequent  errors  in  more  difficult  passages;  for 
instance,  on  the  Monroe  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test  only 
three  of  seven  paragraphs  attempted  were  correct.  Instructors 
reported  that  he  was  a  slow  reader  who  studied  diligently  and 
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seriously.  In  English  he  was  receiving  special  help.  The  science 
teacher  attributed  his  difficulties  to  poor  study  habits.  Illness 
caused  difficulties  in  mathematics  and  French  which  had  not 
existed  before. 

His  power  of  comprehension  and  interpretation  in  reading  was 
limited.  He  had  difficulty  in  understanding  directions  and 
had  not  yet  learned  to  direct  his  attention  effectively  to  the  con¬ 
text  of  reading  material.  He  also  showed  errors  in  perception 
and  recognition  of  words  and  phrases,  especially  polysyllabic 
words.  Eye-movement  analysis  showed  an  excessive  number  of 
fixations  on  relatively  easy  material,  inaccurate  return  sweeps  to 
beginnings  of  lines,  and  longer  durations  of  pauses  than  would 
be  expected  at  his  age  level.  Mental  tests  indicated  an  intel¬ 
ligence  quotient  of  102,  while  on  vocabulary  he  scored  consider¬ 
ably  below  the  average  of  his  grade. 

He  had  worn  glasses  at  first,  but  had  subsequently  discontinued 
wearing  them.  Instead  of  glasses,  exercises  were  given  by  a 
physician. 

Thorough  diagnosis  of  the  case  indicated  lack  of  facility  in 
interpretation  as  well  as  retardation  in  both  rate  and  comprehen¬ 
sion,  possibly  caused  by  defective  vision  or  by  lack  of  reading 
experience  or  both.  Remedial  instruction  aimed  to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  in  voluntary  reading  and  to  improve  facility  in  interpreting 
material  of  increasingly  higher  levels  of  difficulty.  The  boy  was 
encouraged  to  read  widely,  and,  from  time  to  time,  presented  oral 
reports  of  supplementary  work  to  a  remedial  teacher.  Intensive 
reading  under  the  direction  of  the  remedial  teacher  included 
exercises  from  McCall-Crabb  Standard  Test  Lessons  in  Beading 
and  selections  from  the  textbook  used  by  the  pupils  in  studying 
science.  The  method  of  study  consisted  of  informal  discussion, 
answering  specific  questions,  selecting  principal  thoughts,  formu¬ 
lating  titles  of  paragraphs,  and  outlining.  Two  fifty-minute 
periods  per  week  for  twenty-two  weeks  were  spent  in  this 
training. 

On  the  McCall-Crabb  exercises,  the  average  score  for  the  last 
ten  exercises  showed  a  gain  of  3.8  grades  over  the  first  ten  exer¬ 
cises.  Eye-movements  improved,  with  fewer  fixations  and  regres¬ 
sions,  as  a  result  of  an  increased  span  of  recognition.  On  stan¬ 
dard  tests  in  comprehension  final  scores  were  above  grade  level, 
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and  in  rate  were  almost  up  to  grade  level  on  one  test,  and  above 
grade  level  on  another. 

Reports  of  instructors  concerning  school  progress  indicated 
a  passing  grade  in  all  work,  and  more  improvement  in  science 
than  in  any  other  subject.  This  subject  had  been  used  as  the 
basis  of  instruction  in  reading.  The  student  co-operated  well, 
read  twenty-three  books  during  the  training  period,  and  re¬ 
ported  reading  such  magazines  as  American  Boy  and  the  Open 
Road. 

Eye-movement  records  indicated  that  the  boy’s  eyes  could  make 
accommodations  for  reading  at  fourteen  inches  and  at  eleven 
inches.  Nearsightedness  did  not  appear  to  handicap  him  in  read¬ 
ing  at  normal  distance.  Rate  and  power  of  interpretation  im¬ 
proved  rapidly  under  guidance,  showing  that  the  difficulty  was 
due  primarily  to  limited  reading  experience. 

A  Case  of  Severe  Retardation  and  Antagonistic  Attitude11 

Charlotte  was  thirteen  years,  seven  months,  when  first  exam¬ 
ined.  She  was  thought  to  be  defective  in  intelligence  and  had 
spent  four  years  in  a  school  for  such  persons.  Finally  she  re¬ 
fused  to  go  to  school  and  was  brought  to  the  examination  under 
pressure.  When  the  reading  tests  were  presented  she  refused 
to  co-operate  and  said,  “So  this  is  what  they  brought  me  here 
for !  Well,  you  might  just  as  well  mark  me  zero  and  go  on.” 

After  giving  Charlotte  the  Stanford-Binet  Intelligence  Test, 
the  examiner  was  able  to  tell  her  that  she  had  succeeded  with 
some  of  the  tests  for  fourteen-  and  fifteen-year-old  people  and 
certainly  showed  that  she  was  a  bright  girl.  Through  such  en¬ 
couragement  her  co-operation  for  the  remedial  reading  was 
secured. 

Analysis  of  reading  disability. — Charlotte’s  reading  showed  an 
excessive  number  of  errors  in  consonants,  reversals,  addition  of 
sounds,  omission  of  sounds,  repetition,  and  addition  of  words. 

She  was  a  fluent  mirror  reader  and  mirror  writer.  She  was 
right-handed,  but  preferred  the  left  eye  in  sighting.  She  had 
great  difficulty  in  forming  visual-auditory  associations,  and  in 
blending  sounds  in  word  building.  She  was  never  secure  in 
recognition  of  complex  word  patterns,  although  she  recognized 
the  individual  letters  of  a  word  easily. 

11  Marion  Monroe,  Children  Who  Cannot  Bead,  pp.  167-68. 
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Related  to  the  reading  disability  was  a  pronounced  emotional 
reaction.  She  believed  herself  to  be  defective  and  was  resistant 
to  any  attempt  at  further  education. 

Results  of  treatment. — “Because  of  Charlotte’s  resistance  to 
school,  and  because  of  her  severe  retardation  which  made  her  a 
misfit  in  any  grade,  we  advised  that  she  be  taken  out  of  school 
altogether  and  that  a  trained  tutor  give  the  remedial  work  in 
reading.  A  second  tutor  was  employed  to  work  with  her  in  arith¬ 
metic,  history,  geography,  and  content  subjects.  For  nine 
months,  therefore,  her  education  was  given  individually,  and 
the  special  work  in  reading  was  carried  out  daily  for  hour  or 
hour-and-a-half  periods.  She  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory  pupil 
from  the  standpoint  of  attitude  and  effort,  but  the  reading  dis¬ 
ability  was  an  extreme  one  which  required  hours  of  repetitive 
drill  for  each  step  of  improvement  obtained.  Charlotte  gained 
4.0  years  in  reading  achievement  from  September  to  June.  At 
the  June  examination  all  her  achievements  were  of  seventh  or 
eighth  grade  levels.  The  following  September  she  entered  the 
eighth  grade  from  which  she  was  graduated  creditably  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year.  ’  ’ 

A  Case  Illustrative  of  Persistence  of  the  Effect 
of  Clinical  Treatment 

The  possibility  of  the  persistence,  even  the  augmentation,  of 
the  effect  of  clinical  treatment  is  illustrated  by  a  case  reported 
by  Hesse.12  J,  a  boy  of  illiterate  Italian  parentage,  was  thirteen 
and  a  half  years  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  case  study.  He  was 
advanced  to  the  fifth  grade,  although  unable  to  score  above  the 
second  grade  in  any  academic  subject.  He  complained  that  school 
was  too  hard  for  him  and  frequently  played  truant. 

Besides  being  a  truant,  J  was  easily  influenced,  had  a  quick 
temper,  and  appeared  nervous  and  excitable.  Although  his  Binet 
intelligence  quotient  was  59,  he  had  never  been  placed  in  a 
special  class.  At  the  request  of  his  relatives  he  was  placed  in  an 
institution  and,  at  the  time  of  admittance,  diagnosed  as  feeble¬ 
minded  and  emotionally  unstable.  Physically,  however,  J  was  in 
good  condition  and  the  impression  gained  from  a  personal  inter¬ 
view  did  not  support  the  unfavorable  record.  He  did  not  con- 

12  Thorleif  G.  Hesse,  Wayne  County  Training  School,  Northville,  Michigan. 
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verse  in  a  feeble-minded  manner  and  had  poise  and  a  pleasing 
personality. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  special  training  in  reading,  his 
record  showed : 


Chronological  age 

Stanford  Achievement  educa¬ 

13.9 

tional  age 

7.10 

Reading  grade 

2.0 

Arithmetic  grade 

Mental  age  grade  equivalent 
(Marion  Monroe’s  stan¬ 

3.1 

dards) 

Kent-Rosanoff  Free  Associa¬ 

3.1 

tion  Test 

Normal  adult  reaction 

Handedness 

Ambidexterous 

Good  mirror  writer 

Reading  diagnosis 

Extreme  tendencies  toward  reversals 
Confusion  in  oral  reading,  though 
possessing  some  ability  to  guess  at 
the  content 

No  phonetic  knowledge 

Slight  defect  in  visual  acuity  but  no 
imbalance 

Unable  to  attack  new  words 

J  was  diagnosed  as  a  promising  reading  case  and  was  given 
continuous  individual  training  from  September,  1930,  to  Janu¬ 
ary,  1933,  a  total  of  330  individual  half-hour  lessons  at  the  rate 
of  one  per  school  day. 

During  these  three  years  he  improved  from  an  average  read¬ 
ing  grade  of  2.0  to  one  of  5.3  on  a  battery  of  reading  tests — the 
Gray  Oral  Reading  Test,  Sangren-Woody  Reading  Test,  Thorn- 
dike-McCall  Reading  Scales,  and  the  New  Stanford  Achievement 
Test.  His  total  progress  was  thus  3.3  grades  in  reading,  or  1.4 
grades  per  year.  Progress,  however,  was  not  constant  during  this 
period.  It  was  most  rapid  at  first,  declined  in  the  later  training 
stages,  and  ceased  altogether  during  the  last  half  year.  When 
it  seemed  evident  that  no  further  improvement  could  be  expected, 
training  was  discontinued.  At  that  point  both  his  average  read¬ 
ing  grade  and  his  comprehension  grade  were  above  what  could 
be  expected  for  his  mental  grade  equivalent  which  in  January, 
1933,  was  4.9.  Without  special  help  on  subjects  other  than  read¬ 
ing,  he  had  progressed  thirty  months  in  total  Stanford  Achieve- 
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ment  educational  age  over  a  period  of  twenty-eight  months.  Over 
the  same  period  he  had  gradually  raised  his  intelligence  quotient 
five  points  higher  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  training.  His 
chronological  age  at  the  time  was  16.1. 

Almost  immediately  after  leaving  school  J  went  to  work.  He 
did  manual  jobs  in  the  institution.  Five  months  later  he  was 
retested  for  reading  and  educational  achievement.  He  scored  an 
average  reading  grade  of  5.5,  a  gain  of  .2,  although  he  had  not 
gone  to  school  nor  had  special  help  in  reading.  He  could  read 
sixth-grade  material  fluently,  but  much  of  it  was  beyond  his  com¬ 
prehension.  His  total  Stanford  Achievement  educational  age 
had  likewise  increased.  Since  that  time  he  has  maintained  him¬ 
self  successfully  in  the  community. 

The  general  stimulation  of  being  self-supporting  as  well  as  the 
persistence  of  the  habits  of  reading  and  thinking  acquired  during 
the  training  period  and  possibly  an  actual  increase  in  mental 
maturity  all  enter  into  the  continued  growth  in  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment  after  formal  schooling  was  discontinued. 

Marked  Disability  in  a  College  Student13 

“Miss  A  is  a  young  woman  who  is  enrolled  as  a  Junior  in  X 
University.  She  was  referred  as  a  special  case  by  her  adviser 
because  of  her  difficulties  with  some  of  her  university  courses. 
Miss  A,  in  giving  her  history,  said  that  she  had  never  been  able 
to  learn  to  read  very  well  but  that  her  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools  had  always  promoted  her  because  of  perfect  arithmetic 
papers  and  excellent  class  recitations.  Many  of  the  teachers  had 
tried  to  help  her  to  learn  to  read  as  had  also  her  mother  and  other 
members  of  the  family,  without  much  success.  In  high  school  the 
teachers  were  willing  to  give  her  grades  on  oral  recitations,  think¬ 
ing  that  she  had  a  rare  visual  defect.  She  had  graduated  from 
high  school  and  had  attended  a  normal  school  for  two  years, 
specializing  in  physical  education,  in  which  work  she  showed  tal¬ 
ent.  She  had  earned  her  credits,  had  them  transferred  to  X 
University,  and  was  working  toward  the  A.B.  degree  with  the 
hope  of  ultimately  becoming  a  director  of  physical  education  in 
a  high  school  or  college. 

“The  quantity  of  reading  and  writing  required  by  her  courses 
at  the  university  was  so  great,  however,  that  she  began  to  receive 

13  Marion  Monroe,  Children  Who  Cannot  Bead,  pp.  68-70. 
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failing  marks  in  spite  of  having  her  papers  ‘edited’  for  spelling 
by  friends  and  having  others  read  aloud  to  her  whenever  possi¬ 
ble.  If  she  was  forced  to  depend  upon  herself  her  rate  was  so 
slow  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  cover  more  than  a  small 
portion  of  each  assignment.  ’  ’  In  addition,  the  classes  were  large 
and  she  had  little  opportunity  for  oral  recitation. 

“Miss  A’s  vision  was  checked  and  no  abnormality  was  discov¬ 
ered.  Hearing  was  also  normal.  She  has  no  speech  defect,  but 
occasionally  ‘blocks’  in  recalling  words,  according  to  her  own 
statement.  She  was  given  the  Stanford-Binet  intelligence  test, 
since  she  was  unduly  penalized  on  any  of  the  adult  college  en¬ 
trance  tests  which  depend  on  reading.  On  the  Stanford-Binet 
test  she  earned  an  I.Q.  of  99  and  a  rating  of  average  adult  on  the 
complete  form,  and  an  I.Q.  of  107  on  a  condensed  form  in  which 
the  tests  most  affected  by  reading  were  eliminated.  Her  failures 
on  the  complete  Stanford-Binet  test  on  the  years  below  the  supe¬ 
rior  adult  level  were  as  follows :  Year  X,  failed  reading  the  pas¬ 
sage;  Year  XII,  failed  the  dissected  sentences  which  involve 
reading  words ;  Year  XIV,  failed  arithmetic  problems  which  she 
could  not  read,  and  failed  the  clock  test  which  probably  involves 
imagery  of  the  spatial  position  of  the  clock  hands;  Year  XVI, 
failed  the  vocabulary  test  on  which  she  may  have  been  penalized 
by  lack  of  normal  reading  opportunities,  and  failed  the  code  test, 
which  probably  involves  imagery  of  spatial  position  of  the  letters 
in  the  code  key.  .  .  . 

“Miss  A’s  average  reading  achievement  on  the  series  of  read¬ 
ing  tests  was  found  to  be  a  low  fourth  grade.  Speed  of  reading 
was  only  third  grade.  She  was  unable  to  read  any  of  the  Gray’s 
Oral  Reading  Paragraphs  perfectly,  making  errors  on  even  the 
simplest  first  grade  material.  "We  could  not  calculate  a  reading 
index  as  she  was  above  our  age-grade  norms.  With  a  reading 
achievement  of  only  fourth  grade,  it  must  have  been  a  very  labori¬ 
ous,  if  not  an  altogether  impossible  task  for  Miss  A  to  do  the 
reading  required  for  a  university  course.  She  remarked,  ‘  I  know 
it’s  hard  work  but  I  want  an  education  and  a  college  degree.  I 
can  understand  the  lectures,  and  when  someone  reads  the  books 
to  me  I  can  understand  them.  But  when  I  have  to  do  my  own 
reading — well,  I  begin  early  and  I  quit  late.’  ” 

Miss  A ’s  errors  are  as  follows : 

‘  ‘  She  shows  marked  variation  from  the  standards  for  fourth  grade 
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children  in  vowels,  consonants,  reversals,  addition  of  sounds, 
omission  of  sounds,  total  errors  and  a  slight  excess  of  substitu¬ 
tions.  Examples  of  her  mistakes  follow:  vowels:  ‘chuck’  read 
‘check,’  ‘glow’  read  ‘glew,’  ‘maple’  read  ‘mapple,’  ‘fare’  read 
‘far,’  etc.;  consonants:  ‘cart’  read  ‘chart,’  ‘grim’  read  ‘jim,’ 
‘attentively’  read  ‘ attensively, ’  etc. ;  reversals:  ‘Carl’  read  ‘clare,’ 
‘form’  read  ‘from,’  ‘crad’  selected  for  ‘card,’  ‘brun’  for  ‘burn,’ 
‘  teer  ’  for  ‘  tree,  ’  etc. ;  addition  of  sounds :  ‘  pray  ’  read  ‘  praise,  ’ 
‘house’  read  ‘houses,’  ‘possession’  read  ‘prossession,’  etc.;  omis¬ 
sions  of  sounds:  ‘dignifying’  read  ‘defying,’  ‘persistently’  read 
‘pertently,’  etc. ;  substitutions:  ‘the’  for  ‘and,’  and  ‘the’  for  ‘my,’ 
etc.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  a  listener  to  tell  what  she  was 
reading,  because  of  the  many  errors,  although  she  herself  could 
repeat  surprisingly  well  the  content  of  the  passage  read. 

“Her  difficulties  with  discrimination  and  blends  of  sound  are 
shown  by  such  errors  in  oral  sound-combination  as  sh-oe  combined 
as  ‘should,’  m-e  combined  as  ‘many,’  b-r-o-w-n  combined  as  ‘burn.’ 
In  giving  the  rhymes  of  the  nine-year  Stanford-Binet  Test,  she 
gave  ‘day,  stay,  start,  play,  pay,’  ‘mill,  bill,  boy,  pill,  till,’  etc. 
Although  she  passed  the  test,  she  had,  for  an  adult,  unusual 
difficulty  with  it.  Her  difficulties  in  discrimination  of  spatial 
orientation  are  shown  by  errors  in  identifying  b,  d,  p,  q,  etc. 
She  was  able  to  read  from  a  mirror  with  fewer  errors  than  is 
usual  for  her  reading  grade  and  could  also  reverse  the  direction 
of  writing  easily.  She  was  right-handed  and  right-eyed  on  all 
the  handedness  tests  given. 

“Miss  A  represents  a  case  of  severe  reading  difficulty  in  an 
adult  of  average  intelligence.  She  has  been  able  to  make  an 
unusually  good  social  adjustment  in  spite  of  her  handicap,  and 
in  personality,  is  a  pleasant,  attractive  young  woman  of  consid¬ 
erable  determination  and  drive.” 

Summary 

All  of  the  case  studies  included  in  this  chapter  attempted,  first 
of  all,  to  obtain  information  about  the  specific  nature  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  and  then  to  provide  experience,  instruction,  and  practice  as 
indicated  by  the  preliminary  appraisal.  These  case  studies  also 
illustrate  the  variety  of  approaches  that  may  be  employed.  Some 
investigators  apparently  successfully  employ  the  kinesthetic 
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method  of  tracing  the  word  with  large  movements  of  hand  and 
arm;  others  use  phonetic  analysis;  still  others  emphasize  wide 
reading  of  interesting  material  on  the  individual’s  present  level. 

Yet  all  of  the  best  clinical  studies  have  the  following  features 
in  common : 

1.  The  main  areas  of  appraisal  described  in  the  preceding 

chapter  are  included  in  the  study  of  individuals. 

2.  Test  results  are  supplemented  by  interviews,  observation, 

and  clinical  equipment. 

3.  The  treatment  is  individual  and  specifically  based  on  the 

diagnosis. 

4.  The  remedial  instruction  emphasizes  the  stimulation  of  the 

student’s  interest  in  voluntary  reading,  the  importance  of 
allying  reading  with  vital  interests,  the  provision  for  pro¬ 
gression  in  interpreting  materials  of  increasing  difficulty, 
and  the  necessity  for  success  from  the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  treatment. 

In  evaluating  the  methods  used  in  case  studies  the  conclusion 
must  not  be  drawn  that  improvement  is  due  to  the  particular 
technical  method  used.  The  important  thing  is  that  the  method 
employed  be  appropriate  to  the  individual.  Other  factors  in  the 
situation,  such  as  the  individual  attention  given  to  the  subject, 
the  improvement  of  the  student’s  physical  and  social  status,  may 
also  be  partly  responsible  for  the  results  obtained.  Accordingly, 
the  complex  of  factors  must  be  considered  in  interpreting  gains 
rather  than  the  specific  remedial  reading  technic  that  is  used. 

Questions  to  Test  Your  Own  Beading  of  Chapter  Seven 

1.  Make  a  chart  showing  the  methods  of  study  and  methods  of 

treatment  used  in  the  case  studies  reported  in  this  chapter. 
Which  procedures  were  repeatedly  employed!  In  which 
cases  did  the  treatment  grow  directly  out  of  the  study  of 
the  individual! 

2.  Summarize  what  appears  to  you  to  be  the  best  features  in 

each  of  the  case  studies  in  this  chapter. 

Practical  Problems 

1.  Kead  other  ease  studies  of  reading  difficulty  such  as  the  case 
of  Vincent  (Child  Kesearch  Clinic  Series,  Vol.  II,  No.  1, 
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Langhorne,  Pennsylvania :  The  Woods  Schools) ;  the  case 
of  Florence  reported  by  Elizabeth  M.  Hincks,  Studies  in 
Educational  Psychology  and  Educational  Measurement, 
Harvard  Monographs  in  Education,  Series  I,  Vol.  II,  No. 
12,  pp.  29-39,  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1926 ;  the  case  of  G.  reported  by  Mary  Loretta  Dougherty 
in  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Education, 
No.  11,  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1929,  pp. 
32-41;  and  Ryan,  N.  F.,  “Getting  Down  to  Cases,”  in 
the  Chicago  School  Journal  XX  (January,  1939),  123-28. 

2.  A  thirteen-year-old  boy  in  the  ninth  grade,  having  marked 

difficulty  in  reading,  is  referred  to  you.  Describe  in  de¬ 
tail  the  procedure  you  would  follow  in  working  with  him. 

3.  Assist  in  building  a  library  of  case  studies  of  boys  and  girls 

above  twelve  years  of  age  having  reading  difficulties. 
Locate  the  case  studies  and  type  or  write  each,  giving  all 
the  detail  of  diagnosis,  therapy,  and  results.  File  each  in 
a  separate  manila  folder. 
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READING  MATERIALS 

1.  Read 

2.  Read 

3.  Read  some  more 

4.  Read  anything 

5.  Read  about  everything 

6.  Read  enjoyable  things 

7.  Read  things  you  yourself  enjoy 

8.  Read,  and  talk  about  it 

9.  Read  very  carefully — some  things 

10.  Read  on  the  run,  most  things 

11.  Don’t  think  about  reading,  but 

12.  Just  read 

These  were  John  Cotton  Dana’s  twelve  famous  rules  for  read¬ 
ing.  In  order  to  follow  them  a  wealth  of  books  and  magazines 
is  necessary.  Mention  of  the  stragetic  importance  of  appropriate 
reading  materials  appears  to  be  a  recurrent  motif  throughout 
the  entire  discussion  of  the  improvement  of  reading.  At  one 
extreme  of  opinion  it  usurps  the  entire  reading  program,  which, 
thus  conceived,  should  comprise  nothing  more  than  a  series  of 
materials  into  which  a  scientifically  determined  vocabulary  is 
introduced  so  gradually  and  imperceptibly  that  it  may  be  ac¬ 
quired  without  effort  in  the  course  of  the  individual’s  pursuit 
of  interesting  or  useful  published  information.  Through  such  a 
graduated  succession  of  reading  experiences  based  on  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  growing  needs  and  interests,  he  becomes  more  and  more 
capable  of  dealing  with  reading  situations.  At  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  reading  material  is  regarded  as  only  one  of  a  number  of 
devices  in  a  remedial  program.  Between  these  two  extremes  lies 
a  broad  field  of  debate,  containing  many  specific  problems  and 
questions  relating  to  practice  exercises  and  to  other  kinds  of 
reading  material. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  of  these  problems  relates  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  reading  material.  In  general,  a  great  deal  of  the 
reading  assigned  to  students  is  too  difficult  for  them.  A  standard 
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of  achievement  too  high  for  attainment  by  the  students  in¬ 
evitably  will  defeat  itself.  Such  a  standard  may  be  characterized 
as  a  “spur  fallacy” — an  all  too  common  type  of  mistaken  educa¬ 
tional  motivation.  Difficulty  in  itself  is  not  a  stimulus  to  effort, 
although  a  reasonable  degree  of  difficulty — a  conquerable  diffi¬ 
culty — is.  Success  is  a  better  spur  than  is  failure.  Since  the 
degree  of  conquerable  difficulty  varies  for  each  individual,  the 
standard  of  individual  achievement  should  likewise  vary. 

Financial  Aspects 

In  many  schools  the  problem  has  been  “How  to  get  books  to 
read”  rather  than  “How  to  read.”  The  most  extreme  case  of 
“reading  material  deficiency”  was  found  in  a  rural  school  which 
had  no  reading  material  save  the  Sears  Roebuck  catalogue.  Even 
in  a  prosperous  town  of  105,000  inhabitants  there  is  a  school  “fee 
system”  whereby  each  child  pays  a  dollar  a  semester,  which  is 
apportioned  among  the  various  departments — five  cents  for  music, 
five  cents  for  guidance,  fifteen  cents  for  science,  and  so  on.  From 
the  sum  thus  collected  the  different  texts  for  each  grade  must  be 
purchased.  With  classes  of  forty  to  fifty  students,  and  with  per¬ 
haps  fifteen  books  for  a  class,  or  with  perhaps  none  at  all,  it  is 
obvious,  to  quote  one  of  the  teachers,  “that  the  problem  of  reading 
has  not  been  one  of  methods  so  much  as  one  of  obtaining  books.  ’  ’ 
Yet  this  very  necessity  might  be  the  mother  of  an  effective  plan 
for  reference  reading  and  for  use  of  the  public  library  and  other 
sources  of  printed  information. 

Determination  of  Difficulty  of  Reading  Material 

An  important  ability  for  a  teacher  to  possess  is  that  of  judging 
the  suitability  of  reading  material  for  his  students.  Sometimes 
the  exercise  of  this  ability  involves  a  clash  with  existing  require¬ 
ments  of  courses  of  study.  The  teacher’s  dilemma  is  well 
expressed  in  the  following  quotation : 

“How  may  I  determine  whether  or  not  The  Lady  of  the  Lake 
and  Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar  are  too  difficult  for  class  work 
in  my  five  sections  of  eighth-grade  English?  They  comprise  a 
regular  part  of  the  year’s  work.  The  students  seem  to  enjoy 
the  material  after  it  is  explained  by  the  teacher,  but  I  have  the 
feeling  that  there  is  too  much  teacher  activity  and  too  little  stu- 
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dent  activity.  Unless  I  can  definitely  establish  the  fact  that  the 
reading  material  is  too  difficult,  I  should  hesitate  to  substitute 
easier  reading  material.  ’  ’ 

Complexity  of  the  problem  of  ascertaining  difficulty. — It  must 
be  remembered,  first  of  all,  that  difficulty  is  relative  to  a  number  of 
factors.  Difficulty  varies  not  only  with  the  difficulty  of  words 
and  sentence  structure,  but  to  an  even  greater  degree  with  “fact 
burden/’  concepts,  style,  phrase  form,  and  imagery.  Too  fre¬ 
quently  clarity  and  simplicity  are  thought  to  be  synonymous  with 
monosyllabic  words.  Actually  the  most  profound  concepts  may 
be  expressed  in  words  of  one  or  two  syllables,  as  in  the  case  of  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  Bible  and  of  innumerable  stanzas  of  poetry  and 
great  literature.  Difficulty  is  related  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
passage  departs  from  the  use  of  words  referring  to  something 
directly  present  to  the  senses  and  indulges  in  fictions  and  meta¬ 
phors.  The  latter  are  far  more  difficult  to  understand  than  words 
which  refer  to  a  physical  entity.  Interest,  too,  is  related  to  the 
difficulty  of  reading  material.  Sometimes  a  student’s  interest  is 
so  keen  that  he  will  transcend  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  in 
order  to  get  the  meaning  of  the  passage. 

The  problem  of  the  difficulty  of  reading  material  has  been 
studied  in  three  main  ways:  (1)  by  obtaining  the  judgment  of 
librarians,  English  professors,  and  students  as  to  what  makes  a 
book  easy  or  difficult  to  read;  (2)  by  testing  books  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  library  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  students  actually 
find  certain  books  easy  or  difficult  to  read  for  given  purposes; 
and  (3)  by  establishing  the  difficulty  of  a  number  of  passages 
and  by  then  analyzing  these  passages  for  structural  or  thought 
elements  that  might  account  for  their  demonstrated  degree  of 
difficulty.  In  addition  to  these  three  methods — expert  opinion, 
experiential  evaluation,  and  quantitative  analysis  of  passages  of 
known  difficulty — a  fourth,  the  clinical,  should  be  more  widely 
employed. 

Opinions  as  to  elements  involved  in  difficulty  of  material. — 
The  judgments  of  high-school  and  college  students  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  closely  agree  both  with  the  statements  made  by  librarians, 
publishers,  and  teachers  and  with  the  results  of  investigations. 
The  factors  which  make  a  book  easy  to  read  appear  to  fall  into 
four  categories:  (1)  interesting  content,  (2)  style,  (3)  format, 
and  (4)  organization.  Under  interesting  content  are  included 
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elements  of  suspense,  action,  humor,  trueness  to  life,  variety,  and 
modern  characters.  Under  style  are  included  “plain  everyday 
English,”  easy,  simple  vocabulary,  few  technical  terms,  conversa¬ 
tion  rather  than  descriptions,  and  short  paragraphs  and  sentences. 
Under  format  have  been  mentioned  such  elements  as  large  or  mod¬ 
erately  large  print,  non-glossy  paper,  “not  too  many  pages  or 
chapters.”  Organization  involves  such  elements  as  the  following 
mentioned  by  college  students:1  “too  many  thoughts  in  a  para¬ 
graph  or  on  a  page,”  “principles  given  without  examples,” 
“lack  of  logical  continuity,”  “discussion  of  a  topic  without  giving 
anything  of  its  background.  ’  ’ 

The  test  of  use. — The  pragmatic  test  of  the  difficulty  of  a  book 
is  the  response  of  students  to  it.  One  history  teacher,  for  example, 
for  several  years  experimented  with  a  variety  of  books  for  his 
eighth-grade  class  and  finally  found  one  which  his  students  liked 
and  comprehended.  An  English  class  read  and  evaluated  as  to 
difficulty  a  large  number  of  books  with  a  view  to  preparing  a  list 
of  books  each  of  which  was  rated  as  hard,  fairly  difficult,  or  easy, 
for  boys  and  girls  of  the  tenth  grade  to  read.  Books  recommended 
as  easy  should  be  subjected  to  practical  use  and  their  difficulty 
established  by  means  of  objective  tests  of  comprehension,  by  obser¬ 
vation  of  students’  response  to  the  books,  and  by  interviews  to 
ascertain,  so  far  as  possible,  the  students’  attitude  and  feeling 
about  the  books. 

Analysis  of  passages  of  known  or  estimated  difficulty. — Major 
investigations2  on  the  question :  ‘  ‘  What  makes  a  book  difficult  ?  ’  ’ 

1  High  school  data  collected  by  Mr.  Harry  Wolfson,  Miss  Frances  M.  Wil¬ 
son,  Miss  Blanche  Baker,  and  Mr.  Harry  B.  Finch.  College  data  obtained  by 
Miss  June  Carpenter,  Barnard  College. 

2  Edgar  Dale  and  Balph  W.  Tyler,  ‘ 1 A  Study  of  the  Factors  Influencing  the 
Difficulty  of  Beading  Material  for  Adults  of  Limited  Beading  Ability,’ ’ 
Library  Quarterly,  IV  (July,  1934),  384-412. 

William  S.  Gray  and  Bernice  E.  Leary,  What  Makes  a  Book  Readable. 
Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1935. 

Howard  T.  McCluskey,  ‘  ‘  A  Quantitative  Analysis  of  the  Difficulty  of  Bead¬ 
ing  Materials,”  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  XXVIII  (December,  1934), 
276-82. 

Edward  L.  Thorndike,  “The  Vocabularies  of  Juvenile  Books,”  Library 
Quarterly,  V  (April,  1935),  151-63. 

Mabel  Vogel  and  Carleton  Washburne,  “An  Objective  Method  of  Deter¬ 
mining  Grade  Placement  of  Children ’s  Beading  Material,  ’  ’  Elementary 
School  Journal,  XXVIII  (January,  1928),  373-81. 
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have  employed  the  method  of  quantitative  analysis  of  factors  in 
material  of  known  or  estimated  difficulty.  This  method  includes 
the  following  steps : 

1.  Select  the  reading  material  to  be  tested 

2.  Construct  tests  to  measure  the  subject’s  comprehension  of 

the  material 

3.  Apply  both  selections  and  tests  to  a  group  of  known  read¬ 

ing  ability 

4.  Find  correlations  between  the  comprehension  scores  on  the 

reading  material  and  a  series  of  factors  surmised  to  be 
associated  with  difficulty 

5.  Develop  a  multiple  regression  equation  which  can  be  applied 

to  other  reading  material  and  yields  a  numerical  index  of 
difficulty. 

Using  such  a  method  with  various  groups  of  children  and  of 
adults  who  read  varied  materials  for  somewhat  different  purposes, 
investigators  have  reported  the  following  structural  factors  to  be 
most  closely  associated  with  the  difficulty  of  reading  material : 

1.  Number  of  different  hard  words3, 4,6,7 

2.  Number  of  easy  words3 

3.  Percentage  of  monosyllables3 

4.  Number  of  personal  pronouns3 

5.  Average  sentence  length  in  words3,5 

6.  Percentage  of  different  words3,7 

7.  Number  of  prepositional  phrases3,7 

8.  Percentage  of  simple  sentences3 

9.  Number  of  different  technical  words4 

10.  Number  of  indeterminate  clauses4 

11.  Length  of  words  in  letters5 

12.  Number  of  simple  sentences  in  seventy-five  sample  sen¬ 

tences7 

These  quantitative  estimates  of  difficulty  of  reading  material 
must  be  applied  with  a  number  of  reservations  which  the  inves¬ 
tigators  themselves  have  recognized.  In  the  first  place,  the  effect 
of  any  one  of  these  factors  varies  with  different  kinds  of  material, 

3  William  8.  Gray  and  Bernice  E.  Leary,  op.  cit. 

4  Edgar  Dale  and  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  op.  cit. 
s  Howard  Y.  McCluskey,  op.  cit. 

6  Edward  Lee  Thorndike,  op.  cit. 

7  Mabel  Yogel  and  Carleton  Washburne,  op.  cit. 
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with  different  individuals,  and  with  different  groups.  In  the 
second  place,  the  measurable  structural  factors  are  probably  less 
important  in  determining  the  difficulty  of  a  book  than  is  its  style 
and  the  number  and  the  quality  of  concepts  with  which  it  deals. 
For  these  reasons  an  adequate  analysis  of  difficulty  should  involve 
clinical  as  well  as  statistical  method. 

The  clinical  method. — The  clinical  method  recognizes  the  true 
complexity  of  the  problem  of  estimating  the  difficulty  of  material 
to  be  read  by  high-school  and  college  students.  The  procedure  is 
that  already  described  in  the  chapter  on  appraisal.  It  includes 
an  initial  interview  in  which  the  investigator  determines  the  level 
of  difficulty  at  which  a  student  can  read  with  satisfactory  speed 
and  comprehension.  This  initial  interview  is  followed  by  further 
clinical  study  of  the  individual  to  reveal  his  general  mental  ability 
and  such  factors  in  his  background  and  experience  as  would  make 
certain  books  easy  or  hard  for  him  to  read.  Such  information 
together  with  the  student’s  own  comments  on  what  makes  a  book 
easy  or  difficult,  and  a  study  of  his  eye-movements  and  reading 
habits  would  reveal  patterns  of  factors  which  make  different 
kinds  of  reading  material  easy  or  difficult  for  individuals  of 
various  abilities  and  interests. 

An  experiment  on  the  difficulty  of  poetry. — An  experiment 
made  by  Ruhlen8  to  determine  whether  or  not  such  poems  as 
L’ Allegro  and  11  Penseroso  deserve  a  place  in  a  high-school  En¬ 
glish  course  indicated  that  some  of  the  eleventh-grade  poetry 
required  may  not  be  understood  or  appreciated  by  the  pupils. 

A  class  of  thirty-five  pupils,  rating  slightly  below  the  standard 
median  score  on  the  Abbott-Trabue  test  of  ability  to  judge  poetry, 
first  heard  L’ Allegro  read  by  the  teacher  and  then  read  it  silently. 
After  this  oral  and  silent  reading,  the  students  were  asked  what 
ideas  and  what  images  or  pictures  they  had  gathered  from  the 
poem,  what  lines  or  phrases  they  recalled,  and  whether  or  not  they 
liked  the  poem.  Ten  pupils  got  no  idea,  three  got  the  idea  of 
mirth  and  happiness  versus  melancholy.  The  class  averaged  less 
than  four  images  each.  Lines  and  phrases  were  confused.  Four¬ 
teen  of  the  pupils  disliked  the  poem  because  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand  it.  The  class  was  able  to  grasp  the  rhythm  to  some  extent. 

Two  one-hour  periods  were  then  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek 

s  Helen  V.  Euhlen,  “ Experiment  in  Testing  Appreciation,”  English  Jour¬ 
nal,  XV  (March,  1926),  202-209. 
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mythology,  with  the  aim  of  developing  appreciation.  The  class 
median  for  the  Abbott-Trabue  test  rose  to  above  average,  which 
represented  a  slight  gain ;  on  the  imagery  test  there  was  also  some 
improvement,  but  this  gain  was  only  such  that  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  images  in  the  poem  were  grasped. 

After  the  two-week  Christmas  vacation,  before  the  poem  was 
looked  at  again,  the  same  questions  were  asked.  Fifteen  students 
gave  the  central  idea,  seven  gave  no  idea,  and  the  others  gave 
fragmentary  ideas.  Eighteen  liked  the  poem ;  thirteen  disliked  it. 

The  author  concluded  that  the  main  appeal  of  the  poem  is  musi¬ 
cal,  that  the  imagery,  even  after  teaching,  is  within  the  reach  of 
only  half  of  the  group,  that,  although  some  improvement  in  taste 
apparently  resulted  from  this  teaching,  it  would  probably  have 
been  better  to  secure  this  educational  result  from  literature  having 
stronger  personal  appeal. 

Collections  of  Short  Stories  and  Articles 

If  voluntary  reading  is  to  be  encouraged: — and  there  are  sound 
psychological  reasons  for  encouraging  it — material  must  be  avail¬ 
able.  The  following  pertinent  question  raised  by  a  teacher  indi¬ 
cates  one  phase  of  this  problem : 

“Is  there  a  good  book  of  short  stories  which  would  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  use  in  an  eleventh-grade  class  ?  ’  ’ 

Among  the  popular  collections  of  short  stories  and  articles  for 
grades  six  to  nine  are  the  following : 

Baldwin,  James.  Fifty  Famous  Stories,  Retold.  New  York:  American  Book 
Company,  1904.  Pp.  172.  $.56. 

Brink,  Carol.  Best  Short  Stories  for  Children.  Evanston,  Illinois:  Bow, 
Peterson  and  Company,  1935.  (Collections  published  from  year  to 
year  and  arranged  in  each  volume  with  easiest  stories  first.) 

Buckingham,  Burdett  Ross.  The  Children’s  Bookshelf.  Boston:  Ginn  and 
Company,  1934-36.  8  volumes.  $.60-$1.16;  manual  $.40. 

Cook,  Luella  B.;  Norvell,  George  W. ;  and  McCall,  William  A.  Bidden 
Treasures  in  Literature.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company, 
1935. 

Davis,  Boy,  and  Getchel,  F.  Stories  of  the  Bay’s  WorTc.  Boston:  Ginn  and 
Company,  1921.  $.96. 

Eaton,  Harold  Thomas.  Short  Stories  for  Study  and  Enjoyment.  Garden 
City:  New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Inc.,  1929.  Pp. 
xvii  +  553.  $1.20. 

Finch,  Hardy  R.,  and  Parker,  Marion  T.  (Editors).  Roads  to  Travel.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1936.  Pp.  xiv  +  280. 
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Herzburg,  Max  John  (Editor).  Terhune  Omnibus.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1937.  Pp.  xix  +  371.  $2.50.  (School  edition.  Pp.  xix  + 

384.  $1.20.) 

Hill,  Howard  C.  Beading  in  Community  Life.  Boston :  Ginn  and  Company, 
1930.  Pp.  640. 

Lyman,  Rollo  LaVerne,  and  Hill,  Howard  C.  Literature  and  Living  (revised 
edition),  Books  I,  II,  and  III.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1934.  Book  I:  Pp.  687;  Book  II:  Pp.  705. 

Miller,  H.  A.  and  Leary,  Bernice  E.  (Editors).  New  Horizons.  New  York: 

Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1936.  Pp.  viii  +  330.  $1.00. 

Mullen,  Sarah  McLean,  and  Lanz,  Muriel  Simpson  (Editors) .  This  New  Age 
(students’  edition).  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  Inc., 
1930.  Pp.  xv  +  332.  $1.12. 

Mullen,  Sarah  McLean,  and  Lanz,  Muriel  Simpson  (Editors).  Playing  the 
Game.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  Inc.,  1928.  Pp.  xvii 
+  256.  $1.12. 

Persing,  Chester  L.,  and  Leary,  Bernice  E.  (Editors).  Adventure  Bound. 
New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1936.  Pp.  xi  +  354.  $1.00. 

Champions.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1937.  Pp.  388. 

$1.00. 

Sehweikert,  Harry  Christian  (Editor).  Short  Stories.  New  York:  Har¬ 
court,  Brace  and  Company,  1934.  Pp.  xxxv  +  612.  $1.08. 

Stockton,  Frank.  Queen’s  Museum.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1906.  Pp.  219. 

Tenggrew,  Gustaf.  Good  Bog  Stories.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1924.  Pp.  264. 

Theisen,  William  Water,  and  Leonard,  S.  A.  (Compilers).  Beal  Life  Stories: 
Fifth  to  Eighth  Readers.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1929- 
1932.  Fifth,  $.84;  Sixth,  $.88;  Seventh,  Eighth,  $.96. 

Williams,  Blanche  Colton.  New  Narratives.  New  York:  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Company,  1930.  $1.00. 

Short  stories  supply  a  natural  short  unit  of  reading.  Novels, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  best  read  as  a  whole  for  general  comment 
rather  than  in  sections  for  detailed  analysis. 

Beading  Materials  in  Special  Fields 

In  order  to  form  permanent  habits  of  intelligent  reading,  inter¬ 
est  in  many  fields — science,  invention,  industry,  history,  travel, 
exploration,  manners  and  customs  in  other  lands — should  be  en¬ 
couraged.  Such  supplementary  reading  material  in  special  fields9 
is  highly  important  for  its  contribution  to  the  building  of  good 
reading  habits  in  these  areas. 

9  Louise  M.  Rosenblatt.  Literature  as  Exploration.  New  York:  Apple¬ 
ton-Century  Company,  1938. 
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A  study  should  be  made  of  the  most  vital  content  of  junior-  and 
senior-high-school  subjects  and,  as  a  result  of  the  findings,  texts 
should  be  written  in  excellent  form  to  supply  the  essential  factual 
content,  supported  by  a  wealth  of  detail,  alive,  vivid,  and  not 
entirely  lacking  in  emotional  appeal. 

The  following  are  examples  of  easy  supplementary  reading  in 
travel,  biography,  recreation,  popular  science,  and  civics: 

Abraham,  Robert  Morrison.  Winter  Nights,  Entertainment,  a  hook  of  Pas¬ 
times  for  Everybody.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  1933. 
Pp.  186.  $1.75. 

Baker,  Emile  (Kip).  Out  of  the  Northland.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1904.  Pp.  ix  +  164.  $.48. 

Bates,  Helen  Dixon.  Francis  Scott  Key.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.,  1936.  Pp.  118.  $1.00. 

Beard,  Charles  Austin,  and  Bagley,  W.  A  First  Book  in  American  History 
(revised  edition).  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1924.  Pp.  xiv 
+  475.  $1.00. 

Bidwell,  P.  W.  (Editor).  American  Primers.  Chicago:  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1935.  $.25  each. 

Cantor,  Nathaniel.  Crime. 

Crighton,  J.  C.,  and  Senturia,  Joseph  J.  Business  and  Government. 

Davis,  Kingsley.  Youth  in  the  Depression. 

De  Nood,  Noel  B.  Jobs  or  the  Dole ? 

Horne,  R.  L.  The  Farm  Business. 

Ogburn,  William  R.  You  and  Machines. 

Pratt,  Julius  W.  Friends  or  Enemies. 

Rose,  Marc,  and  Horne,  R.  L.  Money. 

Senturia,  Joseph  J.  Strikes. 

Wiese,  Mildred  Janrosky,  in  collaboration  with  Bryson,  Lyman,  and 
Hallenbeck,  Wilbur  C.  Let’s  Talk  It  Over. 

Bok,  Edward.  Americanisation  of  Edward  Bok.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  1930.  Pp.  485.  $1.00.  (81  per  cent  in  first  1,000  of  the 

Thorndike  Teachers’  Word  Book.) 

Bond,  Alexander  Russell.  Scientific  American  Boy.  New  York:  Scientific 
American  Publishing  Company,  1905.  $1.65. 

Bostock,  Frank  Charles.  Training  of  Wild  Animals.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton-Century  Company,  Inc.,  1903.  Pp.  xiv  +  256.  $1.75. 

Bunn,  Harriet  F.  Trailer  Tracks.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1937.  Pp.  vii  +  241.  $1.75. 

Collins,  Frank  Dudley  (Kernel,  Pseud.).  Popular  Sports.  New  York: 

Rand-McNally  and  Company,  1935.  Pp.  63.  $.10. 

Colum,  Padraic.  Cross-Roads  in  Ireland.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1930.  Pp.  ix  +  375.  $3.50. 

Crump,  Irving.  Boys’  Book  of  Mounted  Police.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company,  1917.  Pp.  viii  +  297.  $1.75. 
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Curriculum  Foundation  Series.  Science  Stories,  Number  Stories,  Art  Stories. 
Chicago :  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1932-1936.  Although  intended 
for  grades  one  to  three,  these  books  appear  to  be  useful  for  the  seriously 
retarded  older  students.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Picture  Script 
books  published  at  10  cents  each  by  Edward  Stern  and  Company,  New 
York,  and  another  series  by  E.  M.  Hale  and  Company,  Milwaukee.  The 
Unit  Study  books  published  by  the  Educational  Printing  House,  Inc., 
40  South  Third  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio,  designed  for  grades  one  through 
eight,  are  also  very  useful  for  seriously  retarded  readers  in  high  school. 
Du  Chaillu,  Paul  Belloni.  Lost  in  the  Jungle.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1928.  Pp.  vi  +  269.  $2.00. 

Earhart,  Amelia.  The  Fun  of  It.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1932.  Pp.  218.  $2.50. 

Ellsberg,  Edward.  On  the  Bottom.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 

1929.  Pp.  x  +  324.  $2.00. 

Fabre,  Jean  Henri.  Field,  Forest  and  Farm.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Cen- 
tury  Company,  Inc.,  1919.  Pp.  vi  +  353.  $2.00. 

- .  Wonder  Book  of  Chemistry.  New  York:  Boni  and  Liveright, 

1930.  Pp.  385.  $.50. 

Ferris,  Helen,  and  Moore,  Virginia.  Girls  Who  Bid.  New  York:  E.  P. 

Dutton  and  Company,  1927.  Pp.  viii  +  308.  $1.00. 

Flaherty,  Frances  Hubbard.  Sabu,  the  Elephant  Boy.  New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1937.  Pp.  61.  $1.00. 

Floherty,  John  Joseph.  Movie  Makers.  Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company,  Inc.,  1935.  Pp.  100.  $2.00. 

■ - .  Fire  Fighters!  How  They  Work.  Garden  City,  New  York: 

Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Inc.,  1933.  Pp.  60.  $1.50. 

- .  Guardsman  of  the  Coast.  Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday, 

Doran  and  Company,  Inc.,  1935.  Pp.  100.  $2.00. 

Goslin,  Ryllis  A.  (Editor).  Headline  Books  Series.  Changing  Governments 
and  New  Social  Problems.  New  York:  Foreign  Policy  Association,  1937. 
Pp.  40.  $.25. 

- .  Made  in  V.  S.  A.  New  York:  Grosset  and  Dunlap,  Inc.,  1936. 

Pp.  38.  $.25. 

- .  Dictatorship.  New  York:  Foreign  Policy  Association,  1936. 

Pp.  38.  $.25. 

Grabbe,  Paul  (Editor).  Basic  Books  Series.  New  York:  Basic  Books,  Inc. 

Laekwood,  Marian,  and  Diaper,  Arthur  L.  The  Earth  Among  the 
Stars,  1935.  Pp.  91. 

Obermeyer,  Charles.  Body,  Soul  and  Society,  1936.  Pp.  iii  +  106. 
Willison,  George  Findlay.  Why  Wars  Are  Declared,  1935.  Pp.  113. 
Gray,  Elizabeth  Janet.  Young  Walter  Scott.  New  York:  Viking  Press,  1935. 
Pp.  x  +  239.  $2.00. 

Grenfell,  Wilfred  Thomanson.  Adrift  on  an  Icepan.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1909.  Pp.  57.  $1.25. 

Hall,  A.  Neely.  Home  Made  Games  and  Game  Equipment.  Boston:  Lothrop, 
Lee  and  Shepard  Company,  1923.  Pp.  394.  $2.50. 
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Harris,  Stanley.  Baseball — How  to  Play  It.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  1925.  Pp.  xi  +  131.  $1.00. 

Herzberg,  Max  J.,  and  Mones,  Leon.  American  in  Action.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton-Century  Company,  1937.  $1.00. 

Hogue,  Wayman.  Back  Yonder:  an  Ozark  Chronicle.  New  York:  Minton, 
Balch  and  Company,  1932.  Pp.  x  +  303.  $3.00. 

Hough,  Walter  R.  Story  of  Fire.  Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company,  Inc.,  1928.  Pp.  viii  +  198.  $2.00. 

Ilin,  M.  New  Russia’s  Primer:  the  Story  of  the  Five-Year  Plan  (translated 
from  the  Russian  by  George  S.  Counts  and  Nucis  P.  Lodge).  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1931.  Pp.  xiii  +  162.  $1.75. 

— - .  What  Time  Is  It?  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 

1932.  Pp.  132.  $1.50. 

Johnson,  Martin.  Over  African  Jungles.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  1935.  Pp.  263.  $3.75. 

Langley,  John  Prentice.  Trail  Blazers  of  the  Skies.  New  York:  Grosset  and 
Dunlap,  Inc.,  1927.  Pp.  216.  $.60. 

Lindbergh,  Anne  Morrow.  North  to  the  Orient.  New  York:  Boni  and  Live- 
right,  1935.  Pp.  v  +  255.  $2.50.  (86  per  cent  in  first  1,000.) 

Lindbergh,  Charles  Augustus.  We.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1927. 
Pp.  318.  $2.50. 

Lingenfelter,  Mary  Rebecca  and  Kitson,  Harry  Dexter.  Vocations  for  Girls. 
New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1939.  Pp.  x  +  358.  $2.50. 

Long,  W.  J.  Secrets  of  the  Woods.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1901.  Pp. 
vii  +  184.  $.72. 

Mannix,  Daniel  Pratt.  Back  Yard  Zoo.  New  York:  Coward  McCann,  1934. 
Pp.  256.  $2.00. 

Martini,  Herbert  E.  Color.  Pelham,  New  York:  Bridgman  Publishers,  Inc., 
1930.  Pp.  63.  $1.00. 

Meigs,  Cornelia.  Young  Americans.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1936.  Pp. 
vii  +  348.  $1.12. 

Mitchell,  Lucy  Sprague.  Horses,  Now  and  Long  Ago.  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  1926.  Pp.  xiii  +  343.  $3.00. 

Mitton,  Geraldine  Edith.  Book  of  Stars  for  Young  People.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1925.  Pp.  212.  $2.50. 

Nieolay,  Helen.  Boy’s  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  New  York:  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Company,  Inc.,  1906. 

Persky,  Louis  J.  Adventures  in  Sport.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1937. 
Pp.  327.  $1.20. 

Petersham,  Maud  and  Miska.  Story  Book  of  the  Barth’s  Treasure  (4  vol¬ 
umes).  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1935.  Pp.  128.  $.60  each. 

Sandburg,  Carl.  Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Prairie  Years.  New  York:  Har¬ 
court,  Brace  and  Company,  1926.  Pp.  604.  $10.00. 

Scott,  Thomas  Henry.  The  Book  about  Ships.  New  York:  Frederick  Warne 
and  Company,  1935.  Pp.  96.  $2.00. 

Tappan,  E.  M.  In  the  Bays  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Boston:  Lothrop, 
Lee  and  Shepard  Company,  1901.  Pp.  ix  +  298.  $1.50. 
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Tappan,  E.  M.  In  the  Days  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  and 
Shepard  Company,  1902.  Pp.  iv  +  294.  $1.50. 

Thomas,  Lowell.  The  Sea  Devil.  Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran 
and  Company,  Inc.,  1926.  Pp.  v  +  274. 

Van  Loon,  Hendrik  Willem.  Story  of  Mankind.  Garden  City,  New  York: 

Garden  City  Publishing  Company,  1931.  Pp.  xxviii  +  903.  $1.00. 
Verrill,  Dorothy.  The  Sky  Girl.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company, 
Inc.,  1930.  Pp.  ix  +  210.  $1.75. 

Washington,  Booker  T.  Up  from  Slavery.  Garden  City,  New  York:  Double¬ 
day,  Doran  and  Company,  Inc.,  1927.  Pp.  xxv  +  330.  $.75. 

White,  S.  E.  Daniel  Boone.  Garden  City,  New  York :  Doubleday,  Doran  and 
Company,  Inc.,  1929.  Pp.  308. 

Graduated  Succession  of  Reading  Experiences 

It  is  possible  to  prepare  a  tentative  list  of  reading  to  provide 
experiences  from  which  a  student  at  any  level  of  reading  ability 
might  choose  a  suitable  sequence  starting  at  his  present  level  of 
interest  and  of  difficulty.  Such  a  sequence  for  any  individual 
might  begin  with  highly  interesting  easy  fiction,  pass  first  to  very 
simple  semi-fiction  to  make  the  transition  from  “light”  reading 
to  books  with  more  factual  content  in  the  fields  of  biography, 
travel,  and  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  and  gradually  move  by 
way  of  semi-technical  books  and  articles  toward  more  difficult 
high-school  and  college  textbooks  and  reference  reading.  Many 
reading  programs  fail  to  make  this  transition  from  the  story  type 
to  the  study  type  of  reading  and  expect  the  change  to  be  made  too 
abruptly,  as  by  some  magic  turn  of  eye  or  wave  of  hand.  Suf¬ 
ficient  practice  should  be  given  on  each  level  to  insure  a  gradually 
increasing  proficiency  determined  by  an  adequate  check  of  the 
reader ’s  comprehension.  Thus  a  course  would  be  provided  which 
would  develop  reading  skills  at  the  same  time  that  fundamental 
subject  matter  is  acquired.  Such  a  course  would  result  in  an 
improved  quality  of  reading  of  various  kinds  of  material  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  developmental  needs  of  individual  pupils. 

The  following  headings  suggest  different  levels  of  reading 
experience  and  under  each  heading  is  included  a  few  examples  of 
material : 

1.  Signs,  directions,  and  other  printed  material  which  must  be 
read  in  the  course  of  the  day’s  activities. — This  sort  of  material 
includes  simple  signs  such  as  Keep  off  the  Grass;  traffic  signals — 
No  Left  Turn,  Keep  to  the  Bight,  Dead  End,  Play  Street,  One 
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Way ;  ads ;  movie  captions ;  menus ;  theater  programs ;  time  tables ; 
and  catalogues,  as,  for  example,  a  catalogue  on  boats,  pattern 
books,  and  mail  order  catalogues.  In  this  category  may  also  be 
put  important  directions  and  notices  such  as  the  daily  schedule 
of  school  activities;  notices  of  special  trips  or  events,  notices  in¬ 
volving  a  reward  for  the  person  who  reads  them,  as,  for  example : 
“Anyone  who  wants  one  of  the  snapshops  taken  on  the  Saturday 
trip,  sign  below*’;  rules  for  playing  games;  and  publicity  about 
extracurricular  activities.  Directions  for  making  things  such  as 
are  used  in  cooking  and  sewing  classes,  shops,  and  laboratory 
courses  likewise  involve  an  eminently  natural  and  immediately 
useful  and  necessary  kind  of  reading. 

2.  Stories  and  incidents  dictated  or  written  by  the  students. — 
Among  the  experiences  of  interest  to  adolescents  are  auto  trips  to 
other  states,  boat  and  bicycle  trips,  camping  adventures,  games 
and  plays  and  movies  they  have  seen,  selected  dramatic  current 
events  illustrated  by  pictures  from  the  newspapers  or  magazines, 
and  social  problems.  Stories  and  interesting  incidents  may  be 
dictated  by  individual  students  or  recorded  from  class  discussion. 
After  these  stories  are  edited  and  typed,  they  constitute  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  class  library.  The  vocabulary  and  sentence  struc¬ 
ture  of  such  stenographic  records  are  within  the  easy  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  grade  and  the  locality.  These  accounts  of  experi¬ 
ences  may  be  accumulated  to  supply  valuable  reading  material  for 
other  students  of  the  same  general  background  and  level  of  ability. 
This  type  of  material  is  easy  for  the  student  to  read  insofar  as  its 
vocabulary,  sentence  structure,  and  concepts  are  familiar  to  him. 
Recognizing  the  great  majority  of  the  words  employed,  he  can 
guess  the  others,  embedded  as  they  are  in  familiar  phraseology. 

Written  compositions  may  be  used  in  the  same  way.  These  are 
usually  slightly  less  natural  and  spontaneous  in  expression  than 
the  oral  reports,  but,  when  edited  and  revised,  provide  valuable 
reading  material  for  certain  students.  For  example,  the  stories 
of  pioneer  days  written  by  high-school  boys  and  girls  in  Breathitt 
County,  Kentucky,  included  fascinating  material  of  local  interest. 
The  class  or  school  newspaper  is  a  common  form  of  this  sort  of 
reading  material. 

3.  Easy  fiction  and  folklore  of  interest  to  high-school  students. — 
One  of  the  most  ubiquitous  problems  is  that  of  providing  easy 
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reading  materials  for  retarded  readers  in  high  school  and  college. 
This  problem  has  been  expressed  by  teachers  and  librarians  as 
follows : 

“I  am  interested  in  building  departments  in  my  library  for 
slow-reading  high-school  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  identified 
by  our  testing  program.  I  should  like  to  get  lists  of  books  and 
materials  that  would  be  appropriate  for  them.  ’  ’ 

“I  should  like  suggestions  for  reading  materials  for  boys  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  with  intelligence  quotients 
below  90.” 

“I  am  in  need  of  a  reading  list  for  boys  and  girls  of  mature 
interests  but  of  low  reading  level.  ’  ’ 

“We  have  a  group  of  vocational  school  boys,  ages  fifteen  to 
eighteen,  whose  reading  interests  must  be  met  with  very  simple 
material.  In  many  cases  interest  in  reading  must  be  aroused  and 
in  all  cases  stimulated.  The  life  interests  and  experiences  of 
these  boys  have  far  outdistanced  their  reading  ability.  Has  your 
department  of  research  approached  this  problem  of  simplified 
reading  material  for  the  retarded  adolescent  f  ’  ’ 

“Is  there  any  material  available  for  aiding  students  with  a 
language  handicap  as  well  as  reading  difficulties?  My  ninth- 
grade  students  speak  Italian  at  home.” 

The  readings  for  even  the  most  retarded  student  should  make 
sense  and  have  some  point  for  him.  There  is  special  need  for 
such  material  in  the  content  fields.  Although  the  teacher  may 
have  to  begin  reading  instruction  with  short  sentences,  phrases, 
and  words,  he  should  provide  coherent  stories  and  articles  as  soon 
as  the  reader  is  ready  for  them.  He  should  sustain  interest  and 
increase  the  student’s  experience  by  field  trips,  laboratory  work, 
intelligently  chosen  pictures,  and  the  actual  living  through  events. 

The  brief  discussion  on  pages  274  to  278  of  what  makes  a  book 
easy  to  read  emphasizes  the  relation  of  difficulty  to  the  reader’s 
background,  experience,  interests,  and  mental  ability.  For  that 
reason  any  list  of  “easy”  books  will  vary  in  actual  difficulty  with 
the  individuals  reading  them.  The  following  list  includes  books 
recommended  as  easy  for  high-school  students  by  students,  by 
teachers,  and  by  investigators  who  have  applied  an  index  of 
difficulty  to  certain  books : 

Alcott,  Louisa  M.  Little  Women.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1924. 

Pp.  397.  $.85. 
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- .  Little  Men.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1924.  Pp. 

335.  $2.00. 

- .  Jack  and  Jill.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1934.  Pp. 

334.  $1.00. 

Aydelotte,  Dora.  Green  Gravel.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company, 
Inc.,  1937.  Pp.  viii  +  249.  $2.00. 

Bailey,  Temple.  Contrary  Mary.  New  York:  Grosset  and  Dunlap,  Inc.,  1914. 
Pp.  388.  $.75. 

Baldwin,  James.  Story  of  the  Golden  Age.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1931.  Pp.  286.  $2.00. 

- .  Story  of  Siegfried.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1888. 

$2.00. 

Baldwin,  James  (Editor).  Eobinson  Crusoe.  New  York:  American  Book 
Company,  1905.  Pp.  194.  $.56. 

Barrie,  James  M.  Peter  and  Wendy.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1926.  Pp.  220.  $2.50. 

Bertelli,  Luigi  (Yamba,  Pseud.).  The  Prince  and  His  Ants.  New  York: 

Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1910.  Pp.  275.  $1.50. 

Borland,  Harold  G.  Valor,  the  Story  of  a  Dog.  New  York:  Earrar  and 
Binehart,  1934.  Pp.  182.  $1.50. 

Brooks,  Walter  R.  Freddy  the  Detective.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
1932.  Pp.  263.  $2.00. 

Brown,  Abbie  Farwell.  In  the  Days  of  Giants.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1902.  Pp.  259.  $1.50. 

- .  John  of  the  Woods.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1909. 

$1.75. 

Brown,  Paul.  War  Paint,  an  Indian  Pony.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1936.  Pp.  96.  $2.00. 

Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson.  Lost  Prince.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century 
Company,  Inc.,  1915.  Pp.  415.  $2.00. 

- .  Secret  Garden.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  1911. 

Pp.  ,v  +  375.  $2.00. 

Camp,  W.  C.  Captain  Danny.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company, 
1914.  $1.75. 

Carr,  Mary  Jane.  Children  of  the  Covered  Wagon.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 

Crowell  Company,  1934.  Pp.  318.  $2.00. 

Carroll,  Gladys  Hasty.  As  the  Earth  Turns.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1933.  Pp.  399.  $2.50. 

Carroll,  Louis.  Alice  in  Wonderland.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1898.  Pp.  v  +  192.  $1.00. 

Chapman,  Maristan.  Eagle  Cliff.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  1934.  Pp.  ix  +  272.  $2.00. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey.  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims  (easiest  edition).  Retold  by 
Katherine  Lee  Bates.  New  York:  Rand-McNally  and  Company,  1914. 
Pp.  vii  +  312.  $.75. 

Choote,  Florence,  and  Curtis,  Elizabeth.  Pinafore  and  Pantalets.  New  York: 
Hareourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1934.  Pp.  207.  $2.00. 
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Dawson,  Alec  John.  Finn  the  Wolfhound.  London:  Richards  Press,  1936. 
Pp.  487.  5s. 

Dela,  Ramee  (Qvida,  Pseud.).  Dog  of  Flanders.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  1915.  Pp.  78.  $.60. 

Dickens,  Charles.  A  Christmas  Carol.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com¬ 
pany,  1920.  Pp.  53.  $1.00. 

Doubleday,  Russell.  Cattle  Ranch  to  College.  Garden  City,  New  York: 

Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Inc.,  1936.  Pp.  x  +  347.  $.75. 

Doyle,  Arthur  Conan.  The  Adventures  of  Sherloclc  Holmes.  New  York: 

Harper  and  Brothers,  1934.  Pp.  344.  $2.50. 

Eggleston,  Edward.  Hoosier  Schoolmaster.  New  York:  Grosset  and  Dunlap, 
Inc.,  1913.  Pp.  281.  $.75. 

Field,  Rachel  Lyman.  Hepatica  Hawlces.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1931.  Pp.  239.  $1.75. 

Fisher,  Dorothy  Canfield.  Understood  Betsy.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  1917.  Pp.  v  +  271.  $1.75. 

Fox,  John.  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner's  Sons,  1931.  Pp.  viii  +  322.  $3.50. 

Frank,  Leonhard.  Carl  and  Anna  (translated  into  Basic  English  by  L.  W. 

Lockhart).  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1930.  Pp.  ix  +  149.  $2.50. 
Gouan,  Christine  N.  Those  Plummer  Children.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1935.  Pp.  196.  $2.00. 

Grey,  Katherine.  Rolling  Wheels.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company, 
1937.  Pp.  299.  $2.00. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  The  Great  Stone  Face.  Cambridge:  Riverside  Press; 

Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1889.  Pp.  69.  $1.00. 

Herzberg,  Max  John,  and  Mones,  Leon.  Americans  in  Action.  New  York:  D. 

Appleton-Century  Company,  1937.  Pp.  303.  $1.00. 

James,  Will.  Smolcy,  a  Cow  Pony.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1926.  Pp.  xi  +  301.  $2.50. 

- .  Young  Cowboy.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1935. 

Pp.  72.  $1.50. 

Johnston,  Mary.  To  Have  and  To  Hold.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1920. 
Pp.  403.  $2.50. 

Kaler  (James  Otis,  Pseud.).  Toby  Tyler  or  Ten  Weelcs  with  a  Circus.  New 
York:  Grosset  and  Dunlap,  Inc.,  1933.  Pp.  268.  $.50. 

Kelly,  Eric  Philbrook.  Trumpeter  of  KraTcow.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1928.  Pp.  ix  -1-  218.  $2.50. 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  Jungle  Boole.  Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran 
and  Company,  Inc.,  1920.  Pp.  xiii  +  305.  $2.50. 

- »  Maltese  Cat.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1936.  Pp. 

72.  $2.00. 

- .  Kim  (pocket  edition).  Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday, 

Doran  and  Company,  Inc.,  1922.  $1.90. 

- .  Captains  Courageous.  Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday, 

Doran  and  Company,  Inc.,  1929.  Pp.  322.  $1.90. 

Knight,  Ruth  Adams.  A  Friend  in  the  Darlc.  New  York:  Grosset  and  Dun¬ 
lap,  Inc.,  1937.  Pp.  xii  +  64.  $1.00. 
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Knipe,  E.  B.,  and  A.  A.  The  Lucky  Sixpence.  New  York:  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Company,  Inc.,  1912.  Pp.  408.  $1.75. 

London,  Jack.  Cruise  of  the  Snark.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1928.  Pp.  xiii  +  340.  $2.00. 

- .  Call  of  the  Wild.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1926. 

Pp.  xxxi  +  132.  $2.00. 

Masefield,  John.  Martin  Hyde,  the  Duke’s  Messenger.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  1924.  Pp.  289.  $2.00. 

- .  Jim.  Davis.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  1929. 

Pp.  226.  $2.50. 

Meigs,  Cornelia.  The  Trade  Wind.  Boston:  Little,  Brown,  and  Company, 
1927.  Pp.  iii  +  309.  $2.00. 

Melville,  Herman.  Moby  Dick.  New  York:  Grosset  and  Dunlap,  Inc.,  1926. 
Pp.  viii  +  511.  $.75. 

Mills,  Enos.  The  Story  of  a  Thousand  Year  Pine  and  Other  Tales  of  Wild 
Life.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1933.  Pp.  vi  +  118.  $.44. 
Nordhoff,  Charles,  and  Hall,  James  Norman.  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty.  Boston: 

Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1932.  Pp.  xii  +  396.  $2.50. 

Orton,  Helen  Fuller.  Gold-Laced  Coat.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com¬ 
pany,  1934.  Pp.  x  +  226.  $1.75. 

Owen,  Ruth.  Denmark  Caravan.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
1936.  Pp.  viii  +  197.  $2.25. 

Parkman,  Francis.  Oregon  Trail.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1910.  Pp. 
348.  $.76. 

Parton,  James.  Captains  of  Industry  (2  volumes).  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1913.  Vol.  1,  pp.  xi  +  399.  Yol.  2,  pp.  393.  $1.50 
each. 

Persky,  Louis  J.  Adventures  in  Sport.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1937. 
Pp.  327.  $1.20. 

Pyle,  Howard.  Story  of  the  Grail.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1910. 
Pp.  258.  $3.50. 

- .  Story  of  the  Champions  of  the  Round  Table.  New  York: 

Charles  Scribner ’s  Sons,  1905.  Pp.  xviii  +  328.  $3.50. 

- .  Story  of  Sir  Launcelot.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

1907.  Pp.  xviii  +  340.  $3.50. 

- .  Story  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights.  New  York:  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons,  1926.  Pp.  xviii  +  329.  $3.50. 

Pyle,  Katharine,  and  Portor,  Laura  Spencer.  Theodora.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  1907.  $1.75. 

Salten,  Felix.  Bambi:  The  Life  Story  of  a  Deer.  New  York:  Simon  and 
Schuster,  1932.  Pp.  262.  $2.00. 

Seredy,  Kate.  The  Good  Master.  New  York:  Viking  Press,  1935.  Pp.  ix 

+  210.  $2.00. 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson.  Wild  Animal  Ways.  Garden  City,  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Inc.,  1916.  $2.00. 

- .  The  Biography  of  a  Grissly.  New  York:  D.  Appleton -Century 

Company,  Inc.,  1918.  Pp.  167.  $2.00. 
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■ - .  Wild  Animals  I  Rave  Known.  New  York:  Grosset  and  Dunlap, 

Inc.,  1926.  Pp.  357.  $.75. 

Sewall,  Anna.  Black  Beauty.  Philadelphia:  Macrae  Smith  Company,  1935. 
Pp.  295.  $1.50. 

Spyri,  Johanna.  Moni,  tine  Goat  Boy.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com¬ 
pany,  1916.  Pp.  211.  $.50. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  Kidnapped.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1930.  Pp.  xxxiv  +  387.  $1.50. 

- .  Treasure  Island.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1929. 

Pp.  xi  +  356.  $.60. 

- .  Black  Arrow.  Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1926.  Pp.  vi  +  436. 

$.80. 

Stockton,  Frank  Richard.  Bee-man  of  Orn  and  Other  Fanciful  Tales.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1908.  Pp.  193.  $2.00. 

Stoddard,  William  Osborn.  Little  Smoke.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century 
Company,  Inc.,  1904.  Pp.  295.  $1.75. 

Swift,  Jonathan.  Gulliver’s  Travels.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1927.  Pp.  296.  $1.75. 

Tappan,  Eva  March.  Bobin  Rood,  Ris  Book.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  1903.  Pp.  is  +  267.  $2.25. 

Tarkington,  Booth.  Seventeen.  New  York:  Grosset  and  Dunlap,  Inc.,  1918. 
Pp.  328.  $.75. 

- .  Penrod.  Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  1931.  Pp.  xii  +  590.  $2.50. 

Terhune,  Albert  Payson.  Lad:  A  Bog.  New  York:  Grosset  and  Dunlap, 
Inc.,  1936.  Pp.  322.  $.75. 

Tousey,  Sanford.  Jerry  and  the  Pony  Express.  Garden  City,  New  York: 

Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Inc.,  1936.  Pp.  56.  $1.00. 

Travers,  Pamela  L.  Mary  Poppins.  New  York:  Reynal  and  Hitchcock,  1934. 
Pp.  xii +  206.  $1.50. 

- .  Mary  Poppins  Comes  Back.  New  York:  Reynal  and  Hitchcock, 

1935.  Pp.  xi  +  268.  $1.00. 

Twain,  Mark.  Tom  Sawyer.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1931.  Pp. 
vii  +  290.  $1.00. 

- .  Adventures  of  Ruckleberry  Finn.  New  York:  Harper  and 

Brothers,  1912.  Pp.  xix  +  405.  $2.50. 

- .  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur’s  Court.  New  York: 

Harper  and  Brothers,  1917.  Pp.  450.  $2.50. 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley.  Being  a  Boy.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1900.  Pp.  vi  +  244.  $.56. 

Webster,  Jean.  Baddy  Long  Legs.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  1912.  Pp.  304.  $1.50. 

Wells,  M.  E.  Row  the  Present  Came  from  the  Past  (revised  edition,  2  vol¬ 
umes).  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1932.  Yol.  I:  Pp.  viii 
+  176.  $.80.  Vol.  II:  Pp.  viii +  348.  $1.00. 

Wharton,  Edith.  Ethan  Frome.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1911. 
Pp.  195.  $1.75. 
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Whitfield,  Raoul.  Silver  Wings.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1930. 
Pp.  234.  $2.00. 

Williams,  Blanche  C.  New  Narratives.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century 
Company,  1930.  Pp.  366.  $1.00. 

Wilmot-Buxton,  Ethel  Mary.  Stories  of  Norse  Heroes.  New  York:  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Company,  1909.  Pp.  x  +  246.  $2.00. 

Woolf,  Virginia.  Flush.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1933. 
Pp.  xi  +  185.  $2.00.  (90  per  cent  of  the  running  words  in  the  first  1,000 
of  the  Thorndike  Teachers’  Word  Book.) 

Zwilgmeyer,  Dikken.  What  Happened  to  Inger  Johanne.  Boston:  Lothrop, 
Lee  and  Shepard  Company,  1919.  Pp.  283.  $1.75. 

The  old  favorites  on  this  list,  such  as  the  Aleott  books,  are  not 
included  for  the  reason  that  they  are  children’s  classics,  but  be¬ 
cause  modern  children  may  gain  from  the  reading  of  these  books 
experiences  which  are  valuable  for  them  today.  If  any  book  does 
not  do  this,  it  is  not  the  best  choice  for  a  particular  boy  or  girl. 
Accordingly  every  teacher  and  every  librarian  must  know  child¬ 
ren  as  well  as  a  wide  variety  of  books. 

4.  Easy  fiction  of  interest  to  college  students. — There  are  a 
number  of  books  emotionally  mature  but  written  in  simple,  lucid 
style  that  may  be  read  with  profit  by  retarded  readers  in  colleges. 
The  books  listed  below  are  examples  of  such  fiction : 

Blackmoore,  Richard  D.  Lorna  Boone.  Philadelphia:  Macrae,  Smith  Com¬ 
pany,  1917.  Pp.  810.  $2.25. 

Buck,  Pearl.  Good  Earth.  New  York:  John  Day  Company,  Inc.,  1931.  Pp. 
375.  $2.50.  (85  per  cent  in  first  1,000  of  the  Thorndike  Teachers’ 

Word  Book.) 

Cather,  Willa.  My  Antonia.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1930.  Pp. 
xi  +  419.  $2.00. 

- .  Shadows  on  the  Bock.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1931. 

Pp.  280.  $2.50. 

Field,  Rachel.  Time  out  of  Mind.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1935.  Pp.  462.  $2.50.  (90  per  cent  of  the  running  words  in  first  1,000). 
Neihardt,  John  G.  The  River  and  I.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1927.  Pp.  x  +  199.  $3.00.  (80  per  cent  in  first  1,000.) 

Thomas,  Jean.  The  Traipsin’  Woman.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  Company, 
1933.  Pp.  vii  +  277.  $2.50.  (89  per  cent  in  the  first  1,000.) 

5.  Easy  travel,  biography,  popular  science,  and  civics. — Ref¬ 
erence  has  already  been  made  to  books  in  this  group  on  pages 
281  to  284. 

6.  More  difficult  fiction,  biography ,  physical  science,  and  social 
science. — There  is  an  infinite  number  of  books  in  this  category 
appealing  to  individuals  of  widely  different  interests  and  back¬ 
ground.  “Each  man  to  his  taste”  is  probably  the  only  rule  to 
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follow  in  guiding  students’  reading  in  this  wide  expanse  of  litera¬ 
ture.  “Taste  is  selective  and  individual  like  the  taste  for  food. 
.  .  .  There  can  be,  therefore,  no  books  that  one  absolutely  must 
read.”11  Students  will  here  meet  kindred  spirits  whose  every 
published  work  they  will  want  to  read.  The  favorite  author  may 
be  Thomas  Hardy,  or  Horace,  or  Herman  Melville,  or  James  Har¬ 
vey  Robinson,  or,  in  fact,  any  of  the  ‘  ‘  mighty  dead  ’  ’  or  illustrious 
living. 

Progression  in  difficulty,  as  well  progression  in  experience,  is 
an  essential  feature  of  any  reading  program.  Students  must  be 
taught  how  to  attack  difficult  material  as  well  as  to  read  with 
facility  and  felicity  easy  books  and  articles.  A  graded  series  of 
reading  material  should  have  enough  “top”  for  the  most  brilliant 
student  in  the  group  as  well  as  enough  simplicity  of  structure 
and  thought  for  the  most  retarded. 

Magazines 

Magazines  have  the  value  of  variety.  Boys  and  girls  who  shy 
away  from  a  long  book  may  readily  read  short  stories  or  articles 
in  a  magazine.  Another  attraction  which  magazines  possess  is 
their  freshness ;  they  are  up  to  the  minute. 

Several  magazines  claim  to  provide  easy  reading  for  average 
and  slow  readers  in  the  secondary  school.  One  such  is  Everyday 
Reading 12  which  includes  (1)  interesting  stories  and  articles,  (2) 
a  page  of  puzzles  and  odd  and  interesting  facts,  (3)  reviews  of 
books  and  magazines,  and  (4)  notes  on  language  usage,  person¬ 
ality  pointers,  humor,  science,  movies,  and  radio.  In  order  to 
be  used  by  the  retarded  readers  in  high  school,  its  content  should 
be  still  further  simplified  in  vocabulary  and  sentence  structure. 
In  its  present  form  it  is  more  suitable  as  supplementary  reading 
for  average  English  classes. 

A  quite  different  type  of  magazine,  poorer  in  respect  to  literary 
quality,  more  simple  in  respect  to  vocabulary  and  sentence 
structure  is  the  American  World.13  This  publication  resembles  a 

11  Lin  Yutang,  The  Importance  of  Living,  p.  379.  New  York:  John  Day 
Company,  Inc.,  in  association  with  Eeynal  and  Hitchcock,  1937. 

12  Columbus,  Ohio :  American  Education  Press,  Inc. 

13  Washington  Square,  New  York:  Language  Research  Institute,  New  York 
University. 
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newspaper  in  form  and  deals  primarily  with  current  events.  It 
also  supplies  questions  to  test  the  articles  read. 

Story  Parade 14  appeals  to  junior-high-school  students  with  the 
more  childish  interests.  Its  general  appearance  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  children’s  magazine  rather  than  a  magazine  for 
adolescents.  It  does  contain,  however,  many  easy-to-read  stories 
and  articles  of  interest  to  teen-age  boys  and  girls. 

Amazing  Stories 15  is  a  magazine  devoted  to  science  and  science- 
fiction  stories. 

Building  America 16  is  a  pictorial  magazine  with  an  emphasis 
on  social  problems. 

Reader’s  Digest 17  eaters  to  the  quest  for  condensation.  Its 
digests  are  varied,  full  of  human  interest,  action,  and  frequently 
dramatic. 

Boys’  Life 18  appeals  to  scouts  and  ex-scouts,  perhaps  more  to 
junior-high-school  than  to  senior-high-school  students.  American 
Boy 19  and  Open  Road  for  Boys 20  are  likewise  popular. 

Popular  Science  Monthly21  almost  always  shows  marked  signs 
of  wear  and  tear  in  any  library  or  classroom  where  it  is  available 
for  free  reading. 

Scholastic22  contains  a  variety  of  interesting  material  including 
fiction  for  high-school  students.  The  junior  edition  is  a  weekly 
for  upper  elementary  grades  and  junior  high  school.  It  contains 
articles  on  books,  movies,  sports,  current  events  and  farm 
products  as  well  as  short  stories. 

Current  Events 23  is  a  little  newspaper  established  more  than 

14  Federal  and  Nineteenth  Streets,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

is  Thomas  Sloane  (Editor).  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 

is  James  E.  Mendenhall  (Editor).  425  West  123rd  Street,  New  York:  Soci¬ 
ety  for  Curriculum  Study,  Inc. 

i7  DeWitt  Wallace,  Lila  Bell  Achison  (Editors).  Pleasantville,  New  York: 
Reader’s  Digest  Association,  Inc. 

is  Dr.  J.  E.  West  (Editor).  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York:  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

19  G.  O.  Ellis  (Editor) .  Detroit,  Michigan :  The  Sprague  Publications,  Inc. 

20  Clayton  H.  Ernst  (Editor) .  Boston,  Mass. :  Open  Road  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

21  Raymond  J.  Brown  (Editor).  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York:  Popular 
Science  Publishing  Company. 

22  M.  R.  Robinson  (Editor) .  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Pittsburgh : 
Scholastic  Corporation. 

23  Dorothy  E.  Reid  (Editor).  400  S.  Front  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio:  Ameri¬ 
can  Education  Press,  Inc. 
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twenty-five  years  ago  which,  as  its  name  implies,  reviews  very 
briefly  the  week’s  news. 

Time 24  is  a  current  events  publication,  more  difficult  in  vocabu¬ 
lary,  appealing  to  senior-high-school  and  college  students. 

The  National  Geographic 25  makes  an  initial  appeal  through  its 
pictures. 

Studies  of  reading  interests  show  that  about  three-fourths  of 
adults  and  almost  all  students  in  high  school  and  college  read 
magazines.  Those  read  by  adults  are  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
sensational  story  type  or  at  best  of  only  medium  quality.  Many 
high  school  students  reported  reading  the  Readers’  Digest ,  Life, 
American  Magazine,  Time,  Good  Housekeeping,  and  Popular 
Mechanics.  Fewer  reported  reading  the  Literary  Digest,  Colliers, 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  and  National  Geographic. 

The  development  of  students’  interests  in  the  better  type  of 
magazine  should  have  a  definite  place  in  the  curriculum.26  By 
encouraging  students  to  bring  magazines  from  home,  a  wide 
variety  of  publications  can  be  perused  and  evaluated.  It  has 
been  shown  that  high  school  students  improve  the  quality  of  their 
magazine  reading  when  good  magazines  are  made  available  to 
them  in  the  school  library  and  they  are  given  time  to  read  them. 

Adaptation  of  Existing  Material 

The  adaptation  of  available  text  and  reference  books  so  that 
they  may  be  comprehended  by  the  poorer  readers  is  often  more 
feasible  than  is  the  preparation  of  new  material.  One  teacher 
expressed  the  problem  as  follows :  ‘  ‘  How  can  I  adapt  material  for 
junior-high-school  boys  and  girls  who  have  reading  ability  equal 
to  pupils  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades?  They  seem  to  resent 
reading  simple,  easily  comprehended  stories,  yet  their  level  of 
ability  hinders  them  from  reading  material  on  their  own  grade- 
level.” 

One  method  of  reducing  the  difficulty  of  existing  material  is 
discussed  and  described  in  the  following  quotation  : 

24  Henry  E.  Luce  (Editor).  330  E.  22nd  Street,  Chicago:  Time,  Inc. 

25  Gilbert  Grosvenor  (Editor).  Washington,  D.  C. :  National  Geographic 
Society,  Publishers. 

26  Jessie  Abbott  and  Bernice  Williams,  “A  Study  of  Children’s  Interest  in 
Magazines,”  Childhood  Education,  IX  (May,  1933),  424-426. 
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‘  ‘  The  present  supply  of  reading  matter  is  adequate  for  the  top 
quarter  or  third  in  ability  and  interest,  but  involves  too  much 
labor  and  frustration  and  produces  too  little  enjoyment  for  the 
majority.  This  state  of  affairs  can  be  somewhat  alleviated  by  an 
analysis  of  a  thousand  or  more  books,  such  as  we  have  described 
and  presented  in  part.  But  a  new  sort  of  supplementary  reading 
is  needed  in  which  the  claims  of  interest  and  comprehensibility 
are  given  deliberate  and  systematic  attention,  and  in  which  the 
development  of  ability  to  read  is  guided  and  aided  from  the  stage 
at  which  the  basic  habits  have  been  taught  and  the  child  can 
understand  by  vision  most  of  the  words  that  he  knows  in  hearing, 
to  the  stage  where  he  knows  8,000  to  12,000  words  and  all  the 
common  constructions  and  is  entirely  free  to  think  when  he  reads. 

‘  ‘  One  desideratum  which  should  indeed  be  an  absolute  require¬ 
ment  of  any  book  in  such  a  graded  collection  is  a  detailed  state¬ 
ment  of  what  words  are  in  it.  The  vocabulary  load  is  the  chief 
force  opposing  comprehension.  We  must  know  what  it  is  in 
order  to  make  good  use  of  a  book  in  helping  pupils  to  read. 

“A  second  desideratum  is  that  words  unknown  to  the  reader 
should  occur  only  rarely.  A  reasonable  standard  is  not  over  1 
in  200. 

“A  third  desideratum  is  that  various  contents  suited  to  various 
degrees  of  age  and  social  maturity  should  be  presented  at  the  same 
level  of  ease  for  reading. 

“A  fourth  is  that  the  adaptation  to  comprehensibility  should 
not  diminish,  but  rather  increase,  the  interest-value  of  the  content. 

“A  fifth  is  that  the  reader  should  be  led  to  like  ‘good’  reading 
better  than  he  otherwise  would. 

“These  desiderata  and  others  of  less  importance  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  modifying  existing  books  according  to  definite  psycho¬ 
logical  principles.  Modifying  books  is  a  risky  business.  Teach¬ 
ers  of  English  and  librarians  are  rightly  suspicious  of  it.  But 
if  the  modifications  are  made  to  fit  fairly  objective  specifications, 
they  will  do  much  less  harm  than  when  they  are  made  by  mere 
personal  opinion,  often  the  opinion  of  someone  who  tends  to  re¬ 
place  what  is  characteristic  and  valuable  in  the  original  by  the 
conventional  style  of  the  hack  writer  of  juveniles.  Defoe  might 
well  rise  from  his  grave  to  object  to  having  his  name  attached  to 
many  of  the  modifications  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
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“My  proposal  would  be  to  make  the  modifications  as  follows 
in  the  case  of  books  by  deservedly  famous  English  writers: 

“1.  Replace  words  probably  unknown  by  words  probably 
known  until  the  number  of  unknown  words  is  down  to  the  desired 
limits.  In  doing  this,  do  not  tamper  with  words  which  the  author 
of  the  original  probably  chose  deliberately  or  with  words  which 
give  a  characteristic  flavor.  .  .  . 

“2.  Replace  the  twenty-five  constructions  listed  below27  by  the 
27  Twenty-five  Hard  or  Rare  Constructions.  (The  identification  number 
is  that  of  the  Thorndike  List  of  Constructions.) 

Subordinate  Statements 

11.  Introduced  by  but,  or  but  that.  Who  knows  but  that  .  .  . 
Adjective  Clauses 

96.  Introduced  by  but  (equals  who,  not).  There  is  no  one  but  Tcnows  it. 
Attendant  Circumstances 

103.  Nominative  absolute.  ABC  being  the  given  triangle,  draw  .  .  . 

104.  Nominative  absolute  inverted.  Given  the  triangle  ABC,  prove  .  .  . 

Cause  (Reason) 

113.  Nominative  absolute.  Society  having  ordained  it,  we  must  conform. 
123.  With  the  .  .  .  that.  The  act  was  the  braver  that  he  stood  quite 
alone. 

Concession 

129.  Though  omitted.  Be  it  never  so  homely,  .  .  . 

130.  As  with  inversion.  Bich  as  he  is,  we  do  not  envy  him. 

135.  For  all  (that).  She  was  strong,  for  all  she  was  so  short. 

138.  Ever  understood,  and  inversion.  Say  what  I  will,  he  always  .  .  . 
Condition 

147.  But  that  (if  not).  We  should  have  come  sooner,  but  that  we  met 
with  an  accident. 

152.  Let  it  be  granted  that.  Let  it  be  granted  that  AB  equals  AC. 
156.  Nominative  absolute.  God  willing,  a  meeting  will  be  held. 

159.  Otherwise  (equals  if  not).  Come  and  hide,  otherwise  he’ll  catch 
you. 

Consequence  (Result) 

173.  Whence.  It  feeds  on  small  birds,  whence  it  is  called  the  Butcher 

bird. 

174.  Wherefore.  .  .  .  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day. 

175.  Infinitive.  What  have  you  done  to  be  treated  so? 

176.  Infinitive  with  for.  You  had  only  to  mention  her  name  for  every 

man  to  rise  up. 

Exception 

200.  Saving.  Saving  his  eyesight,  he  was  as  strong  as  ever. 

201.  Saving  that.  Saving  that  he  looked  up  quickly,  he  gave  no  clue. 
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ordinary  ways  of  expressing  the  fact  or  relation  in  question,  unless 
the  author  probably  chose  the  rare  or  difficult  construction  in 
question  deliberately. 

“3.  Omit  moral,  learned,  and  other  disquisitions  which  will 
prejudice  young  readers  against  the  book  and  the  author. 

“4.  Make  any  other  changes  only  when  the  claims  of  interest 
and  ease  of  reading  are  very  strong. 

‘‘In  the  case  of  translations  these  rules  may  be  relaxed.  The 
author’s  fame  will  not  be  tarnished  if  our  translation  does  not 
use  just  the  exact  equivalents  of  his  adjectives  or  adverbs.”28 

Such  adaptation  is  one  way  of  making  classics  with  their  truth 
and  beauty,  so  essential  to  adolescents,  available  to  them.  Insofar 
as  the  simplification  of  vocabulary  and  sentence  structure  makes 
these  books  easier  to  read,  the  retarded  reader  should  experience 
less  frustration  and  find  more  enjoyment  in  reading  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  changes  are 
such  as  to  make  the  original  style  stilted  and  unnatural,  the 
reader  may  actually  find  the  modified  form  of  the  book  more 
difficult. 

The  Thorndike  Library  embodies  these  principles  and  proce¬ 
dures.29  Although  intended  for  pupils  in  grades  four  to  six, 

Purpose 

224.  Infinitive  the.  The  better  to  see  you,  my  dear. 

Restrictive 

234.  In  that.  He  differed  from  the  rest  in  that  he  disliked  games. 
Denoting  Arrangement  and  Analysis 

287.  What  with  .  .  .  and  what  with.  What  with  the  cold  and  what  with 
the  rain,  we  were  thoroughly  miserable. 

Verbs  Expressing  Habitual  Action 

324.  To  be  given  to.  He  is  given  to  smoking  a  briar. 

Verbs  Expressing  Necessity,  Duty,  etc. 

332.  Cannot  but.  He  cannot  but  feel  she  is  speaking  the  truth. 

This  quotation  is  given  in  detail  in  order  that  teachers  may  have  a  better 
basis  for  judging  the  structural  difficulties  of  books. 

28  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Improving  the  Ability  to  Bead,  pp.  42-45.  New 
York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1935. 

29  The  Thorndike  Library.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company, 
Inc.,  1935. 

First  Series:  (80  cents  a  volume,  students’  edition) 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales,  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
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this  series  of  books  is  not  without  interest  for  junior-  and  senior- 
high-school  students.  Even  mature  readers  still  peruse  with  in¬ 
terest  such  classics  as  Black  Beauty  and  Hawthorne’s  Wonder 
Book.  Another  example  of  adaptation30  of  well-known  stories  is 
the  collection  published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 

One  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  difficulty  is  relative.  For 
every  reader  there  is  probably  a  point  at  which  the  difficulty  of  a 
particular  book  becomes  a  deterrent  rather  than  a  challenge. 

Fact  and  Story  Material 

The  adaptations  of  classics  referred  to  in  the  previous  pages 
represent  only  one  way  of  providing  a  type  of  material  that  will 
help  the  majority  of  the  less  able  pupils  to  get  value  from  reading 
in  school.  Instead  of  attempting  to  simplify  classics,  other  writers 
have  attempted  to  prepare  original  material  specifically  for  re¬ 
tarded  readers.  The  need  for  such  material  is  evident.  A  transi¬ 
tion  type  of  easy  books  is  especially  needed  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  fiction  and  factual  material. 

The  Fact  and  Story  Series 31  is  designed  to  bridge  this  gap  be- 

A  Wonder  Boole,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

Black  Beauty,  by  Anna  Sewell 

Heidi,  by  Johanna  Spyri 

The  Little  Lame  Prince,  by  Miss  Mulack 

The  Water  Babies,  by  Charles  Kingsley 

Pinocchio,  by  C.  Collodi 

Second  Series:  (88  cents  a  volume,  students’  edition) 

The  Arabian  Nights 

A  Boy  of  the  First  Empire,  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
The  King  of  the  Gold  Fiver,  by  John  Buskin,  and 
Cuore,  by  Edmondo  de  Amicis  (in  one  volume) 

Hans  Brinker,  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge 
A  Christmas  Carol,  by  Charles  Dickens  and 
The  Little  Duke,  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge 
Bobinson  Crusoe,  by  Daniel  Defoe. 

so  Gertrude  Moderow,  Mary  Yost  Sandrus,  Josephine  Mitchell,  and  Ernest 
C.  Noyes  (Editors),  Six  Great  Stories.  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1937. 

si  Buth  Strang,  Barbara  S.  Burks,  Helene  Searcy  Puls,  Seven  Days  at  Sea. 
New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1938. 

- .  Here  and  There,  and  Home.  New  York:  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University,  1938. 
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tween  purely  recreational  reading  and  the  study  type  of  read¬ 
ing  which,  although  it  may  be  thoroughly  enjoyable,  requires  a 
different  mental  set  and  somewhat  different  reading  skills.  In 
other  words,  this  series  supplies  transition  reading  matter  be¬ 
tween  juvenile  fiction  and  school  text  and  reference  books. 

The  vocabulary  and  sentence  structure  are  definitely  geared 
to  the  ability  of  retarded  readers  in  high  school:  79  per  cent  of 
the  running  words  used  in  Seven  Bays  at  Sea  are  in  the  Thorn¬ 
dike  first  500  and  89  per  cent  in  the  Thorndike  first  1,000;  76  per 
cent  of  the  words  used  in  the  second  volume,  Here,  There,  and 
Home  are  in  the  Thorndike  first  500  and  85  per  cent  in  the 
Thorndike  first  1,000.  These  percentages  include  repetitions  of 
the  less  familiar  words  which  are  intentionally  repeated  several 
times.  Of  the  words  not  in  the  first  1,000,  many  are  proper 
names  of  persons  and  places  which  do  not  present  a  serious  vo¬ 
cabulary  problem  inasmuch  as  the  reader  merely  recognizes  the 
word  as  the  name  of  a  person  or  place  and  is  not  interrupted  in 
the  continuity  of  his  comprehension  by  its  unfamiliarity.  An¬ 
other  advantage  of  this  particular  series  is  that  it  consists  of 
consecutive  material  which  gives  valuable  practice  in  context 
adjustment  not  provided  by  short  selections. 

Practice  Material  for  Use  in  Remedial  Classes 

A  prominent  feature  of  some  remedial  programs  is  the  special 
practice  exercises  designed  for  developing  specific  reading  skills 
in  which  all  the  members  of  a  class  or  certain  individuals  in  it 
are  deficient.  Although,  in  the  past,  too  much  use  has  been  made 
of  these  artificial  devices  for  improving  reading  comprehension 
and  speed,  they  have  a  place  at  the  point  at  which  the  student 
recognizes  the  need  for  drill  in  a  specific  phase  of  reading  ability. 
Thus  drills  are  useful  insofar  as  they  help  the  student  to  fulfill 
his  purpose.  Apart  from  an  on-going  activity,  drills  may  be¬ 
come  meaningless  and  distasteful  to  the  student.  Requests  for 
information  about  such  material  have  taken  the  following  form : 

‘  ‘  What  practical  help  can  you  give  for  obtaining  reading  mate¬ 
rials  to  use  in  remedial  classes  ? 

“How  may  more  adequate  materials  which  have  been  experi¬ 
mentally  validated  for  the  correction  of  specific  types  of  difficul¬ 
ties  be  obtained?” 
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Certain  principles  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  selecting  practice 
material.  The  first  principle  relates  to  the  writing  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  It  should  be  couched  in  simple  language;  each  new  con¬ 
cept  explained  thoroughly ;  and  unfamiliar  vocabulary  and 
structural  elements  introduced  gradually  and  repeated  in  order 
to  promote  mastery.  In  short,  the  practice  material  should  be 
sufficiently  simple  to  permit  rapid  and  pleasurable  reading.  And 
lots  of  it !  It  should  give  practice  in  the  various  kinds  of  reading 
in  which  students  engage — fiction,  popular  articles,  and  study 
type  of  reading  of  different  degrees  of  difficulty.  In  each  of  these 
areas  the  material  should  be  as  interesting  in  content  and  style  as 
it  is  consistent  with  the  type.  It  should  stimulate  curiosity  and 
the  desire  to  read  ahead ;  it  should  have  intrinsic  value  for  both 
boys  and  girls ;  it  should  help  to  create  new  interests. 

The  second  principle  in  selecting  practice  material  is  that  of 
immediate  usefulness.  The  material  should  be  recognized  as  use¬ 
ful  in  solving  some  problem  which  is  vital  to  the  student  at  the 
time.  Only  recently  has  attention  been  given  to  remedial  read¬ 
ing  material  on  current  social  problems  of  real  interest  to 
adolescents. 

The  third  principle  relates  to  the  repetition  of  skills  previously 
taught  and  the  integration  of  a  variety  of  skills  in  accord  with 
specific  reading  purposes.  Exercises  that  require  the  use  of 
several  skills  at  once  should  be  repeatedly  presented.  The  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  learn ;  he  should  have  suffi¬ 
cient  practice  so  that  what  he  learns  will  stick.  Functional  drill 
should  be  substituted  for  formal  drill  whenever  possible.  Many 
passages  which  present  practically  no  new  vocabulary  should  be 
provided.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  flitting  rapidly  from  one  type 
of  short  artificial  exercise  to  another,  each  different  in  vocabulary, 
sentence  structure,  concept,  and  purpose,  can  produce  effective 
reading  habits  of  the  kind  required  in  order  to  succeed  in  the 
present  junior  and  senior  high  school.  A  certain  uniformity  in  a 
booklet  of  practice  exercises  is  accordingly  an  asset,  not  a  cause 
for  criticism. 

The  fourth  principle  is  that  of  individualization.  The  prac¬ 
tice  material  should  be  suitable  for  or  adaptable  to  individual 
needs  and  abilities.  It  should  serve  the  double  purpose  of  em¬ 
phasizing  correct  interpretation  for  careless  readers  and  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  larger  perception  span  for  word-by-word  readers. 
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The  fifth  principle  is  that  practice  should  be  accompanied  by 
instruction.  Practice  alone  is  not  enough.  In  fact  one  may 
practice  poor  reading  habits  as  well  as  good  ones.  Therefore  the 
teacher  should  help  students  to  discover  for  themselves  effective 
methods  both  of  reading  for  different  purposes  and  of  attacking 
unfamiliar  words  and  phrases.  The  importance  of  correct  prac¬ 
tice  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Students  need  both  instruction 
and  practice  in  the  kinds  of  reading  they  are  required  to  do  in 
different  subjects. 

The  practice  materials  now  on  the  market  have  not  been  “ex¬ 
perimentally  validated.  ’  ’  They  have  only  been  more  or  less  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  by  use — an  experiential  rather  than  an  experi¬ 
mental  validation.  The  following  are  some  of  the  practice  books, 
arranged  roughly  in  order  of  difficulty,  which  have  appeared  to 
be  useful  with  different  groups  of  high-school  and  college 
students : 

Arthur  I.  Gates  and  Celeste  C.  Peardon.  Practice  Exercises  in  Beading. 
Book  V,  Types  A,  B,  C,  D.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  1933.  Each  type,  per  package  of  10,  $2.65.  Specimen  set  of  four  types 
for  any  grade,  $1.05,  with  manual. 

Although  designed  for  elementary-school  grades,  these  practice  exercises 
may  be  used  with  retarded  readers  in  junior  high  school. 

Gerald  A.  Yoakam,  William  C.  Bagley,  and  Philip  A.  Knowlton,  Beading  to 
Learn  Series.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1937.  Book  I:  Pp.  xv 
+  401.  $.84. 

This  series,  while  designed  as  part  of  the  constructive  program  for  the 
improvement  of  reading  in  the  elementary  grades,  may  be  profitably  used  in 
remedial  work  in  high  school.  The  selections  dealing  with  such  subjects  as 
telegraphy,  aviation,  community  health,  voyages  of  discovery,  and  exploration 
appeal  to  vital  interests  of  high-school  students. 

McCall-Crabb  Standard  Test  Lessons  in  Beading.  1925.  New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  $.25. 

Each  of  these  lessons  consists  of  a  single  paragraph  followed  by  a  number 
of  questions  concerning  it.  The  reading  matter  becomes  more  difficult  of  com¬ 
prehension  with  each  new  lesson.  The  following  account32  illustrates  the 
effective  use  of  this  material :  The  test  lessons  were  used  in  the  lower  sections 
of  a  ninth-grade  class.  Ten  minutes  twice  a  week  were  allotted  for  each 
lesson.  After  the  ten-minute  period  the  students  exchanged  booklets  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  correct  answers.  The  booklets,  properly  graded,  were  then  returned 
to  their  owners.  Every  student  made  a  graph  of  his  own  progress  from  week 

32  Sydney  A.  Farbish,  ‘ 1  An  Experiment  in  Bemedial  Beading,  ’  ’  English 
Journal,  XXII  (September,  1933),  585-87. 
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to  week.  When  retested  with  another  form  of  the  Thorndike-McCall  Silent 
Reading  Test,  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  students  had  gained  as  much  as 
forty-five  months  in  reading  age.  These  practice  exercises  used  as  described 
above  appear  to  be  effective  in  improving  the  specific  kind  of  reading  ability 
practiced. 

Ruth  Strang,  Barbara  S.  Burks,  Helene  S.  Puls,  Seven  Days  at  Sea,  and 
Here,  There,  and  Home.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1938.  Pp.  viii  +  117.  $1.00.  Pp.  vii  +  120.  $1.00. 

A  continued  faet-and-story  type  of  exercise. 

Carol  Hovious.  Flying  the  Printways;  Experience  through  Reading.  New 
York:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1938.  Pp.  xii  +  525.  $1.40.  Test  booklet. 
$.10. 

This  well-organized  book  contains  modern  and  entertaining  stories  about 
making  movies,  flying  airplanes,  and  other  things  boys  and  girls  like  to  read 
about.  At  the  same  time  it  gives  stimulating  hints  as  to  methods  of  getting 
the  pattern  of  the  author’s  thought,  of  following  directions,  of  building  a 
good  vocabulary,  and  of  finding  main  ideas  and  important  words  and  details. 
Each  chapter  provides  opportunities  for  the  student  to  check  his  reading  rate 
and  comprehension. 

Carol  Hovious,  Following  Printed  Trails.  New  York:  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company,  1936.  Pp.  x  +  371.  $1.32. 

This  book  covers  approximately  the  same  reading  skills  as  Flying  the  Print- 
ways,  but  is  more  difficult  and  slightly  more  artificial  in  its  practice  exercises. 

Angela  M.  Broening,  Frederick  H.  Law,  Mary  S.  Wilkinson,  and  Caroline 
L.  Ziegler,  Beading  for  SMll.  New  York:  Noble  and  Noble,  Inc.,  1936.  Pp. 
xiii  +  399.  $1.30. 

This  practice  material  for  high-school  use  contains  reading  material  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  from  numerous  sources.  The  authors  claim  objective  evidence  of 
usefulness  of  this  material  in  improving  silent  reading  and  literary  apprecia¬ 
tion.  An  especially  good  feature  is  its  provision  for  individual  differences 
while  working  with  groups. 

Pearl  E.  Knight  and  Arthur  E.  Traxler,  Bead  and  Comprehend.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1937.  Pp.  ix  +  233.  $1.28. 

A  well-Organized,  sound,  carefully-developed  practice  book  giving  systematic 
practice  in  skimming,  newspaper  reading,  getting  the  main  idea,  general  im¬ 
pression,  and  details.  A  chapter  each  is  devoted  to  word  study  and  the  use 
of  the  dictionary,  and  a  short  chapter  to  the  appreciation  of  figurative 
language. 

William  A.  McCall,  Luella  B.  Cook,  and  George  W.  Norvell,  Experiments  in 
Beading,  Books  One,  Two,  and  Three.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1934.  Each  book,  $0.40. 

These  books  give  practice  in  accuracy,  comprehension,  interpretation,  mem¬ 
ory,  and  rate;  they  serve  for  practice  in  oral  as  well  as  in  silent  reading. 
Separate  norms  are  given  for  comprehension  and  memory.  Students  experi¬ 
ment  on  themselves  and  enter  scores  and  data  in  the  workbooks. 
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Mabel  A.  Bessey  and  Isabelle  P.  Coffin,  Beading  through  Precis.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  Inc.,  1934.  Pp.  ix  +  250.  $1.00. 

- ,  Beading  for  Understanding.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century 

Company,  Inc.,  1936.  Pp.  xiv  +  325.  $1.00. 

These  books  emphasize  getting  the  pattern  of  the  author ’s  thought  logically 
and  in  good  form. 

Eachel  Salisbury,  Better  Work  Habits:  A  Practice  Book  on  the  Thought 
Side  of  Beading  and  Composition.  Chicago :  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company, 
1932.  Pp.  219.  $0.60. 

This  book  likewise  emphasizes  getting  and  expressing  the  author ’s  thought. 

Euth  Strang,  The  Study  Type  of  Beading  Exercises.  New  York:  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1935.  Pp.  112.  $.40.  Manual  $.30. 

This  booklet  of  practice  exercises  consists  of  twenty-two  articles  of  1,000 
words  each,  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the  theory  of  reading,  such  as 
characteristics  of  efficient  readers,  hygiene  of  reading,  improvement  of  eye- 
movements,  meaningful  words,  and  the  like.  Each  article  is  introduced  with 
a  direction  which  guides  the  student  into  ‘ 1  purposeful  ’  ’  reading.  At  the  end 
of  the  booklet  space  is  provided  for  recording  the  speed  and  comprehension  of 
each  article  attained  in  reading  the  exercise,  as  well  as  for  other  reading  done 
by  the  student.  These  exercises  have  the  double  value  of  giving  the  high- 
school  or  college  student  insight  into  the  reading  process  at  the  same  time  that 
he  is  getting  practice  in  reading  material  similar  in  form  to  that  in  his  text 
and  reference  books. 

Holland  Eoberts  and  Helen  Eand,  Let’s  Bead!  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  1937.  Pp.  xix  +  598.  $1.44. 

This  practice  book  consists  of  a  series  of  selections  about  animals,  real  live 
boys  and  girls,  movies  and  other  topics  high  in  interest  value.  The  number  of 
words  in  each  selection  is  given  so  that  the  student  may  readily  compute  his 
rate  of  reading  each  passage.  Each  selection  is  preceded  by  a  sentence  or 
two  that  arouses  interest  or  gives  a  purpose  for  the  reading.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  give  specific  instruction  in  how  to  read  this  kind  of  material.  Except 
insofar  as  the  questions  give  the  student  hints  as  to  method  of  reading,  he 
would  have  to  depend  upon  the  teacher  for  training  in  reading.  The  selec¬ 
tions  in  the  book  supply  excellent  practice  material  of  the  popular  article  type. 

Walter  B.  Pitkin,  The  Art  of  Bapid  Beading.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  1929.  Pp.  x  +  233.  $2.50. 

The  practice  exercises  in  this  book  are  strongly  motivated  by  an  introduc¬ 
tory  chapter  which  discusses  in  a  lively  manner  the  advantages  of  rapid  read¬ 
ing  and  makes  the  reader  feel  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  increase  speed 
without  sacrificing  the  optimum  of  comprehension.  Although  the  remarks  in 
the  book  are  directed  to  the  adult,  especially  to  the  business  man,  the  college 
student  should  also  find  them  interesting.  Pitkin  presents  passages  each  with 
its  given  time  limit.  These  selections  vary  in  length  from  a  short  paragraph 
to  an  article  of  eighteen  pages.  The  reader  is  instructed  to  try  to  read  the 
section  in  the  time  suggested.  Similar  practice  with  material  of  different  de- 
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grees  of  difficulty  is  also  provided.  Exercises  designed  to  increase  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  material  read  consist  of  selections  which  require  the  reader  to  recall 
the  facts  in  each  paragraph  and  to  state  each  fact  in  the  form  of  a  declarative 
sentence. 

Herbert  Moore,  Heading  and  Study  Aids:  A  Manual  for  College  Freshmen 
and  Senior  High  School  Students.  Holyoke,  Massachusetts:  Anker  Printing 
Co.,  1935.  Pp.  87.  $1.00. 

Part  I  tells  the  student  how  to  plan  a  schedule,  read  efficiently,  take  notes, 
memorize,  prepare  for  and  take  an  examination.  Part  II  contains  exercises 
in  vocabulary,  paragraph  comprehension,  and  eye-movements.  The  vocabu¬ 
lary  exercises  are  especially  detailed  and  well  prepared. 

Edward  A.  Tenney,  Intelligent  Reading.  New  York:  F.  S.  Croft’s  and 
Company,  1938.  Pp.  ix  +  363.  $2.00. 

This  is  the  first  practice  book  emphasizing  the  slow  interpretation  of  words, 
sentences,  and  paragraphs,  in  terms  of  the  author’s  mood  and  intent  as  well 
as  the  sense  and  contextual  meaning  of  the  words.  The  book  is  almost  as 
useful  in  writing  as  in  reading  problems. 

Special  practice  should  be  extended  to  reading  in  all  school 
subjects.  If  progress  in  reading  is  to  be  made  and  the  general 
level  of  scholarship  is  to  be  raised,  the  skills  which  students  learn 
through  special  practice  exercises  must  be  applied  in  their  other 
reading.  Used  in  these  and  other  ways  practice  exercises  may 
provide  motivation  for  better  reading,  for  diagnosis  of  difficulties 
by  the  student  himself  as  well  as  by  the  teacher,  for  setting  stand¬ 
ards  of  efficient  reading  in  non-fiction  type  of  material,  and  for 
practice  in  the  improvement  of  important  reading  abilities. 

For  gifted  well-prepared  teachers  with  extensive  library  facili¬ 
ties  practice  books  are  unnecessary,  for  such  teachers  can  plan 
with  each  pupil  individually  a  valuable  progression  of  reading 
experiences.  For  overburdened  teachers  with  little  background 
in  the  theory  and  procedures  of  reading  instruction,  the  practice 
books  provide  suggestions  and  materials  which  they  can  use  to 
good  advantage. 

To  these  practice  books  may  be  added  several  books  on  the 
theory  of  reading  and  study : 

Fuller,  H.  H.,  and  Weaver,  A.  T.  Sow  to  Read  Aloud:  A  Guide  to  Interpre¬ 
tive  Reading.  New  York:  Silver  Burdett  and  Company,  1935.  Pp.  xvii 
+ 190. 

Kitson,  Harry  D.  How  to  Use  Your  Mind  (revised).  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 

Lippincott  Company,  1926.  Pp.  224. 

McNelly,  Alston  Ellis.  Study  Mastery.  Chicago:  Lyons,  1934.  Pp.  212. 
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Wrenn,  C.  Gilbert,  and  Cole,  Luella.  How  to  Bead  Rapidly  and  Well .  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  California:  Stanford  University  Press,  1935.  Pp.  16. 

Mechanical  Features 

Size  of  type  and  other  mechanical  features  of  a  book  make  it 
easier  or  more  difficult  for  students  to  read.  Students  themselves 
say  that  small  print,  glossy  paper,  lack  of  illustrations,  and  un¬ 
wieldy  size  make  a  book  uninteresting  and  hard  to  read. 

Hollingworth33  has  briefly  summarized  as  follows  the  results 
of  investigations  relating  to  the  most  important  mechanical 
features  on  which  Tinker34  has  done  extensive  research : 

1.  Length  of  line. — The  line  should  be  neither  too  long  nor  too 
short.  The  optimum  length  appears  to  be  about  three  to  four 
inches.  The  short  line  set  in  double  column  on  large  pages  might 
well  be  used  more  than  it  is. 

2.  Size  of  print. — The  letters  should  be  neither  too  large  nor 
too  small.  Ten-point  type  is  favored  above  the  primary  grades. 

3.  Spacing. — Care  should  be  given  to  “proper  spacing,  regular 
indentations,  and  uniform  leading  of  lines.” 

4.  Contrast  of  print  and  paper. — Black  lettering  on  white  paper 
gives  the  optimum  contrast  with  resulting  distinctness  of  letters.35 

5.  Absence  of  glare. — Glare  may  be  lessened  by  avoiding  shiny 
paper  and  wrong  illumination.36 

6.  Design  of  type.37 — Lower  case  is  more  legible  than  capitals. 
The  clearness  of  type  is  more  important  than  size  of  type  per  se. 

33  Harry  L.  Hollingworth,  Educational  Psychology,  p.  323.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton-Century  Company,  Inc.,  1933. 

34  M.  A.  Tinker,  ‘ ‘  Studies  in  Scientific  Typography  for  Children,  ’  ’  Psycho¬ 
logical  Bulletin,  XXXII  (November,  1935),  703-704.  See  also,  ‘‘Pacts  Con¬ 
cerning  Hygiene,  Illumination,  Intensity.”  School  and  Society,  XLYII 
(January  22,  1938),  120-21. 

35  H.  A.  Webster  and  M.  A.  Tinker,  “The  Influence  of  Paper  Surface  on 
the  Perceptibility  of  Print,”  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  XIX  (April, 
1935),  145-47;  and  F.  N.  Stanton  and  H.  E.  Burtt,  “Influence  of  Surface 
and  Tint  of  Paper  on  Speed  of  Reading,  ”  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 
XIX  (December,  1935),  683-93. 

36  For  studies  of  the  relation  of  illumination  to  reading  see  Miles  A.  Tinker, 
“Cautions  Concerning  Illumination  Intensities  Used  for  Reading,”  American 
Journal  of  Optometry,  XII  (February,  1935),  43-51;  and  “Hygienic  Light¬ 
ing  in  the  Home,”  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  XXX  (March,  1938),  150-55. 

37  H.  A.  Webster  and  Miles  A.  Tinker,  ‘  ‘  The  Influence  of  Type  Face  on  the 
Legibility  of  Print,”  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  XIX  (February,  1935), 
43-52. 
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Type  with  a  bold  stroke  and  plenty  of  white  within  the  outlines 
of  the  letters  and  between  the  letters  stands  out  most  clearly. 

All  of  the  factors  mentioned  are  bound  up  together ;  one  affects 
the  other.  Thus  the  type,  the  line,  the  space  between  lines,  and 
absence  of  glare  should  all  be  considered  in  judging  the  legibility 
of  a  type  page. 

Progression  in  Reading  Materials 

The  principle  of  beginning  at  the  student’s  present  level  of 
reading  ability  is  no  more  fundamental  than  the  principle  of 
progressing  beyond  his  initial  level  as  rapidly  as  his  increased 
proficiency  warrants.  The  particular  progression  will  vary  with 
the  interests  and  needs  of  the  individual  and  his  active  application 
of  instruction.  Accordingly,  the  general  plan  here  outlined  is 
only  a  rough  chart  for  the  teacher’s  guidance,  not  a  blue  print  to 
be  followed  mechanically. 

With  seriously  retarded  readers  the  picture  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  now  available  are  useful  in  directing  pupils’  attention  to 
books.  They  enjoy  such  picture  books  as  Castle  Number  Nine 
and  any  of  the  numerous  magazines  featuring  up-to-the-minute 
photographs  of  world  events.  These  could  be  used  as  “table 
books.”  For  a  book  to  take  home  to  read,  one  of  the  Thorndike 
Library  or  one  of  the  easiest  books  listed  on  pages  286  to  291  would 
be  appropriate.  Eighth-grade  boys  are  interested  in  adventure 
stories,  especially  of  aviation,  and  eighth-grade  girls  in  such 
simple,  humorous  stories  of  home  life  as  Tinny  Applegay.  The 
Alcott  books  still  appeal  to  many  ninth-grade  girls  and  are  simple 
in  vocabulary  and  sentence  structure.  Fortunately  many  avia¬ 
tion  stories  which  appeal  to  both  high-school  boys  and  girls  are 
simply  written.  For  still  more  mature  retarded  readers  the 
simplified  material  on  social  problems  and  popular  science  pre¬ 
pared  for  adult  readers  is  a  welcome  addition.  The  popular  factual 
type  of  material  is  useful  in  bridging  the  gap  between  fiction  and 
the  too  concentrated  factual  content  of  many  textbooks  and  refer¬ 
ence  books. 

The  Development  of  Reading  Interests  and  Tastes 

‘  ‘  Reading  gives  a  man  a  certain  charm  and  flavor,  which  is  the 
entire  object  of  reading.  .  .  .  Reading  for  the  cultivation  of  per- 
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sonal  charm  of  appearance  and  flavor  in  speech  is  then,  according 
to  Hyang,  the  only  admissible  kind  of  reading.  .  .  .  ”38 

The  importance  of  the  development  of  reading  interests  and 
tastes  has  already  been  mentioned  and  needs  only  to  be  sum¬ 
marized  here.  The  results  of  many  investigations  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  concretely  in  the  books  recommended;  much  of  this 
material  reflects  the  older  emphasis  on  standard  fiction.  Genera¬ 
lizations  are  not  warranted  in  view  of  the  somewhat  narrowly 
selected  groups  studied;  the  inadequacy  of  the  methods  used  to 
obtain  the  genuine,  rather  than  the  alleged  interests  of  boys  and 
girls ;  and  the  lack  of  information  on  reading  interests  of  children 
under  “  conditions  of  exposure  to  wide  varieties  of  reading  ma¬ 
terials.”39  Moreover,  tastes  and  interests  are  individual  and 
their  uniqueness  should  be  respected  and  encouraged.40  The 
reading  interests  of  any  particular  group  studied  are  largely  de¬ 
termined  by  the  books  and  magazines  available  to  them,  the 
standards  that  have  been  set  in  school  and  by  the  community, 
competition  of  other  leisure-time  activities,  and  other  factors  in 
the  local  situation. 

Moreover,  the  studies  of  existing  reading  interests  should  not 
be  designated  as  ideal.  People’s  present  interests  may  be  im¬ 
proved.  Taste  in  reading  is  not  predetermined;  it  develops  in  a 
favorable  environment  with  proper  stimulation  and  guidance. 

Methods  of  studying  reading  interests. — A  cumulative  reading 
record  of  students  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  grade  would 
make  an  interesting  developmental  study.41  Reading  interests  of 
individual  students  should  be  studied  over  a  period  of  years. 

An  essential  factor  is  accuracy  of  the  record — the  record 
should  be  authentic.  One  way  to  increase  this  authenticity  is  to 
keep  the  record  parallel  with  the  reading  activity,  not  in  retro¬ 
spect.  Another  safeguard  is  to  require  some  kind  of  oral  or 

38  Lin  Yutang,  The  Importance  of  Living,  pp.  378-79.  New  York:  John 
Day  Company,  Ine.,  in  association  with  Reynal  and  Hitchcock,  1937. 

39  Jean  Betzner  and  R.  L.  Lyman,  “The  Development  of  Reading  Interests 
and  Tastes,”  The  Teaching  of  Beading:  A  Second  Beport,  Part  I,  p.  189. 
Thirty-Sixth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 
Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  1937. 

49  Jeannette  H.  Foster,  “An  Approach  to  Fiction  through  the  Character¬ 
istics  of  Its  Readers.”  Library  Quarterly,  VI  (April,  1936),  124-74. 

41  Ruth  C.  Schoonover,  ‘  ‘  The  Negaunee  Reading  Experiment,  ’  ’  English 
Journal  (College  Edition),  XXVI  (September,  1937),  527-37. 
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written  evidence  that  the  student  actually  read  the  book.  Ac¬ 
curacy  is  further  encouraged  by  a  school  atmosphere  that 
encourages  frankness. 

Another  factor  is  the  evaluation  of  the  quality  of  the  reading. 
Quality  is  usually  appraised  by  comparing  the  books  read  with 
those  on  one  or  more  approved  reading  lists  such  as  Home  Reading 
and  Leisure  Reading  prepared  by  the  National  Council  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  English,  Recreational  Reading  by  the  American  Library 
Association,  and  the  Book  Review  Digest.  A  more  subtle  type  of 
evaluation  would  be  in  terms  of  improvement  in  an  individual’s 
taste.  Even  books  below  a  general  standard  might  well  represent 
a  marked  advance  in  quality  for  certain  individuals. 

Results  of  studies  of  interests. — The  majority  of  investigations 
have  been  concerned  with  what  students  say  they  read.  Less 
attention  has  been  given  to  why  they  like  certain  kinds  of  reading 
material  and  still  less  attention  to  ways  in  which  they  have  been 
stimulated  to  read  more  books  of  a  better  quality.  The  reading 
interests  of  teachers  is  a  most  important  field  of  study,  because 
teachers  influence  the  development  of  the  reading  interests  of 
their  pupils. 

Although  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the  kind  of  material 
read  by  certain  groups42  of  high-school  and  college  students, 
encouraging  features  may  be  discovered  in  any  situation.  Old 
favorites  in  juvenile  fiction  predominate  in  popularity  among 
junior-high-school  boys  and  girls.  They  include  among  the  maga¬ 
zines  which  they  like  best  the  American  Boy,  Boys’  Life,  and  the 
National  Geographic.  As  they  progress  through  high  school, 
under  wise  guidance,  they  become  more  interested  in  books  of 
travel  and  biography  and  social  science.  Bright  children  spend 
more  time  in  reading  than  in  any  other  leisure-time  activity  and 
their  choice  of  books  is  definitely  superior  to  that  of  the  general 
population. 

Seniors  in  certain  high  schools  have  been  found  to  report  the 
reading  of  significantly  better  books  than  have  college  freshmen.43 
Although  more  than  50  per  cent  of  high-school  and  college  stu- 

42  William  R.  Cain  and  Francis  J.  Brown,  ‘  ‘  An  Evaluation  of  the  Outside 
Reading  Interests  of  a  Group  of  Senior-High-School  Pupils,’ ’  Journal  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Sociology,  Y  (March,  1932),  437-42. 

43  Salibelle  Royster,  ‘ 1  Reading  Tastes  of  Twelfth-Grade  Pupils,  ’  ’  Educa¬ 
tion,  LVI  (February,  1936),  369-71. 
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dents  do  some  independent  reading,  it  is  discouraging  to  note 
the  failure  of  many  college  students  to  read  any  material  which 
is  not  assigned  in  their  courses.  Perhaps  this  condition  is  more 
an  indictment  of  the  college  than  of  the  students,  their  abilities, 
or  their  interests.  If  the  college  overcrowds  the  student’s  day 
with  an  overabundance  of  assigned  work,  it  is  only  natural  that 
for  recreation  he  should  turn  to  activities  other  than  reading. 

Improvement  is  possible. — There  is  some  evidence  that  reading 
interests  and  tastes  can  be  improved.  There  is  no  need  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  remain  on  a  moron  level  of  reading  interest.  One  of  the 
most  extensive  studies44  of  the  reading  interests  of  high-school 
pupils  indicated  that  teachers  definitely  influence  the  choice  of 
books  their  pupils  read  outside  of  school  but  not  their  choice  of 
periodical  literature.  There  is  need  for  guidance  in  leisure  read¬ 
ing  and  for  training  in  reading  skills  which  will  make  other  read¬ 
ing  than  fiction  fascinating.  Guidance  implies  a  knowledge  of  the 
interests,  the  abilities,  and  the  backgrounds  of  the  students  as  well 
as  wide  acquaintance  with  books  and  the  appeals  which  books 
make  to  boys  and  girls.  The  reading  material  for  a  particular 
student  should  be  simple  enough  so  that  he  can  read  it  without 
strain  or  sense  of  failure.  At  the  same  time  it  should  tie  up  with 
his  interests  and  motives.  The  first  problem,  therefore,  is  to  find 
out  what  the  individual  really  wants  to  read  about.  Beginning 
with  material  related  to  his  present  interests  and  daily  experience, 
the  teacher  should  lead  the  student  into  paths  of  more  and  more 
valuable  content.  A  series  of  “Adventure  Ladders”  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dora  V.  Smith  provides  lists  of  books  which  are  progres¬ 
sively  more  mature.  Thus  a  high-school  student  might  begin  with 
Tarzan  of  the  Apes,  progress  to  the  Call  of  the  Wild,  and  then  to 
Jim  Davis  and  Moby  Dick.  For  a  student  to  make  such  progress, 
effort  on  his  part  is  necessary,  but  it  should  be  effort  without  a 
feeling  of  strain.  Such  factors  as  format,  which  has  already  been 
discussed,  pleasant  conditions  for  reading,  and  a  teacher  who  her¬ 
self  shows  a  genuine  enjoyment  of  books  are  important  supple¬ 
ments  to  an  environment  rich  in  reading  material. 

Methods  of  stimulating  interest  in  reading. — To  make  good 
books  and  magazines  available  in  quantity  is  a  strategic  point  of 
attack  on  the  problem  of  improving  reading  interests  and  tastes. 

44  Stella  S.  Center  and  Gladys  L.  Persons,  ‘  ‘  Leisure  Reading  of  High  School 
Students,”  English  Journal,  XXV  (November,  1936),  717-26. 
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It  has  been  shown  that  students  increase  their  reading  of  good 
books  and  magazines  if  these  are  made  easily  accessible  to  them. 
The  library  in  a  dormitory,  sorority,  or  a  fraternity  house  is  be¬ 
coming  an  increasingly  important  part  of  college  life  and  its  value 
in  improving  the  reading  habits  and  tastes  of  students  has  been 
demonstrated.45 

Mere  exposure  to  a  large  number  and  wide  variety  of  attractive 
books  will  insure  improvement  of  students’  reading  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases;  it  will  not  make  all  students  good  readers.  As 
the  old  proverb  goes — “You  can  lead  a  horse  to  the  water,  but 
you  can’t  make  him  drink.”  In  order  that  an  enriched  reading 
environment  produce  extensive  and  discriminating  readers,  read¬ 
ing  must  be  made  popular.  Recreational  reading  classes  meeting 
biweekly  in  comfortable  homelike  rooms,  or  out  of  doors  in  good 
weather ;  book  clubs ;  and  discussion  groups  supply  the  stimulus 
to  read  that  comes  from  the  social  situation  and  the  give  and  take 
of  group  discussion.  Skillful  teachers  have  used  many  ways  of 
systematically  building  reading  interests.  4  4  By  providing  psycho¬ 
logically  sound  incentives  other  than  coercion,  rewards,  exemp¬ 
tions,  and  school  marks,  it  is  possible  to  insure  practically  100  per 
cent  participation  and  interest  in  an  extensive  reading  pro¬ 
gram.  ’  ’46  In  one  situation  the  actual  number  of  books  read  were 
as  follows: 


Year 

Number  of 
Students 

Total  Number 
of  Books  Bead 

Average  Number 
of  Books  per 
Student 

1928-29  . 

682 

10,000 

15 

1929-30  . 

637 

18,460 

29 

1930-31  . 

670 

36,868 

55 

Another  consideration  in  building  a  stimulating  reading  en¬ 
vironment  is  the  students’  endorsement  of  the  books  which  they 
enjoy  and  find  worth  reading.  The  students’  estimate  of  the  book 
may  be  given  orally  to  the  class  or  a  club  group,  written  and  filed 
in  the  library  for  reference,  posted  on  the  bulletin  board,  or 
printed  in  the  school  or  town  paper.  Initial  antagonism  and 

45  B.  Lamar  Johnson,  “Stephens  College  Library  Experiment, ’ *  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  Journal,  IV  (April,  1934),  358-61. 

4 6  Ruth  C.  Schoonover,  “The  Negaunee  Beading  Experiment,”  English 
Journal  (College  Edition),  XXVI  (September,  1937),  5. 
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unrest  of  retarded  readers  is  frequently  dissipated  when  these 
boys  and  girls  are  allowed  to  read  books  of  their  own  choice. 
There  is  some  evidence47  that  when  certain  classes  of  students  are 
permitted  a  choice  of  books,  they  read  more  and  gain  more  in  com¬ 
prehension  than  when  they  are  required  to  read  the  traditional 
classics  which  are  inappropriate  to  their  level  of  ability.  Cham¬ 
berlain48  stimulated  extensive  reading  on  the  part  of  junior  and  of 
senior  high-school  classes  centering  around  the  problem  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  place  in  world  relationships. 

What  the  teacher  and  the  librarian  inevitably  lack  in  perfect 
understanding  of  students’  interests  and  motivation,  they  may 
compensate  for  by  their  greater  skill  in  presenting  intriguing 
features  of  various  books.  If  they  find  students  interested  in  cer¬ 
tain  books,  they  can  suggest  other  similar  books.  For  example,  a 
boy  who  liked  Nordhoff’s  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty  should  be  told 
about  Hawes’  Dark  Frigate  and  Mutineers,  Kingsley’s  Westward 
Ho!  and  Dana’s  Two  Years  before  the  Mast.  One  town  librarian 
visits  the  school  at  intervals  and  displays  some  of  the  new  books 
so  effectively  that  many  children  patronize  the  library  following 
her  talk. 

Successful  stimulation  and  development  of  reading  interests, 
like  other  good  things,  require  time.  Not  only  should  time  be 
given  to  the  discussion  of  books  by  teachers,  librarians,  and  stu¬ 
dents,  but  approximately  five  minutes  should  be  made  available 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period  for  withdrawing  and  returning 
books.  Time  for  ‘ 1  free  ’  ’  reading  should  be  provided  during  school 
hours. 

There  is  a  golden  mean  in  the  amount  of  checking  and  appraisal 
required.  A  certain  amount  of  checking,  either  orally  or  on  cards 
containing  new-type  tests,  is  a  stimulus  to  more  effective  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  books  read.49  Too  many  reports,  drills,  and  tests, 

47  Lenore  L.  Anders,  ‘  ‘  Remedial  Effects  of  a  Free  Reading  Program  in 
Ninth  Year  English,”  English  Journal,  XXV  (December,  1936),  851-56. 

48  Essie  Chamberlain,  ‘  ‘  International-Mindedness  Through  Books,  ’  ’ 
English  Journal,  XXII  (May,  1933),  382-91. 

49  See  report  suggested  in  Evaluation  of  Beading,  pp.  7-13.  Progressive 
Educational  Association  Evaluation  in  the  Eighth  Year  Study  Bulletin  No.  4. 
Columbus,  Ohio:  Ohio  State  University,  January,  1936;  W.  W.  Hatfield, 
Cumulative  Beading  Becord,  1939,  211  West  68th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  and 
Rowena  K.  Keyes,  Students’  Beading  Beport  Booh.  New  York:  Noble  and 
Noble,  Inc.,  1939.  25  cents. 
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on  the  other  hand,  take  all  the  joy  out  of  the  process  of  voluntary 
reading.  The  wise  teacher  will  correct  errors  in  reading  and  pro¬ 
nunciation  in  special  practice  periods  rather  than  interrupt  the 
continuity  of  the  pupil’s  interest  in  the  selection  he  is  reading. 
The  ideal  is  to  promote  a  balanced  program  of  activities,  includ¬ 
ing  reading,  through  the  incentive  of  enjoyment  and  satisfaction 
of  the  activities  themselves. 

The  following  quotation  presents  irrefutable  reasons  for  devel¬ 
oping  reading  interests  and  habits : 

.  .  .  “For  a  good  book  is  a  solid  thing.  It  is  not  the  passing 
sound  of  an  unknown  voice  speaking  out  of  the  air  for  a  moment, 
nor  for  an  hour  or  two  the  glimpse  of  unknown  people  playing 
upon  a  screen,  to  fade  into  the  darkness  of  vague  memory  when 
we  leave  them  to  go  home.  A  good  book  is  a  permanent  thing, 
to  be  read,  thought  about,  enjoyed,  read  again  as  often  as  one 
likes,  and  so  to  become  food  for  the  brain  and  sustenance  for  the 
heart.  The  people  in  books  are  lasting  friends,  always  there  to 
be  turned  to  and  remembered.  And  books  can  do  what  nothing 
else  in  the  world  can — they  carry  from  nation  to  nation  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  civilization,  the  comfort  of  philosophy,  the  beauty  of 
poetry,  the  excitement  of  stories.  They  bring  the  world  and 
friends  to  lonely  people  in  remote  places  and  they  bring  them  in 
stable  permanent  ways.  I  can  never  forget  that,  for  I  grew  up 
an  alien  child  in  a  country  not  my  own.  I  saw  few  white  faces. 
I  never  heard  my  own  tongue  upon  the  streets  or  in  the  country¬ 
side.  But  I  was  not  lonely,  for  books  spoke  to  me  in  my  own  lan¬ 
guage,  and  when  at  last  I  came  home  to  my  own  land  I  did  not 
find  it  strange,  because  books  had  told  me  what  America  is.  Just 
as  when  I  went  to  England  I  was  at  home,  because  years  before 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  Jane  Austen  and  George  Eliot,  had  built 
England  into  me.  And  Flaubert  and  de  Maupassant  had  given 
me  France,  and  Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky  had  given  me  Russia.  I 
tell  you,  if  you  are  closing  your  time  to  books,  you  are  missing  the 
real  world  and  great  people.  For  it  is  into  their  books  that 
people  who  think  and  feel  and  wonder  put  the  best  of  themselves. 
What  is  most  permanent  to  him,  the  most  of  worth,  a  man  puts 
down  on  paper  and  calls  it  a  book.  He  does  not  do  it,  he  cannot 
do  it,  in  fifteen  minutes  before  a  microphone,  or,  smeared  with 
grease  paint,  before  a  camera.  In  the  silence  and  quiet  of  his 
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study  he  writes  what  he  most  deeply  believes,  writes  poetry  or 
story  or  philosophy;  and  reading  what  he  writes,  we  become  his 
companions,  and  his  thoughts  stimulate  and  feed  our  own.  .  .  . 
Much  of  the  emptiness  of  the  modern  mind,  the  hunger  of  the 
modern  spirit,  is  because  we  feed,  or  try  to  feed,  too  much  upon 
the  present.  .  .  .  One  has  to  dig  deep  to  achieve  the  poise  of  spirit, 
the  richness  of  mind,  which  give  one  the  qualities  that  mean  per¬ 
sonality.  Such  things  cannot  be  got  except  by  submitting  mind 
to  the  best  of  the  past  and  the  present,  and  the  concentrated  best 
is  in  good  books.  Take  time,  then,  to  read  good  books,  for  here 
are  the  deepest  wells  of  the  human  spirit.  ’ ,50 

Questions  to  Test  Your  Own  Reading  of  Chapter  Eight 

1.  "Why  is  it  difficult  to  present  a  list  of  books  suitable  for 

retarded  readers  in  a  particular  high  school  or  college  ? 

2.  Describe  the  scope  of  reading  material  for  a  given  high- 

school  or  college  class. 

3.  "What  are  some  of  the  factors  that  affect  the  difficulty  of  a 

book  for  a  high-school  or  college  student?  Discuss  each 
factor. 

4.  Discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  adaptation  of  available 

books  to  the  level  of  comprehension  of  retarded  readers. 

5.  Describe  the  conditions  under  which  practice  exercises 

might  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  reading  pro¬ 
gram. 

6.  In  what  ways  may  reading  interests  and  tastes  be  developed  ? 

7.  Summarize  the  steps  you  would  take  in  providing  suitable 

reading  material  for  a  particular  group  of  students. 

Practical  Problems 

1.  What  sort  of  instruction  and  practice  material  should  you 

like  to  have  had  for  the  improvement  of  your  reading? 

2.  Select  one  book  or  magazine  interesting  to  children  of  the 

age  with  which  you  are  most  concerned.  You  may  judge 
the  children’s  interest  in  the  book  by  having  seen  their 
response  to  it  in  class,  having  known  that  it  has  been 
widely  used  by  them  in  the  library,  having  had  children 

so  Speech  delivered  over  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  by  Mrs.  Pearl  Buck 
Walsh,  April  5,  1937. 
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express  spontaneous  interest  in  it  and  read  it  voluntarily. 
Using  the  Thorndike  Teachers’  Word  Book  tally  every 
word  (not  each  new  word  only)  found  in  the  first  five 
hundred,  second  five  hundred,  second  thousand,  third  to 
twentieth  thousand,  and  those  not  in  the  Thorndike  list. 
Do  this  for  the  first  five  pages,  middle  five  pages,  and  last 
five  pages.  Make  your  final  report  in  the  following  tabu¬ 
lar  form. 


First 

5  pages 

Middle 

5  pages 

Last 

5  pages 

Average  of 
3  groups 
of  pages 

Total  number  of  words 

No.  of  words 

Percentage  of 
total  words 

No.  of  words 

Percentage  of 
total  words 

No.  of  words 

Percentage  of 

total  words 

Number  i 

Percentage 

In  first  500  . 

In  second  500  . 

In  first  1,000  . 

In  second  1,000  . 

In  third  to  twentieth  1,000 

Not  in  the  Thorndike  list 

3.  Subscribe  to  the  Booklist,  published  biweekly  by  the  Ameri¬ 

can  Library  Association,  520  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois.  In  addition  to  lists  of  current  books  this 
publication  contains  a  page  or  two  of  current  free  or  inex¬ 
pensive  material. 

4.  Make  a  classified  scrapbook  of  titles  and  book  reviews  ob¬ 

tained  from  publishers’  catalogues  and  book  review  sec¬ 
tions  of  newspapers  and  magazines. 
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CHAPTER  NINE 


READING  TESTS 
Shall  We  Give  a  Reading  Test  ? 

The  first  question  with  regard  to  tests  that  confronts  the 
teacher  or  principal  is  whether  a  group  test  is  worth  giving. 
What  are  its  values?  Do  the  values  justifj7"  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  money?  In  order  to  answer  these  questions  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  review  the  kinds  of  information  which  group  reading 
tests  yield.  As  will  be  shown  later,  tests  differ  in  their  survey 
and  diagnostic  values,  but  the  following  general  types  of  infor¬ 
mation  are  common  to  the  majority  of  tests : 

1.  A  group  test  vividly  reveals  differences  in  specific  aspects 

of  reading  ability  in  members  of  a  class  or  a  school.  The 
mere  listing  of  scores  in  order  serves  to  convince  teachers 
of  the  wide  range  of  individual  differences  in  reading 
ability  within  their  classes.  It  helps  them  to  appreciate 
the  difficulties  which  some  of  their  students  must  be  hav¬ 
ing  in  covering  the  assignments.  For  example,  one  stu¬ 
dent  may  require  six  hours  to  read  an  assignment  that 
another  student  could  master  in  one  hour.  If  used  for 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  giving  teachers  an  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  differences  in  reading  ability  among  their 
students,  the  giving  of  a  reading  test  is  justified. 

2.  A  comparison  of  the  scores  of  individual  students  with  the 

norms  shows  the  individual’s  position  on  the  distribution 
of  scores  for  boys  and  girls  in  his  grade.  Thus  students 
seriously  retarded  in  certain  respects  may  be  readily 
identified. 

3.  A  study  of  the  individual  student’s  score  on  the  subtests 

and  of  his  specific  errors  indicates  some  of  his  especial 
reading  difficulties.  For  example,  the  test  results  may 
show  a  special  deficiency  in  a  certain  kind  of  paragraph 
comprehension,  even  though  his  word  and  sentence  com¬ 
prehension  is  good.  One  student  may  fail  on  certain 
types  of  words.  Another  student  may  be  more  successful 
in  answering  questions  that  call  for  details  than  those 
that  require  the  making  of  an  inference  or  the  getting  of 
the  central  idea  of  the  passage  read. 
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4.  The  student’s  introspective  report  of  the  mental  process 
that  led  him  to  make  certain  mistakes  yields  still  further 
information  about  his  reading  difficulties.  In  some  cases 
he  may  have  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  have 
taken  the  first  path  of  association  that  occurred  to  him. 
In  other  cases  he  may  have  given  overemphasis  to  one 
part  of  the  word  or  sentence  and  neglected  another  part. 

Such  information  about  a  student’s  reading  ability  helps 
teachers  and  counselors  better  to  understand  some  of  his  specific 
strengths  and  weaknesses  with  respect  to  reading,  his  failure  in 
school  subjects,  and  his  dissatisfaction  with  school.  If  used  for 
no  other  purpose  than  the  counseling  of  individual  students,  the 
giving  of  a  reading  test  is  justified.  The  leads  that  are  given  for 
curriculum  revision  and  grouping  of  students  are  almost  equally 
important. 

While  recognizing  the  value  of  tests,  one  must  also  be  aware 
of  their  inadequacy  in  appraising  reading  ability  broadly  de¬ 
fined.  Tests  are  only  one  means  of  appraisal,  and  their  results 
must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  all  the  other  information 
available.  They  should  be  viewed  in  a  proper  perspective  and 
in  relation  to  the  larger  objectives  to  be  accomplished. 

What  Reading  Tests  Are  Available?1 

Educators  interested  in  the  problem  of  the  improvement  of 
reading  are  repeatedly  asking:  “What  tests  that  are  not  too 
expensive  or  too  complicated  to  score  are  available  to  give  to  a 
group  as  a  whole?”  “What  reading  test  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  for  class  diagnostic  use?” 

In  studying  reading  tests  for  high-school  and  college  students2 
one  is  impressed  by  the  large  number  which  have  appeared  either 
for  the  first  time  or  in  revised  form  since  1920.  A  total  of 
seventy-two  designed  for  grades  seven  through  twelve,  has  been 
located.  Of  these  only  twenty-four  were  re-enforced  with  sta- 

1  Appendix  III  contains  a  list  of  reading  tests,  each  briefly  described  and 
discussed  in  terms  of  (1)  reliability,  (2)  validity,  (3)  relation  to  other  fac¬ 
tors,  (4)  extent  of  use,  (5)  diagnostic  value,  and  (6)  students’  subjective 
reaction  to  them. 

2  Ruth  Strang,  “Resources  for  the  Consultant,”  Journal  of  Consulting 
Psychology, 1  (November-December,  1937),  104-105;  II  ( January-February, 
1938),  22-25. 
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tistical  data  in  the  form  of  reliability  coefficients  or  correlations 
with  other  factors. 

There  is  likewise  no  dearth  of  reading  tests  for  college  stu¬ 
dents.  An  up-to-date  list  includes  forty-five  titles.  On  eleven  of 
these  tests  practically  no  data  beyond  the  first  announcement 
of  the  test  had  been  reported;  four  were  still  in  a  promising 
experimental  stage.  Thus  the  majority  of  these  tests  appear  to 
have  been  abandoned  in  infancy;  others  have  survived  several 
years,  and  a  few  have  achieved  sturdy  growth.  A  short  list3  of 
tests  available  for  junior-high-school,  senior-high-school,  and  col¬ 
lege  students  follows: 

Tests  appropriate  for  grades  through  the  eighth. — This  group 
of  reading  tests  may  be  used  from  the  primary  grades  through 
the  eighth  grade  inclusive : 

Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York: 

World  Book  Company,  1937.  Examiner’s  kit,  $1.65. 

Gates  Silent  Reading  Tests  (Teachers  College  Bureau  of  Publications,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York).  Specimen  set,  25  cents;  25  tests,  $.60; 
$2.00  per  100. 

Gates  Reading  Survey  Forms  I  and  II  for  grades  3-10  (Teachers  College 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City).  Speci¬ 
men  set,  20  cents;  100  tests,  $5.25. 

Greene-Noar  Self -Diagnostic  Reading  Test  (D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  New 
York  City).  Specimen  set,  20  cents;  25  tests,  $1.24. 

Ingraham-Clark  Diagnostic  Reading  Test  (Southern  California  School  Book 
Depository,  Hollywood,  California).  Intermediate  Test,  Parts  1  and  2. 
Specimen  set,  25  cents ;  $2.00  per  50. 

Chapman  Unspeeded  Reading  Comprehension  Test  ( J.  B.  Lippineott  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania) .  Specimen  set,  10  cents ;  25  tests,  $.40. 
Sangren-Woody  Reading  Test  (World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New  York).  Specimen  set,  15  cents;  25  tests,  $1.25. 

These  tests  serve  three  main  purposes:  (1)  they  yield  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  silent  reading  ability  in  the  intermediate  and  upper 
grades  of  the  average  elementary  school,  (2)  they  are  useful  for 
the  same  purpose  in  junior  high  schools  having  a  population  be¬ 
low  normal  in  general  ability,  and  (3)  they  serve  as  diagnostic 
tests  for  remedial  groups  of  seriously  retarded  readers  in  senior 
high  school.  '  \ 

3  For  detailed  description  of  each  of  the  tests  listed  see  Appendix  III. 
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Tests  appropriate  for  grades  through  the  ninth. — Another 
group  of  tests  is  especially  suitable  for  the  junior-high-school 
years,  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine : 

Detroit  Beading  Test  (World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New 
York).  Specimen  set,  25  cents;  25  tests,  $.75;  $3.00  per  100. 

Inglis  Tests  of  English  Vocabulary  (Ginn  and  Company,  Boston).  Forms  A, 
B,  and  C,  30  tests,  $.75;  Forms  X  and  Y,  30  tests,  $.60. 

New  Stanford  Achievement  Test  Forms  V,  W,  X,  Y,  Z  (World  Book  Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York).  Specimen  set,  10  cents;  25  tests,  $.90. 
Pressey  Diagnostic  Test  in  Beading  (Public  School  Publishing  Company, 
Bloomington,  Illinois).  Specimen  set,  15  cents;  speed  tests,  $1.80  per 
100 ;  vocabulary  test,  $2.20  per  100. 

Van  Wagenen  Beading  Scales  (Educational  Test  Bureau,  3433  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania).  Specimen  set,  35  cents;  25  tests,  $1.25. 
Williams  Beading  Tests  (Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington, 
Illinois).  Specimen  set,  10  cents;  $1.80  per  100. 

Tests  appropriate  for  high-school  students. — The  tests  suitable 
for  high-school  pupils  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  those 
for  the  typical  public  high  school  and  (2)  those  suitable  for  the 
independent  school  having  a  population  of  higher  than  average 
ability.  The  Traxler  test  for  grades  7  to  10,  for  example,  would 
be  too  easy  for  the  independent  high  school,  for  which  some  of 
the  tests  in  the  college  list  such  as  the  Nelson-Denny  and  the 
Purdue  would  be  suitable. 

Haggerty  Beading  Test,  Sigma  3  (World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New  York).  Specimen  set,  15  cents;  25  tests,  $1.10;  $4.40  per  100. 
Iowa  Silent  Beading  Test,  Advanced  Test,  Bevised  Form  (World  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York).  Specimen  set,  20  cents;  25  tests, 
$1.40. 

Michigan  Vocabulary  Profile  Forms  1  and  2  High  School  and  College  (The 
Begents  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan).  Sample 
set,  25  cents ;  25  tests,  $5.00. 

Monroe  Standardized  Silent  Beading  Tests  III  (Public  School  Publishing 
Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois).  Specimen  set,  6  cents;  25  tests,  $.30; 
$1.00  per  100. 

Thorn dike-McCall  Beading  Scale  (Teachers  College  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Columbia  Univeristy,  New  York  City).  Specimen  set,  10  cents;  25  tests, 
$.60;  $2.00  per  100. 

Traxler  Silent  Beading  Test  for  Grades  7  to  10  (Public  School  Publishing 
Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois).  Specimen  set,  30  cents;  25  tests, 
$1.50. 

Traxler  High  School  Beading  Test  for  Grades  10,  11,  and  12  (Public  School 
Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois).  Sample  set,  25  cents;  25 
tests,  $1.50. 
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Tests  appropriate  for  college  students. — The  three  tests  of 
reading  ability  on  the  college  level  that  have  apparently  been 
most  widely  used  are  the  Nelson-Denny  Reading  Tests ;  the  Iowa 
Silent  Reading  Test,  Advanced  Test ;  and  the  Minnesota  Reading 
Examination  for  College  Students.  Others  about  which  informa¬ 
tion  has  accumulated  are  included  in  the  following  list : 

Cooperative  Literary  Comprehension  Test  (Cooperative  Test  Service  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  500  West  116  Street,  New  York  City). 
10  to  99  copies,  5  cents  each;  100  or  more,  $.045  each. 

Iowa  Comprehension  Tests  (Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Service, 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa).  $1.75  for  100. 

Michigan  Speed  of  Reading  Tests  (Psychological  Corporation,  New  York 
City).  Specimen  set,  15  cents;  25  tests,  $.90;  $3.00  for  100. 

Minnesota  Reading  Examination  for  College  Students,  Revised  Form  (Bureau 
of  Educational  Research,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota).  Specimen  set,  35  cents;  $6.00  per  100. 

Minnesota  Speed  of  Reading  Tests  for  College  Students  (Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota). 
Forms  A  and  B.  Specimen  set,  35  cents;  $2.75  per  100. 

Mount  Holyoke  Reading  Test,  Revised  Form  (Psychological  Laboratory, 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts). 

Nelson-Denny  Reading  Test,  Forms  A  and  B  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston).  25  for  $.75. 

Purdue  Reading  Test,  Form  A  and  B  (Lafayette  Printing  Company,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Indiana).  Specimen  set,  35  cents;  25  for  $1.25;  25  cents  for 
manual. 

Shank  Tests  of  Reading  Comprehension  (C.  A.  Gregory  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio).  Specimen  set,  9  forms  with  manual,  $1.00;  $3.20  per  100. 
Thorndike  Intelligence  Examination  for  College  Entrance,  Section  on  Read¬ 
ing  Comprehension  (Teachers  College  Bureau  of  Publications,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  City).  Specimen  set,  50  cents. 

Whipple’s  High  School  and  College  Reading  Test  (Public  School  Publishing 
Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois).  Specimen  set,  10  cents;  $3.00  per  100. 

Reliability  of  reading  tests. — Since  the  reliability  coefficient 
will  be  frequently  mentioned  in  this  and  in  subsequent  chapters, 
it  should  be  defined  and  its  implications  noted.  This  coefficient 
states  the  degree  to  which  two  estimates  of  a  given  quality  agree 
when  two  different  samplings  of  the  same  type  of  materials  are 
used.  “It  is  a  measure  of  the  precision  of  the  test  materials.” 4 
There  are  as  many  reliabilities  as  samplings  on  which  they  have 
been  computed. 

4  Raymond  Franzen  and  Mayhew  Derryberry,  ‘  ‘  Reliability  of  Group  Dis¬ 
tinctions,  ’  ’  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  XXII  (November,  1932),  586. 
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The  reliability  coefficients  vary  with  the  method  of  computa¬ 
tion.  In  reviewing  the  data  on  the  reliability  of  high-school  and 
college  reading  tests,  one  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  variation  in 
the  statistical  acceptability  of  the  coefficients  quoted  as  well  as  in 
the  degree  of  reliability  which  they  represent.  One  naturally 
places  more  reliance  on  a  coefficient  for  which  number  and 
description  of  cases  and  statements  as  to  correction  are  given 
than  on  coefficients  without  any  accompanying  data. 

According  to  Kelley,  a  reliability  coefficient  of  .50  or  higher, 
when  determined  from  a  single  grade  range,  is  requisite  for  a 
test  to  be  used  for  group  measurement  purposes. 

“A  much  higher  reliability  is  needed  if  individual  diagnoses 
are  to  be  made.  In  this  case  the  minimal  reliability  condition 
to  be  satisfied  is  .  .  .  ru  =  .94  .  .  .  It  is  obvious  that  relatively 
few  of  our  intelligence  and  achievement  tests  meet  this  standard 
of  reliability.”5 

In  few  cases  is  the  reliability  of  high-school  and  college  read¬ 
ing  tests  as  high  as  .94.  The  tests  for  use  through  senior  high 
school  having  high  reported  reliabilities  are  the  Iowa  Silent  Read¬ 
ing  Tests,  Advanced  Test  (New  Edition),  coefficient  for  total  com¬ 
prehension  of  .96  and  for  separate  tests  in  a  single  grade  range 
from  .72  to  .91 ;  the  Progressive  Reading  Tests,  Vocabulary  of  the 
Advanced  Form,  .90  to  .97  for  a  single  grade ;  and  the  Inglis  and 
Van  Wagenen  Scales  with  reported  coefficients  of  .90  and  .94 
respectively.  Other  tests  with  lower  reliability  coefficients,  how¬ 
ever,  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  the  study  of  an  individual’s 
reading  ability. 

Validity. — In  the  use  of  a  test  of  any  sort  the  most  important 
question  is  whether  it  provides  a  true  measure  of  the  ability  it 
is  designed  to  estimate.  To  answer  this  question  affirmatively — 
in  other  words,  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  test — depends 
"hpon  the  establishment  of  a  suitable  criterion.  In  the  case  of 
reading  tests  the  criterion  employed  is  usually  the  composite 
score  of  a  battery  of  reading  tests.  As  judged  by  this  criterion 
the  Haggerty  Reading  Test,  Sigma  3,  the  Sangren- Woody  Read¬ 
ing  Test,  and  the  New  Stanford  Reading  Test  were  found  to  be 
5  Truman  L.  Kelley,  Interpretation  of  Educational  Measurements,  p.  211. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York:  World  Book  Company,  1927. 
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the  most  valid  of  the  tests  studied.6  This  method  of  validation 
is  not  entirely  satisfactory  because  none  of  the  existing  tests 
adequately  measures  the  more  mature  reading  habits  of  high- 
school  and  college  students.  A  more  definite  answer  to  the 
question  regarding  the  validity  of  any  single  test  awaits  the 
construction  of  a  reading  test  so  comprehensive  and  natural  that 
all  the  important  aspects  of  reading  ability  on  a  given  level  are 
measured  by  it. 

Reliability  and  validity  are  not  necessarily  associated.  In  fact, 
high  reliability  may  be  attained  at  the  expense  of  validity.  The 
precision  and  specificity  of  the  “fixed  response”  type  of  test 
which  makes  possible  a  high  reliability  coefficient  prevents  the 
subject  from  making  an  original  and  adequate  interpretation  of 
passages  containing  metaphors  and  abstractions.  This  conflict 
between  the  psychometric  and  the  clinical  approach,  the  one 
giving  high  reliability  and  low  validity,  the  other  low  reliability 
and  high  validity,  has  not  yet  been  resolved. 

Criticisms  of  existing  tests. — The  chief  criticisms  of  existing 
high-school  and  college  reading  tests  are  that  they  (1)  represent 
an  artificial  rather  than  a  natural  reading  situation;  (2)  merely 
rank  students  on  a  scale  of  performance  in  certain  kinds  of  read¬ 
ing  comprehension,  and  are  not  specifically  diagnostic  of  each 
student’s  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  terms,  if  possible,  of  some 
explicit  standard  of  excellence;  (3)  are  inadequate  to  measure 
small  increments  of  growth;  and  (4)  do  not  test  or  measure 
progress  in  the  higher  levels  of  reading  ability  involving  appre¬ 
ciation,  inferences,  organizations,  application  to  real  problems, 
and  use  of  reading  as  a  stimulus  to  original  thinking.  The  tests 
now  available  measure  the  ability  to  read  for  facts  much  better 
than  they  measure  the  ability  to  read  creatively,  to  discover 
proof,  and  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  a  passage  as  a  whole.  It 
may  be  that  these  more  mature  reading  habits  may  actually  be 
negatively  correlated  with  speed  per  se  and  with  the  accurate 
reading  for  details. 

New  tests  in  process  of  construction. — There  are  several  new 
ventures  in  the  field  of  high-school  and  college  reading  tests 

6  M.  E.  Broom,  Josephine  Douglas,  and  Marion  Rudd,  “On  the  Validity  of 
Silent  Reading  Tests,”  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  XV  (February,  1931), 
35-38. 
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which  aim  to  meet  some  of  the  criticisms  of  existing  tests. 

Among  these  are : 

1.  The  Reading  Comprehension  Maturity  Test,  developed  by 

D.  D.  Feder,  Director  of  Personnel  Research,  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  This  represents  a  new 
departure  in  that  it  measures  both  the  comprehension  of 
facts  and  the  ability  to  make  inferences  from  the  facts 
read.  The  construction  of  this  test  is  described  in  an 
article  by  Feder  in  the  Journal  of  Educational  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  November,  1938. 

2.  The  Mount  Holyoke  Reading  Test  which  covers  a  fairly 

wide  range  of  reading  abilities.  It  is  to  be  subjected  to 
continued  study  and  experimentation  by  Dr.  Herbert 
Moore  of  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

3.  A  new  form,  Form  0,  of  the  Cooperative  Literary  Compre¬ 

hension  Test,  now  being  developed  by  Dr.  John  D.  Flan¬ 
agan,  Assistant  Director,  Cooperative  Test  Service  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  New  York,  New  York. 
This  is  a  test  of  the  abilities  and  insights  that  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  comprehension  of  literary  materials  at  the 
secondary-school  and  the  college  levels.  A  number  of 
short  passages  of  prose  or  poetry  of  recognized  quality 
are  presented  together  with  multiple-choice  questions 
which  are  designed  to  determine  whether  the  student 
understands  the  conventional  modes  of  literary  expression 
and  whether  he  is  able  to  discern  the  general  mood  of  the 
selection.  Form  0  provides  separate  scores  for  speed  of 
comprehension  and  level  of  comprehensions  and  requires 
a  testing  time  of  forty  minutes. 

4.  Two  new  instruments  based  on  a  preliminary  study  of  the 

reading  abilities  required  for  success  in  high-school  and 
college,  have  been  developed  at  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  by  Miss  Margaret  Martin,  Miss  Margaret 
McKim,  and  the  writer.  One  is  a  series  of  scales  measuring 
the  ability  to  read  silently  fairly  long,  natural-type  pas¬ 
sages  of  popularized  information  of  the  special  feature 
article  type,  of  factual  material  such  as  is  found  in  high- 
school  and  college  textbooks,  and  of  controversial  material 
in  different  fields.  The  other,  now  available  at  the 
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Teachers  College  Bureau  of  Publication,  is  a  guide  for  the 
individual  analysis  of  reading  difficulties  of  high-school 
and  college  students.  The  scales,  which  may  be  used 
with  individuals  as  well  as  with  groups,  are  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  diagnosing  the  student’s  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  the  reading  abilities  required  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  accomplishment  of  high-school  and  college  work. 
Since,  within  each  type,  the  passages  range  in  difficulty 
from  material  easy  for  the  average  high-school  student  to 
content  definitely  challenging  to  college  students,  the  test 
should  reveal  lacks  and  deficiences  both  in  the  students’ 
ability  to  read  different  types  of  material  and  in  their 
repertory  of  reading  skills.  For  example,  the  tests  might 
indicate  that  a  particular  student  who  reads  fiction 
rapidly  and  with  appreciation  of  plot  and  characteriza¬ 
tion,  is  able  to  get  the  pattern  of  the  author’s  thought 
in  factual  material  at  an  average  rate  of  speed,  can  get 
the  gist  of  popular  articles  rapidly,  and  can  discover  for 
himself  significant  relationships  in  controversial  material. 
At  the  same  time  he  may  be  found  to  be  weak  in  getting 
details  accurately  and  in  obtaining  vivid  impressions  of 
descriptive  passages.  A  study  of  the  student’s  errors 
supplemented  by  his  own  introspective  report  on  how  he 
came  to  make  these  incorrect  responses  would  give  cues 
as  to  reasons  for  his  difficulty.  Further  diagnosis  of  the 
causes  of  the  weaknesses  revealed  by  the  group  test 
should  be  made  by  means  of  the  individual  analysis  blank 
which  includes  a  study  of  visual  and  perceptual  factors, 
eye-movements  in  reading,  intelligence,  and  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  ability  to  profit  by  instruction,  reading  habits 
and  history,  interests,  attitudes  toward  reading,  stan¬ 
dards  and  goals  in  reading,  and  ability  to  locate  informa¬ 
tion,  to  use  the  dictionary,  and  to  read  orally.  Thus  the 
group  test  supplies  information  as  to  the  existence  of 
specific  reading  difficulties,  while  the  individual  study 
throws  light  on  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  and  on  the 
factors  that  may  be  contributing  to  it. 

The  new  instruments  being  developed  by  the  Evaluation  in 
the  Eight- Year  Study,  Progressive  Education  Associa- 
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tion,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  should  be 
followed  with  great  interest.  Among  these  instruments 
are  the  Questionnaire  on  Heading  Interests  and  Reading 
Outcomes,  the  Questionnaire  of  Voluntary  Reading  for 
Grades  9-16  and  the  Reading  Record  for  Grades  7-16. 

What  Do  Reading  Tests  Measure? 

Tests  that  are  closely  related. — Certain  reading  tests  appear 
to  have  much  in  common,  that  is,  the  chances  are  that  one  of 
them  will  give  approximately  the  same  estimate  of  the  reading 
ability  of  the  group  as  another.  A  relationship  of  this  sort  is 
indicated  by  correlations  above  .70  between  certain  tests  on  the 
high-school  level  and  the  Haggerty  Reading  Test,  Sigma  3,  the 
Monroe  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test,  and  the  Inglis  Tests 
of  English  Vocabulary.  On  the  college  level,  correlations  above 
.70  are  rare  except  those  occurring  between  a  single  test  and  a 
composite  of  three  or  more  other  reading  tests.  The  Minnesota 
Reading  Examination  for  College  Students,  the  Iowa  Silent  Read¬ 
ing  Test,  Advanced  Test,  and  the  Nelson-Denny  Reading  Test 
stand  well  as  judged  by  this  latter  criterion.7 

Vocabulary  scores  correlate  higher  with  scores  on  compre¬ 
hension  than  do  different  tests  of  paragraph  comprehension. 
This  relationship  may  be  illustrated  by  the  correlations  obtained 
when  the  tests  indicated  below  were  administered  to  groups  of 
college  sophomores,  varying  in  number  from  122  to  176. 


Minnesota  Silent  Beading 
Examination 

Iowa  Silent  Beading  Test 

r 

Vocabulary 

with 

Paragraph  Meaning 

.58 

Paragraph  Meaning 

with 

Paragraph  Meaning 

.28 

Vocabulary 

with 

Paragraph  Organization 

.57 

Paragraph  Meaning 

with 

Paragraph  Organization 

.32 

Tests  that  show  low  relationships  with  one  another. — The 
lowest  correlations  are  usually  found  between  tests  of  specific 
abilities  and  those  testing  more  general  abilities  as,  for  example, 
7  Ruth  Strang,  “Evaluation  of  Reading  Tests  for  College  Students,’ ’ 
American  Educational  Research  Association.  Bole  of  Mesearch  in  Educa¬ 
tional  Progress,  pp.  35-7. 

Also  see  Appendix  III. 
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the  Van  Wagenen  English  Literature  Test  with  the  Haggerty- 
total  score  (r  =  .09);  and  rate  tests  with  one  another,  as  the 
Whipple  rate  with  the  Traxler  rate  test  (r  =  .39).  Some  of  these 
correlations  are  due,  in  part,  to  the  low  reliability-  of  the  tests, 
but  there  are  indications  that  certain  tests  are  measuring  dif¬ 
ferent  reading  abilities.  The  correlations  vary  so  greatly  with 
the  tests  used  and  the  group  tested  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive 
at  any  generalizations.  The  reader  should  also  bear  in  mind 
that  the  only  tests  referred  to  are  those  that  have  been  studied 
statistically.  Some  of  the  more  recent  tests  will,  in  the  future, 
show  higher  validity  than  those  which  have  been  reported  to 
date.  From  the  facts  now  available  there  is  no  unmistakable 
evidence  of  a  general  silent  reading  ability  or  even  of  a  general 
comprehension  ability,  or  a  general  speed  of  reading  ability. 

The  correlations  between  rate  measures  (usually  obtained  on 
easy  narrative  prose)  and  comprehension  measures  (obtained 
from  answering  questions  on  paragraphs  of  relatively  difficult 
material)  do  not  indicate  the  relationship  between  speed  and 
comprehension.  “They  merely  signify  the  degree  of  relation 
between  specific  speed  scores  and  specific  comprehension  scores.  ’ ’  8 
The  relationship  between  rate  of  comprehension  and  degree  of 
comprehension  has  meaning  only  when  both  scores  are  obtained 
on  the  same  or  strictly  comparable  material,  as,  for  example,  the 
correlation  between  rate  of  reading  popular  science  material  and 
the  comprehension  of  the  same  kind  of  material. 

Can  a  reading  test  be  used  in  place  of  an  intelligence  test ? — 
For  the  purpose  of  grouping  students  so  that  they  may  learn 
most  efficiently,  as  well  as  for  the  partial  diagnosis  of  academic 
difficulties,  a  reading  test  is  a  practical  substitute  for  a  group 
intelligence  test.  Such  group  tests  as  the  Terman  Group  Test 
of  Mental  Ability  depend  so  largely  upon  reading  ability  that 
they  may  be  considered  as  measures  of  thoughtful  reading.  In 
one  private  school  the  psychologist  found  that  the  Otis  Classifica¬ 
tion  Tests  and  the  Otis  Self -Administering  Test  of  Mental  Ability 
gave  a  good  indication  of  the  students’  reading  ability — at  least 
the  results  on  those  tests  appeared  to  square  up  with  the  teacher ’s 

s  Verna  L.  Anderson  and  Miles  A.  Tinker,  “The  Speed  Factor  in  Reading 
Performance,”  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  XXVII  (November, 
1936),  621. 
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estimates  and  with  the  evidence  obtained  from  other  tests.  And, 
vice  versa,  certain  reading  tests  that  show  a  high  correlation  with 
intelligence  tests  may  serve  the  purposes  for  which  the  latter  are 
usually  used. 

Coefficients  of  correlation  between  reading  test  scores  and  in¬ 
telligence  test  scores  tend  to  center  between  .50  and  .70,  although 
the  range  of  coefficients  has  been  reported  as  from  .39  to  .90. 
Although  the  data  on  this  question  are  meager,  one  may  venture 
to  make  certain  tentative  hypotheses:  (1)  that  the  correlations 
are  highest  with  group  intelligence  tests  featuring  reading  abil¬ 
ity,  lower  with  group  tests  involving  more  mathematical  and  less 
verbal  ability,  still  lower  with  the  individual  Binet  test,  and 
lowest  of  all  with  non-language  intelligence  tests;  and  (2)  that 
the  relationship  between  general  intelligence  and  reading  ability, 
as  commonly  measured,  may  be  lower  in  earlier  years  than  in 
high-school  and  college  years.  This  later  progression  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  following  figures : 


Beading  Test  Used 

Intelligence  Test  Used  Grades 

Coefficient 
of  Corre¬ 
lation 

Gates  Silent  Reading  Test, 

Stanford-Binet  6-11 

0.56 

Type  C 

Gates  Silent  Reading  Test, 

Otis  Self -Administering  6-11 

0.62 

Type  C 

Purdue  Reading  Test 

Terman  Group  Test  of  Men-  7-12 
tal  Ability 

0.70 

Thorndike-MeCall  Reading 

Terman  Group  Test  of  Men-  9-11 

0.79 

Scale,  Form  III 

tal  Ability 

Iowa  Silent  Reading  Tests, 

American  Council  on  Edu-  9-12 

0.80 

Advanced  Test  (revised), 

cational  Psychological  Ex¬ 

Form  A 

amination  1932 

1933 

0.82 

Is  poor  reading  ability  associated  with  a  low  quality  of  scho¬ 
lastic  work? — The  prevalent  opinion  of  teachers  that  poor  read¬ 
ing  ability  is  associated  with  poor  scholarship  is  not,  in  general, 
supported  by  the  correlations  reported  between  teachers’  marks 
and  the  results  of  reading  tests.  The  majority  of  correlations 
between  these  two  factors  fall  between  .30  and  .50.  The  degree 
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of  relationship  varies  greatly  with  the  tests  and  with  the  groups 
tested.  For  example,  the  correlations  between  various  parts  of 
the  Traxler  test9  and  the  average  of  school  marks  at  the  end  of 
the  year  for  eighty  ninth-grade  students  were : 


Total  Traxler  score  and  school  marks . 56 

Rate  of  reading  test  and  school  marks  . 12 

Vocabulary  and  school  marks  . 58 

Story  comprehension  and  school  marks  .  .34 

Power  of  comprehension  and  school  marks . 46 


Correlations  between  reading  tests  and  achievement  tests  tend 
to  be  higher.  One  experiment  with  ninth-grade  students10  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  greater  the  reading  skill,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  greater  the  achievement  in  other  subjects.  Neither 
teachers’  marks  nor  achievement  tests,  however,  are  satisfactory 
Simon-pure  measures  of  scholarship.  In  the  case  of  teachers’ 
marks  many  factors  besides  achievement  enter  into  the  student’s 
final  grade;  while  in  the  results  of  achievement  tests,  reading 
ability  and  ability  merely  to  answer  the  test  questions  are  inex¬ 
tricably  enmeshed. 

Criteria  for  the  Selection  of  a  Reading  Test 
Large  numbers  of  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  in¬ 
clude  a  reading  examination  in  their  testing  program.  They 
realize  the  importance  of  having  some  objective  measure  of  stu¬ 
dents’  reading  ability.  For  that  reason  more  inquiries  have  been 
made  about  the  selection  of  tests  on  these  levels  than  about  any 
other  phase  of  reading.  The  following  criteria  will  be  useful  to 
educators  in  selecting  a  reading  test  for  their-  particular  situ¬ 
ations. 

1.  A  test  appropriate  for  a  particular  group. — The  selection 
of  a  reading  test  is  somewhat  like  the  choosing  of  a  dress ;  it  must 
fit  the  individual.  That  means  that  the  tester  should,  first  of 
all,  know  the  group  to  be  tested,  especially  from  the  angles  of 
general  level  of  ability  and  language  background.  If  the  test 
is  too  difficult  for  the  majority  of  the  students  of  the  group,  they 
9  Arthur  E.  Traxler,  Teachers’  Handbook  for  Traxler  Silent  Beading  Test, 
Grades  7  to  12.  Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public  School  Publishing  Company, 
1934. 

Eva  Bond,  Beading  and  Ninth  Grade  Achievement.  New  York:  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1938. 
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will  suffer  an  undue  sense  of  failure.  Therefore,  it  is  better 
to  select  a  test  that  is  appropriate  for  most  of  the  students  even 
though  a  more  difficult  test  must  be  given  later  to  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals  who  “hit  the  ceiling”  on  the  first  test. 

The  tester  should  also  obtain  information  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  students  on  whom  the  test  has  been  standardized,  and  should 
be  sure  that  the  standardization  group  is  fairly  like  the  group 
to  be  tested.  For  example,  a  test  standardized  on  college  fresh¬ 
men  usually  is  not  suitable  for  high-school  students  or  vice  versa. 
Neither  should  test  results  obtained  from  public  schools  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  terms  of  norms  of  a  test  standardized  on  independent- 
school  students. 

2.  A  test  appropriate  for  the  purpose  in  mind. — The  purpose 
for  which  a  test  is  to  be  given  is  another  important  consideration 
in  making  the  selection.  If  the  teacher  wants  merely  a  general 
estimate  of  the  student’s  reading  ability,  a  short  test  that  corre¬ 
lates  highly  with  more  comprehensive  tests  is  a  good  choice.  If 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  test  is  primarily  to  detect  specific  read¬ 
ing  difficulties,  it  would  be  well  to  choose  either  a  battery  of  tests 
or  sub-tests  which  yield  scores  on  different  reading  abilities,  or 
tests  with  fairly  long  passages  and  a  natural  type  of  exercises  which 
lend  themselves  to  detailed  analysis  of  errors  made.  For  diagnos¬ 
tic  purposes  every  part  of  the  test  battery  should  measure  some 
clear-cut  and  significant  phase  or  aspect  of  silent  reading  ability. 
A  good  diagnostic  test  aims  to  reveal  the  particular  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  each  student  with  reference  to  the  various  silent 
reading  abilities  which  he  should  possess.  The  test  should 
measure  the  difficulty  or  complexity  of  the  material  with  which 
the  student  can  deal  when  reading  for  a  certain  purpose,  and 
also  the  rate  and  accuracy  with  which  he  can  read  on  a  given 
level  of  difficulty. 

3.  A  test  that  measures  abilities  of  educational  significance. — 
Certain  features  of  the  test  itself  may  commend  or  condemn  it. 
First  in  importance  among  these  inherent  factors  is  the  educa¬ 
tional  significance  of  the  test.  The  educator  before  choosing  a 
test  should  ask  the  question :  Does  the  test  measure  a  significant 
phase  of  silent  reading  ability?  This  question  can  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative  for  many  tests.  The  tests,  however,  which 
emphasize  reading  for  isolated  details  and  require  the  identifying 
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of  specific  words  or  phrases  in  the  passage  as  answers  to  questions 
do  not  measure  an  important  type  of  reading  on  the  high-school 
and  college  levels.  In  fact,  the  best  teachers  tend  to  discourage 
that  kind  of  reading.  They  prefer  that  high-school  and  college 
students  read  the  passage  and  digest  the  thought  rather  than 
merely  reproduce  it.  Sometimes  objectivity  and  reliability  in 
scoring  conflict  with  the  principle  of  educational  significance. 
Certainly  a  test  that  runs  counter  to  best  teaching  practice  may 
defeat  the  purpose  of  reading  instruction.  It  may  undermine 
the  good  work  done  by  teachers  who  are  guided  by  a  sound 
philosophy.  Tests  seldom  fail  to  influence  teaching  practice. 
Accordingly  it  is  highly  important  to  select  tests  that  measure 
abilities  of  educational  significance. 

4.  A  test  that  has  well-chosen  passages. — The  passages  chosen 
should  be  typical  of  good  reading  material  of  the  type  to  be  tested. 
If  the  selection  is  a  story,  it  should  be  an  example  of  good  fiction, 
not  overloaded  with  detail,  poorly  structured,  dull,  or  heavy. 
Technical  passages  that  require  for  their  interpretation  previous 
knowledge  which  the  majority  of  students  have  not  yet  acquired 
would  likewise  be  unsuitable  for  a  reading  test.  On  the  other 
hand,  published  passages  which  some  of  the  students  may  have 
already  read  should  not  be  included.  Nor  should  factual  mate¬ 
rial  selected  go  to  the  other  extreme  of  being  entirely  fictitious 
and  deprive  the  student  of  the  use  of  a  legitimate  background  of 
associations. 

The  material  also  should  be  appropriate  to  the  mental  age  of 
the  students  to  be  tested.  For  example,  a  passage  involving 
abstract  ideas  would  be  unsuitable  for  children  having  a  mental 
age  of  less  than  twelve  years.  Social  problems  and  philosophies 
which  require  a  background  of  life  experience  for  genuine  com¬ 
prehension  would  be  unsuitable  for  immature  adolescents. 

5.  A  test  that  has  well-constructed  questions. — Among  the 
characteristics  of  well-constructed  test  exercises  are  (a)  exer¬ 
cises  and  questions  of  such  nature  that  an  adequate  reading  of 
the  material  is  necessary  in  order  to  answer  the  questions  satis¬ 
factorily;  (b)  comprehension  of  the  content  required  for  the 
correct  answer  to  each  question,  not  a  mere  matching  of  words  or 
a  good  guess  (A  cheek  on  this  item  is  to  see  whether  a  person 
can  answer  the  questions  correctly  without  having  read  the  pas- 
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sage) ;  (c)  the  testing  of  comprehension  on  a  variety  of  material; 
(d)  the  exercises  used  to  test  comprehension  should  call  for  a 
natural  type  of  response  appropriate  to  the  kind  of  material. 
To  have  students  formulate  in  their  own  words  the  ideas  they  have 
gleaned  from  reading  is  undoubtedly  an  educationally  significant 
exercise,  although  one  that  is  difficult  to  score. 

6.  A  test  mechanically  well  constructed. — The  mechanics  of 
reading  the  passage  and  answering  the  questions  should  not  con¬ 
fuse  the  student  and  distract  his  attention  from  the  direct  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  passage.  The  mechanics  of  administration  are 
equally  important.  If  the  directions  are  too  difficult  or  too  indefi¬ 
nitely  stated,  errors  in  following  them  frequently  occur. 

7.  A  reliable  and  valid  test. — Reliability  and  validity  of  tests 
have  already  been  briefly  discussed  and  the  danger  of  sacrificing 
validity  to  statistical  reliability  has  already  been  suggested.  It 
is  possible  to  have  a  test  that  shows  a  high  reliability  coefficient, 
yet  has  practically  no  meaning,  use,  or  purpose  in  the  study  of 
functioning  reading  ability.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
the  reliability  of  short  sub-tests  is  far  lower  than  that  of  the  test 
as  a  whole  and  for  that  reason  they  have  little  quantitative, 
though  considerable  qualitative,  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  student’s  reading  ability.  The  vocabulary  tests,  as  would 
be  expected,  usually  have  higher  reliabilities  than  do  the  para¬ 
graph  comprehension  tests  because  they  represent  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  sampling  of  the  ability.  The  validity  that  should  be  given 
greatest  weight  is  that  in  which  the  results  of  a  clinical  study  of 
the  reading  ability  of  the  subjects  is  used  as  the  criterion  against 
which  the  test  is  validated. 

8.  Adequate  standardization. — A  carefully  standardized  test 
is  necessary  if  comparisons  are  to  be  made.  The  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  “  norms”  are  those  reported  for  well-defined  groups  of 
known  general  ability  and  socio-economic  status.  Such  “norms” 
are  far  more  meaningful  than  the  average  scores  obtained  from 
a  highly  heterogeneous  group. 

9.  Utility. — In  order  for  reading  tests  to  be  useful  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  persons  whose  task  it  is  to  help  high-school  and  college 
students  improve  their  reading  ability,  the  tests  should  measure 
reading  abilities  which  should  be  taught  on  different  educational 
levels.  These  abilities  are  relative  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  a 
particular  group. 
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Illustrations  of  Testing  Programs 

Testing  programs,  actually  in  operation,  vary  in  complexity. 
The  simplest  programs  consist  of  a  single  test  given  to  all  students. 
If  expense  is  an  important  factor  and  if  teachers  are  expected 
to  administer  and  score  the  test,  the  inexpensiveness  and  ease  of 
scoring  of  the  Monroe  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test,  the 
Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale,  and  the  Nelson-Denny  answer 
booklets  should  be  considered  along  with  the  other  factors  already 
discussed. 

In  high  school  the  reading  test  is  frequently  supplemented  by 
an  intelligence  test  such  as  the  Otis  Self -Administering  Test  (In¬ 
termediate  Examination),  or  the  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental 
Ability;  in  college  by  the  Thorndike  Intelligence  Examination, 
American  Council  on  Education  Psychological  Examination,  and 
others.  The  Kuhlmann-Anderson  Tests  appear  to  be  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  In  any  group  it  would  be 
desirable  to  know  the  student’s  score  on  a  test  that  did  not  require 
reading,  had  directions  that  could  be  understood  even  by  indi¬ 
viduals  with  a  very  limited  vocabulary,  and  yet  did  not  emphasize 
merely  spatial  relationships.  The  performance  type  of  test  may 
not  measure  the  same  thing  as  the  verbal  test  and  may  not  be  as 
significantly  related  to  scholastic  aptitude. 

In  more  elaborate  programs  batteries  of  tests  are  used.  The 
following  are  typical : 

1.  Battery  recommended  by  Traxler11  for  the  seventh  grade 

Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scales 
Inglis  Test  on  English  Vocabulary 

Monroe  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test  (rate  and 
comprehension) 

Traxler  Silent  Reading  Tests 
Otis  Self -Administering  Test 

2.  Battery  described  by  Lowry12  (for  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI) 

Pressey  Diagnostic  Tests — speed,  vocabulary,  and  para¬ 
graph  meaning 
Stone  Narrative  Reading 

Van  Wagenen  Reading  Scales  in  History  (VII  &  VIII) 

11  Arthur  E.  Traxler,  “Group  Corrective  Reading  in  the  Seventh  Grade — 
an  Experiment,  ’  ’  School  Review,  XLI  (October,  1933),  519-30. 

12  Ellsworth  Lowry,  1  ‘  Improving  the  Mechanics  of  Reading,  ’  ’  Elementary 
School  Journal,  XXXII  (January,  1932),  364-68. 
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3.  Diagnostic  program  recommended  by  McCallister13  for 

junior  high  school 
Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scales 
Monroe  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test 
Gray  Silent  Reading  Tests 
Photographs  of  eye-movements 

4.  A  small  battery  of  tests  used  in  English  classes  with  stu¬ 

dents  failing  in  their  high-school  work14  consisted  of : 
Haggerty  Reading  Test,  Sigma  3 
Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scales 
Thorndike  Test  of  Word  Knowledge 

Other  batteries  of  tests  used  on  different  educational  levels  and 
for  various  purposes  are  described  in  Chapter  Five  on  Remedial 
Reading  Programs. 

Still  more  elaborate  batteries  are  used  with  special  groups  of 
retarded  readers : 

1.  Battery  recommended  by  Traxler15  for  the  high  school 

Sangren-Woody  Reading  Test 
Gray  Standardized  Oral  Reading  Paragraphs 
Monroe  Standard  Silent  Reading  Tests 
Traxler  Silent  Reading  Test 

Otis  Self-Administering  Test,  Higher  Examination 
Inglis  Tests  on  English  Vocabulary 
Thorndike  Reading  Scale  for  the  Understanding  of  Sen¬ 
tences 

2.  Battery  used  by  Witty  and  LaBrant16  for  retarded  readers 

Measures  of  physical  growth  and  health 

Porteus’  Maze  Tests 

Stanford-Binet 

New  Stanford  Achievement 

Gray  Oral  Reading  Paragraphs 

13  James  M.  McCallister,  “The  Effectiveness  of  Remedial  Instruction  in 
Reading  in  the  Junior  High  School,”  School  Review,  XXXIX  (February, 
1931),  97-111. 

14  P.  E.  Shuckowsky  and  C.  W.  Flemming,  ‘  ‘  English  Teacher  Makes  Room 
for  Remedial  Reading,”  English  Journal  (High  School  Edition),  XXIV 
(February,  1935),  122-28. 

is  Arthur  E.  Traxler,  1 1  Group  Corrective  Reading  in  the  Seventh  Grade — 
An  Experiment,  ”  School  Review,  XLI  (September,  1933),  519-30. 

is  Paul  A.  Witty  and  Lou  L.  LaBrant,  ‘  ‘  Some  Results  of  Remedial  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Reading,”  Educational  Trends,  II  (January,  1933),  7-13. 
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Gates  Silent  Reading  Tests 

Informal  rate  and  comprehension  tests  on  material  similar 
to  that  used  in  teaching 

A  recommended  procedure  consists  of  giving  a  short  survey- 
reading  test  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  followed  by  a 
more  comprehensive  testing  of  students  who,  on  the  first  test,  did 
not  score  one  grade  above  their  classification  in  the  school.  The 
next  step  is  to  analyze  the  deficiencies  indicated  by  tests  and 
observation  of  the  student’s  school  work.  This  preliminary  analy¬ 
sis  should  be  followed  by  an  interview  with  all  students  who  are 
one  year  or  more  below  their  grade  level  in  reading.  This  inter¬ 
view  should  include  (1)  the  reading  of  a  passage  both  orally  and 
silently,  followed  by  the  simple  question:  What  did  you  learn 
from  those  paragraphs?;  (2)  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to 
demonstrate  his  efficiency  in  the  use  of  table  of  contents,  index, 
and  dictionary;  and  (3)  observation  of  the  subject’s  attitude 
toward  reading,  his  errors,  eye-movements,  and  methods  of  attack 
on  unfamiliar  words  and  paragraphs.  This  observation  may  prof¬ 
itably  be  supplemented  by  the  subject’s  introspective  reports  of 
his  methods  of  getting  the  thought  and  of  the  causes  of  his 
errors.17 


Administration  of  Reading  Tests 

A  few  simple  rules  faithfully  practiced  will  insure  the  most 
accurate  administration  of  a  group  reading  test.  They  may  be 
stated  as  follows : 

1.  Familiarize  yourself  with  the  directions  for  giving  the  test 

and  practice  giving  it  before  administering  it  to  the  group. 

2.  Have  all  the  necessary  material  at  hand,  including  extra 

pencils. 

3.  Give  out  test  folders  in  an  efficient  way.  The  papers  may  be 

counted  out  for  each  row  beforehand. 

4.  Maintain  in  your  attitude  a  happy  medium  between  non¬ 

chalance  and  a  manner  that  arouses  the  students’  appre¬ 
hension  and  increases  tension.  The  aim  is  to  evoke  the 
students’  best  effort.  The  examiner  himself  should  be 
natural,  friendly,  master  of  the  situation,  not  tense. 

17  See  Chapter  Six  on  Appraisal  and  the  Examiner’s  Diagonstic  Beading 
Becord,  by  Ruth  Strang,  Margaret  Martin,  and  Margaret  MeKim.  New 
York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1939. 
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5.  Give  students  the  reasons  for  giving  the  test  and  indicate  its 

value  to  them  at  that  time.  This  is  one  way  of  gaining 
rapport  with  the  group,  and  can  be  done  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  standardized  directions. 

6.  Time  accurately.  Observe  the  time  limits  for  a  given  test. 

If  you  have  no  stop  watch,  note  on  paper  the  time  in  min¬ 
utes  and  seconds  when  the  students  are  told  to  begin  and 
calculate  at  once  the  time  when  they  should  be  told  to  stop. 

7.  Give  directions  exactly  as  they  are  printed.  Speak  clearly 

and  slowly  enough  for  the  pupils  to  understand  you.  No 
student  can  be  tested  unless  he  understands  the  directions 
for  the  test. 

8.  Have  one  or  more  assistants,  if  possible,  to  see  that  the  direc¬ 

tions  are  being  followed  by  every  student  and  to  observe 
individual  students’  methods  of  work. 

9.  Collect  test  papers  promptly  whep  the  time  is  up. 

The  conditions  laid  down  by  the  test  must  be  followed  if  com¬ 
parisons  with  the  test  norms  are  to  be  made.  If  such  compari¬ 
sons  are  not  made,  it  is  entirely  legitimate  to  use  the  test  in  any 
way  that  may  reveal  something  of  value  about  a  student’s  reading 
ability.  For  example,  after  the  results  on  the  timed  test  have 
been  secured,  the  examiner  might  return  the  test  to  the  students 
to  see  how  much  they  could  improve  their  scores  when  they  had  an 
unlimited  amount  of  time.  The  discrepancy  between  the  timed 
and  the  untimed  scores  would  indicate  whether  a  slow  rate  of 
speed  or  a  lack  of  ability  to  comprehend  was  the  factor  chiefly 
responsible  for  a  student’s  low  reading  score. 

How  to  Score  the  Test 

Teachers  can  score  group  tests  for  their  own  classes  with  suffi¬ 
cient  accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes.  In  order  to  secure  such 
accuracy  the  following  steps  should  be  taken : 

1.  Study  the  directions  in  the  manual  in  order  to  understand 

them  thoroughly. 

2.  Follow  the  directions  in  scoring  the  papers. 

3.  In  cases  in  which  you  must  use  your  own  judgment  be  con¬ 

sistent  throughout  the  scoring. 

4.  If  the  directions  are  ambiguous,  write  directly  to  the  pub¬ 

lisher  or  author  for  specific  procedure. 
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5.  Check  the  scoring  of  each  test  to  be  sure  that  no  clerical 
error  has  been  made. 

Treatment  of  Test  Results 

The  diagnostic  value  which  may  be  extracted  from  the  study  of 
individual  test  papers  has  already  been  mentioned.  Unless  the 
tests  are  used  in  this  way,  they  will  fall  short  of  their  maximum 
value.  The  raw  score,  i.e.,  the  score  as  added  up  on  the  test 
blank  for  each  pupil  may  be  translated  into  grade  equivalent  or 
percentile  rank  by  referring  to  the  table  of  norms  given  in  the 
test  manual.  The  grade  equivalent  is  derived  from  the  average 
score  obtained  by  a  given  grade.  Thus  a  student  with  a  total 
comprehension  score  of  94  on  the  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test,  is  at 
the  eleventh  grade  level  of  reading  ability.  Or  the  student’s 
score,  located  at  a  specific  point  on  the  distribution  of  scores,  may 
be  described  in  terms  of  percentiles.  A  score  of  41  on  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Reading  Examination  for  College  Students  is  at  the  70.32 
percentile.  That  means  that  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the 
population  tested  made  higher  scores  than  the  particular  student 
who  obtained  that  score;  70  per  cent  made  lower  scores  than  he. 
In  either  of  these  ways  an  individual’s  position  may  quickly  be 
located  with  reference  to  that  of  other  students  of  his  age  and 
grade. 

A  simple  statistical  treatment  of  the  results  for  the  group  will 
throw  light  upon  the  ability  of  the  group  as  a  whole  and  the 
relative  standing  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it. 

List  of  scores  and  grade  or  percentile  equivalents  of  individual 
students. — The  simplest  and  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
treating  the  test  scores  is  to  list  the  students  in  the  class  in  order 
of  the  size  of  their  scores,  giving  for  each  student  the  raw  score 
and  the  grade  or  percentile  or  quartile  rank.  Such  a  list  shows 
the  diversity  of  ability  represented  in  each  class  and  reveals  the 
individual  students  who  need  further  attention.  In  some  schools 
the  raw  scores  and  percentiles,  as  well  as  the  total  score,  are  given 
for  each  pupil  on  each  of  the  sub-tests.  It  is  also  useful  for  the 
teacher  to  have  the  quartiles  and  median  of  his  class  to  compare 
with  norms  given  by  the  author  of  the  test  and  with  the  average 
scores  of  groups  similar  in  general  ability  and  background  to  the 
group  tested.  The  following  is  an  example  of  a  simple  treatment 
of  test  results : 
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Central  High  School 
Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test 
9B  Class — November,  1937 


Student 

Total  Compre¬ 
hension  Score 

Grade  Level 
(Based  on 
National  Norms) 

Quartile 
(Based  on 
This  School’s 
Scores) 

Raffer,  Jean  . 

193 

14 +  + 

1 

Arnold,  Richard . 

184 

14  +  + 

1 

Hofell,  Katherine  . 

159i 

14  + 

1 

Meeder,  Jane  . 

154 

14  + 

1 

Quirk,  Arno  . 

146 

14.0 

1 

Patrick,  Jeanne  . 

1444 

14.0 

1 

Ross,  Nancy  Lou  . 

140 

13.8 

1 

Borden,  Elizabeth  . 

1394 

13.8 

1 

McCoy,  Billy  . 

1384 

13.7 

1 

Spaulding,  Evelyn . 

138 

13.7 

1 

Myers,  Beatrice  . 

138 

13.7 

1 

Huff,  Rosemary  . 

1374 

13.7 

1 

Bruner,  Joyce . 

97 

11.2 

2 

Rhodes,  Eugene  . 

97 

11.2 

2 

Lawson,  Arthur  . 

964 

11.2 

2 

Ashby,  Julian . 

964 

11.2 

2 

Kleitem,  Fred  . 

964 

11.2 

2 

Russell,  Jack  . 

944 

11.0 

2 

Sloane,  Clifford  . 

94 

11.0 

2 

Myers,  Marie  . 

934 

11.0 

2 

Nelson,  Jennie  . 

914 

10.8 

2 

Cliffords,  Ruth  . 

914 

10.8 

2 

Reiners,  John  . 

914 

10.8 

2 

Steele,  Jane  . 

744 

9.6 

3 

Jarvis,  Thomas  . 

74 

9.5 

3 

Thompson,  Clark  . 

734 

9.5 

3 

Barnes,  Roy  . 

734 

9.5 

3 

Yieg,  Ruthene  . 

73 

9.4 

3 

Fowler,  Jean  . 

73 

9.4 

3 

Johns,  Henry  . 

73 

9.4 

3 

Kirkwood,  Norris  . 

724 

9.4 

3 

Ware,  Bonita  . 

724 

9.4 

3 

Harris,  Wilford  . 

724 

9.4 

3 

Hall,  Jerry  . 

60 

8.2 

4 

George,  Julius  . 

594 

8.2 

4 

Davors,  Bill  . 

59 

8.1 

4 

Freeman,  Charles . 

59 

8.1 

4 

Parker,  Norma . 

584 

8.1 

4 

Leonards,  Bob  . 

584 

8.1 

4 

Emmiek,  Robert  . 

58 

8.0 

4 

Martins,  Charles  . 

37 

-8.0 

4 

Exlier,  Neal  . 

36 

-8.0 

4 

Oswald,  Mary  May . 

35 

-8.0 

4 

Lukes,  George  . 

Bell,  Roy . . 

35 

-8.0 

4 

28 

-8.0 

4 

Grant,  Bell  . 

25 

-8.0 

4 

Brown,  Evelyn  . 

24 

-8.0 

4 
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Interpretation  of  results  to  teacher. — If  the  testing  is  done  by 
a  research  bureau  or  a  supervisor  of  secondary  education,  a 
description  of  the  test,  its  interpretation,  and  its  uses  should  be 
given  to  the  teacher  together  with  the  results.  The  following  in¬ 
formation  accompanied  the  table  of  scores  presented  on  the 
previous  page : 

“1.  The  test  measures  four  major  aspects  of  silent  reading 
ability:  comprehension,  organization,  ability  to  locate  informa¬ 
tion,  and  rate  of  reading. 

“2.  Each  school  will  find  attached  a  list  giving  the  total  read¬ 
ing  comprehension  score  of  each  pupil  who  took  the  test,  and  his 
grade-level  based  on  this  score. 

‘  ‘  3.  The  list  for  each  school  ranks  those  who  took  the  test  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  score,  and  is  divided  into  four  quartiles. 
One  can  glance  at  this  list  and  readily  see  where  a  pupil  stands  in 
reading  ability  in  respect  to  his  class.  Each  school’s  quartiles  on 
this  list  are  based  on  the  scores  of  that  school. 

“4.  These  results  should  aid  in  individualizing  instruction. 
A  9B  pupil  whose  reading  ability  is  that  of  a  twelfth  grader 
should  be  expected  to  cover  much  more  reading  material  than  the 
9B  pupil  whose  score  places  him  below  the  ninth  grade-level. 

“5.  The  grade-level  was  determined  by  comparing  the  pupil’s 
score  with  the  national  norms.  Grade-levels  below  the  eighth 
year  were  not  available,  but  these  minus-eight  pupils  are  listed  in 
the  order  of  their  scores,  the  lowest  being  last. 

“6.  This  is  not  an  English  test,  nor  an  intelligence  test,  but  a 
test  of  silent  reading  ability.  Therefore,  the  social  studies  teacher 
should  use  the  scores  as  much  as  the  English  teacher. 

“7.  The  test  also  determines  rate  of  silent  reading,  and  grade- 
levels  on  that  ability  are  available.  However,  for  various  reasons 
the  comprehension  score  is  considered  more  of  a  true  indicator 
than  the  rate  score;  thus  the  grade-levels  on  the  accompanying 
sheet  are  based  on  the  comprehension  scores. 

“8.  Available  in  the  office  are  the  complete  records  of  all  pupils 
taking  the  test.  A  teacher  is  encouraged  to  refer  to  them  in  de¬ 
termining  the  ability  of  each  new  class  to  read  silently  and  to  use 
books  as  sources  of  information.  It  will  help  in  determining  the 
amount  and  character  of  work  to  be  expected  of  each  pupil. 

“9.  The  test  will  be  given  to  each  9B  class  that  enters  high 
school,  if  these  results  are  used. 
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“10.  This  test  is  not  a  final  judgment  in  itself,  but  should  be 
considered  as  one  more  aid  in  our  search  for  more  complete 
knowledge  of  pupil  ability.  The  correlation  of  the  test  with  the 
Terman  intelligence  test  is  .827,  a  high  correlation. 

“11.  It  will  be  a  serious  injustice  to  the  pupil  for  the  teacher 
to  use  these  results  merely  to  confirm  a  previous  poor  opinion  of 
a  pupil’s  ability,  and  to  thus  pass  the  pupil  by  as  a  lost  case. 
These  results  should  lead  to  better  understanding  and  proper 
adjustments. 

“12.  A  manual  is  available  in  the  office,  giving  further  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  test. 

“13.  The  question  arises,  ‘Can  we  use  these  measurements  of 
a  9B  pupil’s  reading  ability  when  he  reaches  a  higher  grade,  as 
the  11A?’  The  answer  is,  ‘Yes.’  He  will  rank  approximately 
the  same  in  respect  to  his  classmates.  However,  the  grade-level 
as  given  here  cannot  be  followed;  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  it  was  his  reading  level  when  he  was  in  9B. 

“14.  The  first  reaction  is  that  this  knowledge  comes  too  late 
to  give  remedial  work  in  reading.  However,  if  the  lower  pupils 
are  grouped  together,  some  skilled  teacher  might  do  a  real  service 
to  them  by  offering  some  remedial  work  in  reading.  ’  ’ 

Treatment  of  results  by  classes  and  by  schools. — Further  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  test  results  by  classes  and  by  schools  yields  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  reading  status  of  the  school  system.  A  simple 
frequency  distribution  of  the  scores  of  each  class  and  the  com¬ 
putation  of  the  mean  or  median  score,  the  first  and  the  third 
quartile  and  the  range  give,  in  “size  language,”  information 
about  the  relative  position  of  groups  and  individuals.  The  tables 
on  pages  346  to  347  illustrate  one  treatment  of  the  scores  on  the 
Traxler  test  for  another  high  school.  The  percentage  of  students 
in  each  grade  falling  below  the  test  norms  indicates  the  relative 
superiority  in  reading  of  the  different  classes.  In  the  school  cited 
the  percentage  of  students  falling  below  the  test  norms  was  larger 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  than  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
This  fact  led  the  school  to  question  the  adequacy  of  instruction  in 
the  upper  grades. 

Record  of  progress. — The  progress  made  by  individuals  during 
a  period  of  special  instruction  may  be  recorded  on  the  simple 
form,  illustrated  on  page  341. 


Results  of  Traxler  Tests,  Form  I,  Administered  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Semester,  and  Form  II  at  the 

End  of  the  Semester 
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These  pupils  were  given  special  instruction  in  reading  from  January,  1937,  to  June,  1937.  They  were  chosen  from  among 
the  210  seventh  graders  tested  by  Form  I  of  the  Traxler  test  in  January,  1937.  In  May,  1937,  they  were  tested  on  Form  II  of  the 
Traxler  test.  The  results  of  both  tests  and  the  IQ  of  the  pupils  are  given. 
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Graphic  presentation  of  test  results. — There  are  a  number  of 
methods  of  presenting  the  results  of  tests  in  graphic  form.  The 
scores  on  each  of  a  battery  of  tests  may  be  translated  into  grade 
norms,  percentiles,  or  standard  deviation  scores  and  plotted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  the  position  of  the  group  as  a  whole  and 
of  individuals  in  the  group  in  relation  to  the  norm.  In  this  way 
difficulties  on  specific  tests  and  sub-tests  may  be  located.  The 
charts  of  individual  status  and  progress  are  useful  in  helping  the 
student  to  see  his  own  standing  and  to  motivate  the  reading  in¬ 
struction.  The  charts  on  pages  342  to  344  illustrate  a  few  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  results  on  reading  tests  may  be  graphi¬ 
cally  recorded. 

What  Do  Beading  Test  Scores  Mean? 


The  interpretation  of  test  results  is  not  easy.  The  results 
should  never  be  treated  in  a  mechanical  manner.  They  should 


Graphic  Presentation  of  Reading  Scores 
Each  line  from  1  to  ten  represents  a  pupil.  The  scores  on  the  test  are 
to  be  indicated  on  the  bottom  line.  Thus  it  may  be  noted  at  a  glance  that 
pupil  number  1  was  lowest  and  pupil  number  10  highest  in  reading  ability  as 
measured  by  a  given  test. 
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be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  nature  and  the  content  of  the 
test,  the  entrance  requirements,  the  courses  taken  by  the  students, 
the  method  of  instruction,  the  amount  of  supplementary  reading 
required  in  individual  courses,  the  form  of  distribution  of  the 
test  for  the  institution  as  a  whole,  and  the  meaning  of  the  test  to 
the  students. 

Students  ask  such  questions  as:  “What  does  a  low  score 
mean  V’  “  What  is  the  highest  score  one  could  make  ?  ’  ’  “  When 

I  read  this  kind  of  material  for  a  test  I  get  so  excited,  I  do  not  do 
well.  Can  that  be  an  accurate  test  of  my  reading?”  “How  are 
reading  tests  made  up  ?  ’  ’  All  of  these  questions  have  to  do  with 
what  a  test  score  means.  Moreover,  the  meaning  of  the  test  re¬ 
sults  to  the  students  and  the  way  they  feel  about  their  reading 
ability  is  as  significant  information  as  the  scores  they  make. 
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This  chart  shows  graphically  the  extent  to  which  a  number  of  classes  fell 
below  or  above  the  author’s  norm  for  the  test.  Thus  the  median  score  of 
Grade  IV  A  was  1.2  points  below  the  norm  for  the  grade  while  V  A  was 
as  much  above  the  author’s  norm. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  recognized  that  a  norm  is  not  an  ideal 
of  achievement.  It  is  only  the  average  score  obtained  by  a  cer- 
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tain  group  of  students.  A  low  score  indicates  that  the  individual 
is  below  that  general  average.  It  may,  however,  be  a  good  score 
for  him.  On  the  other  hand,  a  score  above  the  average  may  rep¬ 
resent  unsatisfactory  reading  ability  for  a  student  whose  general 
intelligence  and  socio-economic  status  are  high. 

There  are  many  possible  interpretations  of  the  results  of  a 
reading  test  given  in  any  situation.  In  studying  test  results, 
therefore,  the  following  explanations  should  be  considered:  (a) 
The  students  may  not  have  been  fully  aware  that  speed  was  being 
measured  in  the  test  and  may  have  had  the  impression  that  accu¬ 
racy  in  comprehension  was  the  most  important  thing,  (b)  Teach¬ 
ing  emphasis  in  the  English  courses  may  have  been  upon  accu¬ 
racy  and  thoroughness  of  comprehension  rather  than  on  speed, 
and  on  paragraph  comprehension  rather  than  on  word  meaning 
or  on  the  comprehension  of  longer  passages,  (c)  Different  types 


Graphic  Presentation  of  Eeading  Scores  on  Traxler  Test  for  Four  Grades  in 
Terms  of  Points  Above  or  Below  Norms 
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of  test  questions  make  each  sub-test  a  measure  of  specific  reading 
skills.  For  example,  in  the  Traxler  Silent  Reading  Test  the 
story  comprehension  test  calls  for  ability  to  notice  and  remember 
details  to  a  greater  extent  than  do  the  questions  in  the  paragraph 
comprehension  section,  (d)  The  curriculum  may  have  empha¬ 
sized  comprehension  or  provided  intensive  work  in  reading  in 
some  grades  more  than  in  others.  In  the  upper  grades  less 
emphasis  may  have  been  placed  on  getting  the  precise  meaning  of 
a  passage ;  longer  assignments  may  have  forced  students  to  read 
more  rapidly  in  order  to  complete  the  assignments.  A  test  given 
after  almost  an  academic  year  of  this  intensive  work  would  tend 
to  reflect  the  kind  of  instruction,  (e)  Due  to  various  selective 
factors  the  classes  making  the  poorest  showing  on  the  reading  test 
may  be  mentally  slower  than  the  others.  In  order  to  study  trends 
it  is  necessary  to  test  the  same  students  year  after  year,  rather 
than  merely  to  obtain  a  cross  section  of  the  grades  at  any  one 
time,  (f)  The  relatively  poor  scores  on  one  part  of  a  test,  as  on 
the  story  comprehension  section  of  the  Traxler  Silent  Reading 
Test,  may  show  a  lack  of  sustained  attention,  an  unfamiliarity 
with  standardized  tests  which  may  affect  the  first  section  more 
than  the  others,  or  a  slow  rate  which  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
student  to  answer  the  comprehension  questions,  (g)  Different 
tests  of  comprehension  may  not  be  relatively  equal  in  difficulty, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  say  only  that  in  story  comprehension, 
word  meaning,  and  paragraph  comprehension,  as  measured  by 
such  and  such  a  test,  certain  differences  were  found. 

The  interpretation  and  use  of  tests  is  their  raison  d’etre. 
Schools  of  education  should  not  only  familiarize  student  teachers 
with  the  selection,  giving,  and  scoring  of  tests,  but  should  also 
provide  more  experience  in  the  interpretation  and  the  use  of  tests 
in  the  guidance  of  boys  and  girls.  Only  thus  will  tests  assume 
their  legitimate  place  in  the  educational  program  as  a  whole. 

Relation  of  Tests  to  the  Reading  Program  as  a  Whole 

Tests  are  only  one  instrument  of  appraisal.  They  indicate  the 
existence  of  certain  reading  difficulties,  the  cause  of  which  can  be 
ascertained  only  by  an  individual  study  of  physical,  mental, 
mechanical,  emotional,  and  educational  factors.18  The  two  major 

18  See  Chapter  Six  on  Appraisal. 
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contributions  of  tests  to  the  total  process  of  appraisal  are  first, 
to  detect  the  students  who  are  handicapped  by  reading  difficulty, 
and  second,  to  ascertain  specific  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
individuals  and  groups.  If  two  comparable  forms  of  the  test  are 
given,  one  at  the  beginning  and  one  at  the  end  of  a  period  of 
instruction,  progress  in  the  abilities  measured  by  the  test  may  be 
ascertained. 

In  addition  to  these  major  values  which  have  already  been 
more  fully  discussed,  tests  have  the  further  advantage  of  provid¬ 
ing  situations  in  which  students  may  be  closely  observed  when 
confronted  with  specific  reading  problems  and  interviewed  as  to 
their  reading  process  shortly  after  they  have  completed  the  tests. 

Tests  stand  midway  between  uncontrolled  observation  and  the 
technical  study  of  such  specialized  processes  as  memory,  auditory 
imagery,  visual  imagery,  and  associative  capacity.  Increasingly 
the  value  of  observation  of  students  ’  reading  in  natural  situations 
is  being  emphasized,  and  the  clinical  approach  to  the  study  of 
reading  difficulties  used  to  re-enforce  the  psychometric  method. 
Both  approaches  are  legitimate  and  valuable.  Thus  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  improvement  in  reading  should  be  made  continuously 
during  the  period  of  instruction  by  means  of  tests,  observation, 
and  other  methods  of  studying  the  individual. 

Questions  to  Test  Your  Own  Reading  of  Chapter  Nine 

1.  What  values  may  tests  have  in  appraising  a  student’s  read¬ 

ing  status  ?  Wliat  are  some  of  the  limitations  of  tests  ? 

2.  What  are  the  factors  that  should  determine  your  choice  of 

a  test  for  a  particular  group  ? 

3.  Describe  a  reading  test  that  would  meet  the  criticisms  of 

existing  tests. 

4.  To  what  extent  do  the  results  of  one  reading  test  indicate 

an  individual’s  “general  level  of  reading  ability”? 

5.  How  is  reading  ability  related  to  intelligence,  to  teachers’ 

marks,  and  to  results  of  standardized  achievement  tests? 

6.  Suggest  a  testing  program  (a)  for  survey  purposes,  (b)  for 

the  study  of  all  the  students  in  a  school,  (c)  for  the  study 

of  pupils  in  a  remedial  reading  class,  (d)  for  individual 

study  of  seriously  retarded  cases. 

7.  Give  your  interpretation  of  the  graphic  presentation  of 

reading  scores  on  page  344. 
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1.  Take  a  reading  test  such  as  the  Nelson-Denny  Reading  Test 

for  Colleges  and  Senior  High  Schools,  or  the  Minnesota 
Reading  Examination  for  College  Students.  How  does 
your  total  score  compare  with  the  norms  for  the  test? 
How  do  your  scores  on  the  sub-tests  compare  with  the 
test  norms  ?  What  types  of  errors  did  you  make  ?  What 
perceptual  or  thought  processes  seemed  to  lead  to  the 
errors  which  you  made  ? 

2.  The  tables  on  pages  346  and  347  present  the  results  of  a 

standardized  test  given  in  a  junior-senior  high  school  in 
which  the  majority  of  students  are  from  a  residential 
English-speaking  community.  The  average  intelligence 
quotient  derived  from  the  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental 
Ability  is  about  114  for  the  school  as  a  whole  and  119  for 
the  graduating  class.  The  seventh  grade  meets  in  En¬ 
glish  classes  ten  times  a  week.  At  the  time  of  testing,  no 
systematic  and  specific  attention  had  been  given  to  the 
development  of  reading  ability  in  the  school,  although  the 
principal  and  some  of  the  teachers  were  keenly  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  reading  of  their  students. 

Study  the  two  tables  carefully  in  order  (1)  to  draw 
conclusions  about  the  reading  ability  of  this  group  and 
(2)  to  make  suggestions  for  a  program  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  reading  in  this  school.  In  making  your  analysis, 
study  the  following  questions : 

a.  How  do  the  pupils  in  different  grades  of  this  school 

compare  with  the  pupils  in  corresponding  grades 

on  which  the  test  was  standardized? 

b.  In  which  parts  of  the  test  is  the  superiority  of  the 

school  most  marked  ? 

c.  Why  would  you  expect  this  school  to  be  superior  in 

reading  ? 

d.  What  does  the  treatment  of  the  data  in  terms  of  per¬ 

centages  of  students  falling  below  the  Traxler 

norms  show? 

e.  What  do  the  results  suggest  with  respect  to  the  cur¬ 

riculum  ? 

f.  How  might  the  results  be  interpreted? 
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CHAPTER  TEN 


HOW  TO  IMPROVE  COMPREHENSION 

‘  ‘  He  who  reads  and  reads 
And  does  not  what  he  knows 
Is  he  who  plows  and  plows 
And  never  sows.”  (Old  Oxford  motto) 

The  most  serious  problem  that  teachers  in  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  encounter  is  that  of  helping  students  to  get  meaning  from 
the  printed  page — to  read  with  understanding.  This  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  and  complex  process.  The  author’s  mean¬ 
ing,  especially  in  literature,  is  seldom  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words.  A  series  of  dictionary  definitions  of  all  the  words  in  a 
passage  would  fall  far  short  of  the  meaning  that  the  author  in¬ 
tended  to  convey.  The  emotional  overtones  and  metaphoric  and 
variable  meanings  of  words  must  be  studied  to  gain  insight  into 
the  author’s  thought.  The  interpretation  of  reading  material 
is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  reader  brings  to  a 
passage  his  own  experiences,  attitudes,  prejudices,  and  purpose. 

Frequently  the  materials  as  well  as  the  instruction  in  reading 
are  open  to  criticism.  Although  the  importance  of  reading 
*  material  on  the  student’s  present  level  of  interest  and  ability 

is  being  emphasized,  still  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
provision  of  books  and  magazines  progressively  adapted  to  the 
learner’s  experience,  mental  capacity,  and  educational  needs. 

Complexity  of  Comprehension  in  Reading 

As  early  as  1917  Thorndike  pointed  out  that  “reading  is  a  very 
elaborate  procedure  involving  a  weighing  of  each  of  many  ele¬ 
ments  in  a  sentence,  then  organization  in  the  proper  relations,  one 
to  another,  the  selection  of  certain  of  their  connotations  and  the 
rejection  of  others,  and  the  cooperation  of  many  forces  to  deter¬ 
mine  final  response.”1  (jMore  recently,  the  tone,  the  mood,  the 
author’s  intent,  as  well  as  the  literal  meaning,  have  been  shown 
to  condition  the  interpretation  of  a  passage  as  a  whole.  J  Among 

i  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  ‘  ‘  Reading  as  Reasoning :  A  Study  of  Mistakes  in 
Paragraph  Reading,”  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  VIII  (June, 
1917),  323. 
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all  these  kinds  of  meaning  there  is  a  constant  interplay.  Some 
ludicrous  errors  have  been  made,  for  example,  by  the  serious  read¬ 
ing  of  letters  written  with  humorous  intent. 

Accordingly,  in  order  to  get  the  correct  meaning  of  a  para¬ 
graph,  the  reader  must  do  the  following  things : 

1.  Give  each  word  its  correct  meaning  as  dictated  by  the  total 

context  and  author’s  intent.  Metaphors  must  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  terms  of  the  elements  in  the  literal  situation  to 
which  they  refer.  Each  sentence  may  have  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  literal  meanings  as  close  as  possible  to  acts  and 
things.  Although  the  dictionary  defines  the  boundaries 
of  meaning  of  a  particular  word,  the  real  meaning  of  that 
word  can  be  obtained  only  through  the  context. 

2.  Give  each  meaning  the  correct  weight  and  value.  The 

reader’s  overemphasis  of  a  certain  word  or  overattention 
to  one  part  of  a  word  can  produce  any  degree  of  inaccu¬ 
racy  from  a  slight  error  to  a  marked  perversion  of  mean¬ 
ing.  Failure  to  estimate  the  proper  weight  of  meanings 
may  cause  some  subsidiary  fragment  of  the  passage  to 
break  loose  and  act  in  its  own  right,  causing  a  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  the  whole.  Misinterpreting  the  tone,  or 
mood,  or  intent  will  even  more  seriously  distort  the  true 
understanding  of  the  passage. 

3.  Evaluate  the  resulting  ideas,  so  that  they  keep  in  line  with 

the  reader’s  purpose,  set,  or  adjustment.  As  one  reads, 
the  words  must  be  treated  provisionally  and  the  appropri¬ 
ateness  to  the  total  meaning  checked.  Relational  words, 
such  as  hut,  who,  if,  have  meanings  of  marked  degrees  of 
exactness  and  precision.  These  words  aid  in  the  process 
of  evaluation  which  the  expert  reader  carries  on,  to  a 
large  extent,  unconsciously.  Thus  comprehension  is  not 
only  complex;  it  is  likewise  relative  to  the  reader’s  pur¬ 
pose.  As  Ryans2  suggested,  comprehension  varies  and 
should  vary  with  the  reader’s  purpose.  It  is  obviously 
difficult  to  teach  anyone  how  to  pay  attention  to  signifi¬ 
cant  parts  of  a  passage  since  no  one  knows  exactly  how 
such  specific  sagacity  is  acquired. 

2 David  G.  Ryans,  “Some  Questions  Pertaining  to  Reading,”  School  and 
Society,  XLIII  (April  25,  1936),  272-74. 
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An  essential  part  of  the  process  of  comprehension  appears  to  be 
an  active  attempt  to  synthesize  the  separate  units  in  a  passage. 
An  Englist  psychologist3  demonstrated  in  a  laboratory  experiment 
with  eight  adults  the  tendency  toward  synthesis  in  reading — 
toward  treating  passages  as  a  whole.  The  experimental  material 
consisted  of  three  passages:  (1)  a  single  unit  of  prose,  (2)  a 
double  passage,  each  half  being  from  a  different  source,  and  (3) 
a  “triple”  passage  consisting  of  an  unrelated  selection  inserted 
in  an  otherwise  continuous  piece.  Even  when  the  subject  had  a 
real  understanding  of  the  compound  nature  of  the  passage  the 
tendency  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  whole  persisted  and  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  various  ways.  In  the  absence  of  indications  of  breaks 
in  rhythm,  style,  and  content,  the  subjects  always  tended  to  treat 
passages  as  unitary.  Apparently,  comprehension  of  even  a  simple 
passage  is  dependent  upon  the  unification  of  its  parts  and  the 
tendency  toward  synthesis  must  be  an  important  factor  in  com¬ 
prehension. 

Judd  summarized  this  important  tendency  toward  comprehend¬ 
ing  ‘  ‘  wholes  ’  ’  as  follows : 

“Active  thinking  tends  in  the  direction  of  synthesis  of  ideas. 
The  mind  does  not  dwell  on  isolated  items  of  experience,  but  com¬ 
bines  these  items  into  integrated  systems.  So  general  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  synthesize  ideas  that  the  words  which  express  relations, 
that  is,  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  are  drawn  upon  with  a 
comparatively  high  frequency  in  any  use  of  language.”4 

Hollingworth  explains  comprehension  in  terms  of  the  whole 
complex  psychological  process  of  cue,  response,  and  original  situ¬ 
ation  : 

“A  symbol  is  always  a  part  of  some  previous  situation.  Occur¬ 
ring  now  alone,  or  in  some  other  context,  it  produces  a  response 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  originally  made  to  the  total  situation.  It 
is  thus  a  cue,  a  sign,  a  partial  stimulus  .  .  .  when  and  insofar  as 
it  produces  a  response  appropriate  to  the  situation  of  which  it 
was  earlier  a  part.  In  such  a  case  we  have  an  instance  of  ‘mean¬ 
ing  *  and  our  problem  is — What  is  the  meaning  ?  ” 5 

3  E.  W.  Pickford,  ‘  ‘  The  Tendency  Toward  Synthesis  in  Reading,  ’  ’  British 
Journal  of  Psychology,  XXIV  (1933),  50-66. 

4  Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Education  as  Cultivation  of  the  Higher  Mental 
Processes,  p.  30.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1936. 

s  Harry  L.  Hollingworth,  Educational  Psychology,  p.  333.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton-Century  Company,  Inc.,  1933. 
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Moreover,  comprehension  is  influenced  by  the  reader’s  social 
background  and  experience.  The  individual  tends  to  interpret 
the  unfamiliar  in  terms  of  the  familiar  word.  The  explanation 
of  some  apparently  irrelevant  responses  lies  in  the  student’s  social 
or  professional  background.  For  example,  a  nurse  read  abomin¬ 
able  calumny  as  abdominal  cavity ;  a  student  of  education  read 
ulcerated  as  accelerated.  The  English  psychologist,  Bartlett,6 
presented  many  interesting  evidences  of  the  influence  of  the  sub¬ 
jects’  background  upon  their  interpretation  and  memory  of  a 
passage. 

The  teacher  should  understand,  so  far  as  possible,  the  many- 
sided  development  and  interests  of  students  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  their  success  in  reading  depends  so  much  on  experience, 
facility  in  oral  expression,  ideas  of  themselves,  attitude  toward 
school  and  teachers,  and  their  degree  of  self-direction  and  initia¬ 
tive  in  making  choices  and  taking  responsibility  for  the  solution 
of  problems. 

Counselors  definitely  need  knowledge  of  the  reading  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  student  in  whose  advancement  they  are  inter¬ 
ested  ;  they  need,  too,  skill  in  the  application  of  remedial  measures. 
They  already  have  personal  data  about  the  “whole  child”  that 
supply  an  excellent  background  for  more  intensive  study  of  the 
student’s  reading  difficulties.  The  counselor  has  a  function  in 
referring  students  to  special  classes  as  well  as  in  diagnosing  and 
treating  individual  cases.7 

Forms  of  Comprehension 

The  many  forms  of  comprehension  which  must,  or  may,  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  reading  have  already  been  discussed  in 
Chapter  Two.  They  range  from  the  ability  to  identify  simple 
factual  details  in  a  passage  to  that  of  interpreting  obscure  meta¬ 
phor  and  shifts  in  meaning  and  engaging  in  the  most  creative  and 
rigorous  thinking  on  the  basis  of  the  material  read. 

Facts  and  thinking  in  comprehension. — Irion8  attempted  to 

e  Frederick  Charles  Bartlett,  Remembering :  A  Study  in  Experimental  and 
Social  Psychology.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1932.  Pp.  x  +  317. 

7  Ruby  L.  Hill,  “Corrective  Reading,”  University  High  School  Journal, 
XVI  (October,  1937),  40-46. 

s  T.  W.  H.  Irion,  Comprehension  Difficulties  of  Ninth  Grade  Students  in  the 
Study  of  Literature.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1925. 
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measure  the  reading  comprehension  of  ninth-grade  students  along 
four  lines:  (1)  ability  to  understand  the  pivotal  words  read,  (2) 
ability  to  understand  the  more  unusual  expressions  found  in  the 
reading,  (3)  ability  to  get  specific  and  detailed  facts  from  the 
printed  page,  and  (4)  ability  to  react  to  the  passage  as  a  whole, 
and  to  state  the  author’s  important  points  or  conclusions  which 
he  would  have  the  reader  form.  These  types  of  comprehension 
plus  “interpretative  ability”  Irion  believed  constituted  “literary 
comprehension.”  The  selections  used  in  the  tests  of  these  abili¬ 
ties  were  from  Cooper’s  The  Spy,  Byron’s  poem,  The  Destruction 
of  Sennacherib,  Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar,  Act  I,  Scene  3,  and 
Chapter  One  in  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species.  It  was  found  that 
intelligence  and  literary  comprehension,  as  measured,  correlated 
to  a  high  degree  and  that  the  literature  used  in  this  experiment 
was  beyond  the  ability  of  students  having  intelligence  quotients 
under  100.  The  reading  comprehension  of  the  low  intelligence 
group  seemed  so  low  that  it  was  considered  unwise  to  base  teach¬ 
ing  on  the  assumption  that  the  group  could  understand  such 
selections  by  merely  reading  them.  The  different  types  of  liter¬ 
ature  appeared  to  require  different  reading  abilities.  Of  the 
various  types  employed  in  the  experiment,  poetry  proved  to  be 
the  most  difficult. 

The  higher  levels  of  comprehension  cannot  adequately  be 
judged  by  factual  questions  alone.  Dewey9  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  this  statement  experimentally.  He  prepared  tests  to 
find  out  whether  pupils  were  able  to  obtain  facts  from  the  reading 
material ;  to  do  inferential  thinking  about  the  material  read ;  and 
to  evaluate,  read  between  the  lines,  and  understand  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  what  they  read.  Coefficients  of  correlation  between 
responses  to  items  testing  acquisition  of  facts  and  items  testing 
inferential  thinking  varied  from  .38  to  .65  on  the  four  selections 
used,  which  would  indicate  that  to  test  for  facts  alone  may  give 
fallacious  results.  The  investigator  concluded  that  more  training 
in  inferential  thinking  is  needed.  ‘  ‘  The  reason  for  the  differences 
between  the  ability  to  secure  facts  and  the  ability  to  do  inferential 
thinking  may  be  either  that  the  pupils  secure  the  facts  and  then 
do  not  know  how  to  use  them,  or  that  the  pupils’  apparent  grasp 

9  Joseph  C.  Dewey,  “The  Acquisition  of  Facts  as  a  Measure  of  Reading 
Comprehension,”  Elementary  School  Journal,  XXXV  (January,  1935), 
346-48. 
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of  facts  is  only  verbalism,  that  they  really  do  not  understand  what 
they  glibly  express  in  words  in  the  written  tests.  ’ ’10 

Lyman  warned  educators  against  testing  comprehension  by 
using  factual  questions  only,  and  criticized  those  investigations 
which  appear  to  rest  on  “the  assumption  that  the  same  technique 
of  reading  applies  both  to  a  descriptive  passage  with  a  distinctly 
narrative  setting  and  to  a  wholly  informative  passage  of  ex¬ 
pository  writing. ’ m  Such  an  assumption  ignores  the  importance 
of  the  reader’s  attitude,  mental  set,  and  purpose.  All  reading 
cannot  be  directed  toward  the  same  goal  or  judged  by  a  common 
standard  of  achievement. 

Comprehension  of  poetry. — Poetry  may  make  an  appeal  in  four 
different  ways:  (1)  an  intellectual  appeal,  stimulating  thought; 
(2)  a  musical  appeal,  resulting  in  a  pleasant  feeling  aroused  by 
the  melody  of  the  verse;  (3)  an  associational  appeal,  reminding 
the  reader  of  personal  experiences;  and  (4)  what  has  been  called 
a  “pure  esthetic  emotion.”  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
Ruhlen’s12  study  of  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  certain  poems  com¬ 
monly  included  in  the  high-school  curriculum.  Prom  a  first  read¬ 
ing  of  L’ Allegro,  ten  out  of  a  class  of  thirty-four  got  no  idea  of 
what  it  was  about,  three  got  the  idea  of  mirth  and  happiness  as 
contrasted  with  melancholy,  and  fourteen  did  not  understand  it 
and  therefore  disliked  it.  The  pupils  comprehended  an  average 
of  less  than  four  images  each  and  were  confused  about  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  many  lines  and  phrases.  Even  after  an  intensive  study  for 
two  one-hour  periods,  which  included  the  reading  of  the  Greek 
myths  alluded  to  in  the  poem,  the  imagery  was  not  within  reach 
of  50  per  cent  of  the  class. 

Comprehension  in  Oral  and  in  Silent  Reading 

Although  individuals  differ  in  respect  to  the  avenue  of  expres¬ 
sion  which  is  most  natural  and  effective  for  them,  the  majority 
of  persons  tend  to  organize  the  thought  of  a  passage  better  and 
remember  more  of  it  when  reading  it  silently  than  when  read¬ 
ing  it  orally.  This  tendency  existed  even  in  the  days  when  the 

io  Ibid.,  p.  348. 

HR.  L.  Lyman,  “An  Investigation  of  Technique  in  Reading,  ’  ’  School 
Review,  XXXI  (January,  1923),  11. 

12  Helen  V.  Ruhlen,  “Experiment  in  Testing  Appreciation,”  English  Jour¬ 
nal,  XV  (March,  1926),  202-209. 
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emphasis  in  schools  was  on  oral  reading.13  The  peculiar  contri¬ 
bution  of  oral  reading  lies  in  the  realm  of  appreciation  of  the 
sound  and  rhythm  of  poetry  and  other  forms  of  literature.  The 
emphasis  in  oral  reading  should  be  on  its  social  contribution. 
Standards  may  be  set  by  the  teacher ’s  reading  aloud  to  the  class 
and  later  by  the  participation  of  the  better  readers  first.  The 
less  able  may  take  minor  parts  in,  say,  an  informal  dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  a  story.  Poor  readers  should  be  given  individual  instruc¬ 
tion  and  practice  so  that  they  may  be  successful  when  they  read 
to  the  group. 

Factors  Affecting  Comprehension 

Although  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  factors  involved  in  reading 
are  pertinent  to  comprehension,  the  specific  relationship  existing 
between  some  of  them  and  comprehension  still  needs  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 

A  study  of  various  factors. — An  investigation14  in  1924  at¬ 
tempted  to  check  the  assumptions  that  general  intelligence, 
vocabulary,  rate  of  reading,  articulation,  environment,  school  at¬ 
tendance,  small  recognition  span,  and  lack  of  reasoning  ability 
were  important  factors  in  reading  comprehension,  or  lack  of  it. 
In  two  experiments  with  groups  of  25  and  136  fifth-grade  children 
a  series  of  tests  designed  to  measure  intelligence,  vocabulary  limi¬ 
tations,  organization,  rate  of  reading,  reproduction  of  ideas  in  the 
passages  read,  and  lip  movements  were  given  and  the  results  of 
each  correlated  with  general  reading  ability.  As  usual,  the  corre¬ 
lation  between  intelligence  quotient  and  reading  scores  was  found 
to  be  substantial.  Intelligence  and  vocabulary  far  outranked 
the  other  factors  in  their  effect  on  comprehension.  The  other 
factors,  according  to  the  coefficients  of  correlation,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  reproduction  test,  were  signifi¬ 
cant,  seemed  to  be  important  in  the  order  stated  above.  The 
investigator  concluded  that  the  reading  ability  of  those  whose 
reading  scores  are  below  their  intelligence  test  scores  may  be 
improved  by  training. 

13  Cyrus  D.  Mead,  1 1  Eesults  in  Silent  versus  Oral  Reading,  ’  ’  J ournal  of 
Educational  Psychology,  VIII  (June,  1917),  367-68. 

14  George  Horatio  Hilliard,  Probable  Types  of  Difficulties  of  Underlying 
Low  Scores  in  Comprehension  Tests,  University  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Education, 
Vol.  II,  No.  6.  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  University  of  Iowa,  1924. 
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Attitude  and  mental  set. — The  attitude  of  the  reader  has  a 
definite  bearing  on  comprehension.  The  most  favorable  attitudes 
are  those  of  interest  in  the  content  and  in  the  improvement  of 
one’s  reading,  anticipation  of  the  author’s  thought,  critical  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  author’s  statements,  and  an  open-minded  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  to  get  the  author ’s  viewpoint  and  to  incor¬ 
porate  it  into  his  own  experience.  A  mental  set  to  remember  seems 
favorably  to  affect  the  actual  recollection  of  the  material.  Inter¬ 
est  in  new  fields  of  reading  may  be  aroused  by  finding  that  one’s 
friends  are  already  interested  in  them  •  discovering  relationships 
between  these  fields  and  that  of  one ’s  present  interest ;  or  reading 
a  magazine  like  Time  which  treats  of  a  number  of  fields  in  a  popu¬ 
lar,  stimulating  way. 

Concentration  as  a  factor  in  comprehension. — Intelligence  “can 
only  be  utilized  at  the  cost  of  an  effort.  Those  who  want  to  con¬ 
quer  real  knowledge  have  to  endure  a  long  and  hard  preparation. 
They  submit  themselves  to  a  kind  of  asceticism.  In  the  absence 
of  concentration  intelligence  is  unproductive.  Once  disciplined 
it  becomes  capable  of  pursuing  truth.  ’  ’15 

Students  frequently  account  for  their  difficulty  in  reading  by 
what  they  call  “poor  concentration.”  Without  concentration  it 
is  impossible  for  the  reader  to  grasp  the  organization  of  the 
passage  as  a  whole.  Teachers  recognize  difficulty  in  concentra¬ 
tion  as  a  factor  in  students’  lack  of  comprehension.  One  in¬ 
structor  noted  that  “the  six  worst  readers  in  the  group  attribute 
their  reading  disabilities  to  the  lack  of  ability  to  concentrate.” 
The  central  factor  in  concentration  is  purpose  and  motive.  With¬ 
out  having  something  of  vital  concern  to  read  for,  the  student 
lacks  incentive  to  put  forth  the  active  effort  that  good  reading 
requires. 

The  student’s  surroundings  may  be  more  or  less  conducive  to 
concentration.  A  control-group  experiment16  using  two  sections 
of  college  sophomores  as  subjects  showed  a  consistent  difference 
favoring  the  efficiency  of  study  for  the  non-distracted  group  as 
against  the  comparable  group  which  attempted,  while  lively  semi- 

1  s  Alexis  Carrel,  Man  the  Unknown,  p.  138.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1935. 

16  Paul  Fendrick,  ‘ 1  The  Influence  of  Music  Distraction  upon  Beading  Effi¬ 
ciency,”  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  XXXI  (December,  1937), 
264-71. 
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classical  phonograph  records  were  being  played,  to  comprehend 
the  same  mimeographed  chapter  abstracted  from  an  educational 
psychology  text.  ‘  ‘  Suggestive  evidence  was  also  revealed  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  influence  of  music  as  a  potential  distractor  more 
seriously  affects  students  functioning  at  higher  intellectual 
levels.  ’ ,17 

The  most  distracting  visual  and  auditory  stimuli  appear  to  be 
those  of  a  striking  or  irregular  nature.  Rhythmic  auditory 
stimuli,  on  the  other  hand,  may  occasionally  “set  the  pace”  for 
good  rhythmic  reading  providing  that  the  environmental  rhythm 
coincides  with  the  person’s  own  reading  rhythm. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  influence  of  noise  and  distraction  can 
be  overcome.  In  fact,  under  certain  laboratory  conditions,  noise 
has  appeared  to  intensify  concentration,  but  at  an  additional  cost 
of  energy  expenditure.  For  the  majority  of  students,  how¬ 
ever,  radios,  family  conversations,  and  other  distractions  cannot  be 
considered  as  favorable  to  a  high  quality  of  thoughtful  reading. 

Subjective  factors  are  frequently  more  serious  detriments  to 
concentration  than  are  physical  distractions.  When  the  material 
itself  is  not  intrinsically  interesting,  a  person’s  thoughts  tend  to 
wander.  Sometimes  it  is  wise  to  make  notes  about  these  intruding 
interests,  thus  dismissing  them  from  the  mind  for  the  time  being. 
Another  device  for  preventing  the  escape  of  thought  is  to  jot  down 
the  main  sequence  of  ideas  in  the  reading  and  to  direct  one’s 
attention  to  these  notes  whenever  one’s  thoughts  again  tend  to 
stray  afield.  Another  suggestion  useful  in  preventing  one’s  at¬ 
tention  from  wandering  from  the  subject  is  to  read  with  a  definite 
question  or  problem  in  mind,  or  with  the  purpose  of  anticipating 
the  author’s  thought.  Such  a  purposeful  quest  tends  to  reduce 
the  temptation  to  follow  irrelevant  bypaths.  The  more  one  reads 
in  a  field,  the  easier  it  is  to  think  ahead,  to  anticipate  what  the 
author  will  say.  Thinking  ahead  not  only  speeds  up  reading,  but 
also  gives  continued  satisfaction  as  the  reader  finds  confirmation 
of  or  contrasts  with  his  own  points  of  view  in  the  text. 

Background  knowledge  of  the  field. — The  limited  background 
of  knowledge  and  of  comprehension  which  a  student  often  brings 
to  his  reading  of  a  particular  book  or  article,  together  with  his 
lack  of  preparation  for  and  experience  of  the  subjects  required 

17  Ibid.,  p.  270. 
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in  high  school  and  college,  without  doubt  account  for  a  large 
amount  of  his  bewilderment  and  lack  of  comprehension. 

Bate  of  reading. — The  student  should  not  be  urged  to  exceed 
his  most  effective  rate  for  a  given  kind  of  material.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  an  artificial  “speeding  up”  when  its  concomitant  is 
confusion  and  loss  in  comprehension.  Accordingly,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  decrease  the  reading  rate  of  some  students,  to  increase 
the  rate  of  others,  and  to  teach  all  the  importance  of  adapting  the 
rate  of  reading  to  their  purpose. 

Word  meanings. — Meanings  comprise  all  that  words  can  con¬ 
vey — feeling  as  well  as  intellectual  content.  The  literal  meaning 
of  a  word  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  full  meaning.  Although  the 
influence  of  vocabulary  on  comprehension  has  already  been  dis¬ 
cussed,18  attention  should  again  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  best 
results  will  be  obtained  by  vocabulary  study  in  context  in  the 
specific  fields  in  which  improved  comprehension  is  desired.  The 
meaning  of  a  passage  cannot  be  understood  without  a  precise  and 
appropriate  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  they  are 
employed  in  a  particular  context. 

Legibility  of  the  book. — Convenient  size  of  the  book,  color  of 
page  paper,  degree  of  gloss,  size  of  type,  space  between  lines  and 
words — in  fact  all  the  elements  which  make  for  legibility — favor 
comprehension.  Experiments  have  shown,  too,  that  comprehen¬ 
sion  can  be  improved  by  better  illumination.  It  is  estimated  that, 
with  good  distribution  of  illumination,  about  fifteen  foot-candles 
of  illumination  are  adequate  for  ordinary  reading.  Higher  inten¬ 
sities  may  be  employed,  but  without  apparent  gain  in  efficiency 
and  comfort. 

Form  of  writing. — Authors  vary  tremendously  in  the  lucidity 
of  their  writing  and  consequently  in  the  ease  with  which  their 
meaning  is  comprehended.  Good  style  is  clear  and  forceful  and 
carries  the  reader  smoothly  from  one  idea  to  the  next.  The 
writings  of  a  profound  thinker,  because  of  their  clarity  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  of  organization,  will  frequently  be  more  easily  com¬ 
prehended  than  will  that  of  a  mediocre  and  shallow  author.  The 
drive  behind  the  words  of  such  authors  as  Swift,  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  and  T.  Huxley  is  so  strong  that  their  meaning  is 
unusually  clear. 

18  See  pages  77-78. 
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Methods  of  Improving  Comprehension 

Improvement  in  comprehension  has  been  effected  by  the  use  of 
a  variety  of  methods.  In  some  cases  experimental  evidence  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  method  has  been  presented;  in  other  cases,  the 
results  have  been  noted  merely  through  casual  observation. 

Special  practice  in  reading  directions. — Carroll  attempted  to 
“ascertain  to  what  extent  ability  in  the  ‘reading  of  directions’ 
may  be  improved  by  specific  practice,  to  discover  some  effective 
method  of  teaching  reading,  to  determine  difficulties  in  the  ‘read¬ 
ing  of  directions,’  to  study  the  merits  of  different  kinds  of  ‘direc¬ 
tions,’  and  to  find  the  transfer  effect  of  specific  practice  in  this 
kind  of  material  to  similar  and  dissimilar  types.”19  After  two 
sections  of  the  seventh  grade  had  been  equated  on  the  basis  of 
their  intelligence  quotients  and  initial  scores  on  a  test  of  reading 
directions,  one  was  used  as  an  experimental,  the  other  as  a  control 
group.  The  experimental  group  was  drilled  ten  minutes  a  day  for 
thirty  days  on  material,  similar  to  that  in  the  original  Reading-of- 
Directions  Test,  which  covered  various  types  of  direction.  The 
group  was  divided  into  two  sections  to  stimulate  rivalry.  Time 
for  this  drill  was  taken  out  of  the  regular  reading  period.  The 
control  group  followed  the  usual  class  procedure.  At  the  end  of 
six  weeks  the  initial  tests  were  again  given  to  both  groups  with 
the  result  that  the  experimental  group  made  a  gain  of  twice  as 
many  points  as  did  the  control  group.  In  addition  to  the  ten- 
minute  drill,  the  experimental  group  was  given  a  five-minute 
period  of  coaching  in  which  they  were  helped  with  difficult  words, 
their  attention  was  called  to  errors,  and  keys  to  the  test  answers 
were  posted.  These  additional  aids  did  not  seem  to  effect  much 
improvement  over  and  above  that  resulting  from  the  drill  itself. 
Further  analysis  of  difficulties  revealed  a  more  or  less  random 
search  on  the  part  of  these  students  for  an  answer  to  put  down 
in  response  to  an  arithmetical  question  involving  “how-many- 
ness”  and  special  difficulty  with  conditional  clauses  and  with 
compact  and  involved  sentences.  Careless  guessing,  a  trial-and- 
error  method,  and  lack  of  the  habit  of  reasoning  were  evident 
causes  of  poor  comprehension  of  this  sort  of  reading  material. 

Robert  P.  Carroll,  An  Experimental  Study  of  Comprehension  in  Heading 
— with  Special  Reference  to  the  Heading  of  Directions,  p.  1.  New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1926. 
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Practice  in  the  interpretation  of  fictions  and  metaphors. — In  the 
course  of  their  daily  reading  in  all  subjects,  pupils  can  be  made 
aware  of  the  distinction  between  a  word  like  knife  and  a  word  like 
charity.  The  latter  depends  much  more  on  the  whole  situation  for 
its  interpretation,  and  is  far  more  likely  to  be  misunderstood. 
Students  need  a  great  deal  of  practice  in  translating  such  words 
and  passages  containing  them  into  the  simple  acts  and  things  from 
which  their  meaning  is  derived  and  in  stating  the  most  precise 
meaning  of  the  passage  in  the  light  of  the  entire  context.  Ad¬ 
vertisements  and  newspaper  headlines  supply  the  most  obvious 
examples  with  which  to  begin  such  analysis.  From  these  the 
student  may  proceed  gradually  to  the  more  difficult  figurative 
language  of  poetry. 

The  role  of  the  assignment  in  the  improvement  of  comprehen¬ 
sion. — It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  specific  assignment  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  developing  effective  reading  and  study  skills.  Recog¬ 
nizing  this  fact,  many  teachers  have  used  skillfully  formulated 
assignments  to  lead  students  to  develop  better  reading  habits. 
One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  stimulating  students  to  combine 
reading  and  thinking  is  to  give  assignments  and  examinations 
which  require  them  to  infer,  compare,  judge,  and  analyze.  Such 
assignments  will  create  a  demand,  on  the  part  of  such  students  as 
become  aware  of  their  limitations,  for  class  instruction  along  these 
same  lines.  Obviously  the  assignments  should  be  easy  at  first, 
approximately  on  the  students’  habit  level,  and  should  gradually 
become  more  challenging  as  the  class  instruction  prepares  the 
students  for  success  in  the  higher  thought  processes  demanded. 

In  addition  to  this  guidance  toward  more  effective  comprehen¬ 
sion  through  the  nature  of  the  assignment,  it  is  important  for  the 
teacher  occasionally  to  point  out  what  is  authentic  and  valuable 
and  to  provide  criteria  by  the  use  of  which  the  student  can  himself 
judge  authenticity  and  value.  The  program  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  comprehension  should  include  actual  instruction — gui¬ 
dance  in  more  effective  ways  of  learning — as  opposed  to  practice, 
the  mere  repetition  of  an  act.  In  many  ways  the  assignment 
offers  opportunity  for  motivated  instruction  in  the  best  methods 
of  attack  on  various  kinds  of  reading. 

Emphasis  upon  increasing  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  the 
material  read. — Procedures  which  emphasize  the  enjoyable  aspects 
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of  reading  and  provide  material  easy  enough  to  prevent  dissatis¬ 
faction  due  to  sheer  difficulty  seldom  fail  to  obtain  improvement 
in  reading  ability.  In  a  remedial  program  for  forty  midyear 
sophomores  Gibbs20  devoted  eighteen  days  to  free  reading  of  mate¬ 
rials  easy  enough  for  typical  fifth-  to  ninth-grade  students.  With 
some  of  the  material,  completion  tests  or  multiple-choice  questions 
based  on  the  books  read  were  used.  Planning  for  dramatization 
of  the  stories,  making  rough  outlines  of  them,  or  making  their  own 
questions  on  the  material  read  were  some  of  the  other  types  of 
work  done  by  the  students.  The  most  productive  procedure,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  series  of  informal  oral  conferences.  As  a  result  of 
this  combination  of  procedures,  the  median  gain  of  the  group,  as 
measured  by  the  Thorndike-McCall  and  the  Monroe  tests,  was 
2.5  grades. 

Other  aids  to  concentration. — A  congenial  place  for  study  is  an 
important  environmental  aid  to  concentration.  The  kind  of  place 
varies  with  the  individual,  probably  because  of  the  associations 
which  he  has  built  up  with  certain  specific  places. 

A  more  fundamental  factor  is  the  provision  of  appropriate 
material.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  student  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  something  that  is  beyond  his  mental  level  of  comprehen¬ 
sion,  material  to  which  he  brings  little  or  no  background  and 
which  is  of  no  intrinsic  interest  to  him.  Books  and  articles  that 
are  quite  beyond  the  student’s  mental  grasp  and  outside  his  world 
of  thought  and  feeling  are  inimical  to  concentration.  Although  it 
is  obviously  not  possible  to  provide  a  curriculum  ideally  suitable 
in  intellectual  stimulation  and  interest  for  every  student,  far 
more  progress  can  be  made  in  that  direction  than  is  evidenced  at 
present.  And  this  is  the  heart  of  any  effective  constructive  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  improvement  of  reading. 

Even  under  ideal  conditions,  all  of  the  reading  material  will 
not  prove  highly  interesting  to  every  student.  But,  to  a  certain 
degree,  interest  can  be  built;  a  slight  degree  of  interest  can  be 
re-enforced.  The  student  may  improve  his  approach  to  an  assign¬ 
ment  that  makes  but  a  slight  appeal  to  him  by  asking  himself 
such  questions  as :  “What  do  I  already  know  about  this  subject?” 
“Of  what  use  will  it  be  to  me ?  What  do  I  wish  to  find  out ? ’ ’ 

20  Elsie  Frances  Gibbs,  “Remedial  Work  Through  Free  Reading,”  English 
Journal,  XXIII  (December,  1934),  827-31. 
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The  following  rather  vague  suggestions  were  made  by  high- 
school  students  for  improving  their  concentration : 

“  I  go  where  it  is  quiet,  try  to  get  everything  else  from  my  mind 
and  concentrate  my  full  attention  on  what  I  am  doing.” 

*  ‘  If  my  book  is  an  interesting  one,  I  hate  to  put  it  down.  I  read 
right  through  and  my  thoughts  never  wander  from  the  story  as 
they  sometimes  do  while  I  am  studying.” 

“I  think  the  most  helpful  way  to  find  important  facts  in  your 
assignment  is  to  keep  your  mind  on  the  things  you  read  and  to 
determine  not  to  forget  them  overnight.” 

A  single  reading  versus  rereading. — A  number  of  investigators 
have  compared  the  relative  effectiveness  of  a  single  reading  with 
two  readings  of  given  material.  The  results  of  one  of  the  most 
careful  of  these  studies  were  inconclusive.  In  that  experiment 
university  classes  in  education  and  in  high-school  social  science 
read  the  material  once  while  other  groups,  comparable  in  mental 
ability  as  measured  by  the  Otis  Self-Administering  Exami¬ 
nation,  read  the  same  material  twice.  The  passages  were  short 
enough  to  be  read  in  two  minutes.  It  was  found  that  two  readings 
produced  only  very  slightly  better  results  than  did  a  single  read¬ 
ing.  The  differences  were  so  small  that  the  author  suggests  the 
extra  time  required  for  the  second  reading  might  be  devoted  more 
profitably  to  the  reading  of  new  materials.  With  the  wealth  of 
reading  material  now  available,  wide  reading  should  be  encour¬ 
aged.  The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English21  emphasized 
wide  reading  along  the  lines  of  personal  interests,  problems,  and 
needs. 

Intensive  study  versus  extensive  reading. — Teachers  frequently 
wonder  whether  students  learn  more  from  a  thorough  study  of  a 
textbook  or  from  wide  reading  of  related  reference  books.  Ex¬ 
perimental  evidence  is  somewhat  in  favor  of  extensive  reading. 
In  Weaver’s  investigations22  on  the  reading  of  history  in  the 
junior  high  school,  the  extensive  reading  method  proved  to  be  as 

21  Wilbur  W.  Hatfield,  An  Experience  Curriculum  in  English.  Monograph 
No.  4,  issued  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1935. 

22  Robert  B.  Weaver,  “Extensive  and  Intensive  Methods  in  History,”  His¬ 
torical  Outloolc,  XXIII  (October,  1932),  292-96. 

- ,  ‘  ‘  The  Relative  Value  of  Intensive  Study  and  Extensive  Reading 

in  United  States  History,”  School  Review,  XXXIX  (March,  1931),  217-26. 
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good  as,  if  not  better  than,  the  intensive  study  method.  In  the 
field  of  science,  likewise,  Rice23  found  that  extensive  reading  was 
more  effective  for  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge  than  was 
intensive  textbook  study. 

Good24  studied  the  relation  of  extensive  and  intensive  reading 
to  permanency  of  retention.  From  his  experiments  with  college 
and  with  high-school  students  using  a  series  of  tests  which  involved 
range  and  accuracy  of  information,  problem  solving,  and  repro¬ 
duction  of  ideas,  he  concluded  that,  on  the  whole,  the  groups  doing 
extensive  reading  maintained  their  superiority  on  the  information 
retests  over  the  groups  reading  intensively.  There  was  a  small 
loss  in  scores  for  all  groups  after  a  lapse  of  time.  On  the  tests  of 
reproduction  of  ideas,  however,  the  advantage  was  with  the  groups 
doing  intensive  reading. 

Apparently,  each  type  of  reading  is  useful  for  certain  purposes. 
A  thoughtful  reading  of  a  well- written  textbook  or  keybook  in  the 
field  provides  the  student  with  a  general  pattern  or  a  Gestalt  of 
the  subject  which  should  be  made  more  vivid  and  detailed  by 
means  of  supplementary  reading.  Accordingly,  the  student  may 
employ  both  intensive  and  extensive  reading  to  advantage  in  his 
total  program  of  study. 

Reading  versus  reading  plus  outlining. — Differences  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  outlining  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  actual  differences 
in  the  effect  of  various  methods  of  outlining  and  of  their  use. 
Crawford25  set  up  two  series  of  experiments  with  346  college  stu¬ 
dents.  The  first  were  timed,  with  limits  of  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen 
minutes  each.  The  second  consisted  of  work-limit  experiments  in 
which  the  material  was  read  once,  twice,  or  outlined  in  the  time 
allowed.  Comprehension  of  the  passages  in  the  first  series  was 
measured  by  essay-type  tests;  in  the  second  series,  by  true-false 
tests.  The  work-limit  experiments  revealed  that  reading  twice 
was  approximately  as  effective  as  one  reading  with  outlining,  and 
that,  as  measured  by  an  essay  or  a  true-false  test,  neither  was 

23  E.  S.  Rice,  e  ‘  Extensive  Reading  versus  Intensive  Textbook  Study  as  a 
Means  of  Acquiring  a  Knowledge  of  Scientific  Facts  and  Principles,  ’  ’  Journal 
of  Experimental  Education,  IV  (June,  1936),  376-402. 

24  Carter  V.  Good,  c  1  The  Relation  of  Extensive  and  Intensive  Reading  to 
Permanency  of  Retention,  ”  Pedagogical  Seminary,  XXXIII  (1926),  43-49. 

23  C.  C.  Crawford,  “Relative  Values  of  Reading  and  Outlining  as  Methods 
of  Study,”  Educational  Method,  VIII  (May,  1929),  434-38. 
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significantly  better  than  reading  once.  All  the  experimental 
groups  showed  significant  superiority  over  the  4 ‘ no-study’ ’  group. 
Tests  given  at  a  later  date  might  tell  a  different  story.  Different 
results  might  also  have  been  obtained  if  the  outlines  had  been  used 
after  they  were  made  and  if  the  two  readings  had  been  separated 
in  time — not  done  at  one  sitting. 

Listening  to  a  lecture  versus  reading. — Two  especially  interest¬ 
ing  experiments  are  concerned  with  the  relative  amount  of  learn¬ 
ing  that  takes  place  when  material  is  presented  in  lecture  form 
and  when  it  is  read.  Corey26  equated  two  groups  of  freshmen  in 
the  teachers’  college  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  on  the  Ohio 
State  Psychological  Examination,  vocabulary,  reading  ability,  and 
general  psychological  test  score.  A  2500-word  lecture  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  mimeographed.  One  group  heard  the  lecture;  the 
other  group  read  it  in  the  same  amount  of  time.  Both  groups 
were  given  a  test  immediately  afterward  to  test  immediate  recall, 
and,  without  warning,  were  tested  again  two  weeks  later.  The 
test  was  the  semi-objective,  true-false,  completion,  and  short- 
answer  type.  Neither  group  was  allowed  to  take  notes.  The 
results  showed  that  immediate  recall  was  better  for  material  read 
than  for  material  heard  in  a  lecture.  Delayed  retention  also 
favored  the  reading  group,  but  by  a  statistically  insignificant 
amount.  Scores  on  tests  measuring  retention  of  the  materials 
read  were  more  closely  related  to  standardized  test  results  for 
reading,  vocabulary,  and  intelligence  than  were  the  scores  of 
retention  by  those  listening  to  the  lecture.  Students  scoring  in 
the  highest  quartile  on  the  psychological  test  did  relatively  better 
on  materials  read  than  heard.  For  the  lowest  quartile  there  was 
no  difference. 

An  especially  original  and  significant  experiment  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  conducted  by  Greene.27  In  order  that  the  author  might 
study  the  relative  effectiveness  of  lectures,  guided  reading  and 
unguided  reading  among  college  students,  648  students  (80  per 
cent  sophomores,  10  per  cent  juniors,  5  per  cent  seniors,  and  the 
rest  special  students)  at  Columbia  University,  City  College  of 
New  York,  and  the  University  of  Michigan  were  told  they  would 

26  Stephen  M.  Corey,  ‘  ‘  Learning  from  Lectures  versus  Learning  from  Read- 
ing,  ”  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  XXV  (September,  1934),  459-70. 

27  Edward  B.  Greene,  “Certain  Aspects  of  Lecture,  Reading  and  Guided 
Reading,”  School  and  Society,  XXXIX  (May  12,  1934),  619-24. 
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have  four  to  six  periods  of  study,  one  per  week.  In  each  period 
twenty-five  minutes  were  used  for  presentation  of  a  topic  by 
reading  or  by  lecture,  and  fifteen  minutes  for  a  test.  From  one 
to  six  weeks  later  another  identical  test  was  given  to  measure 
delayed  retention.  For  the  test,  topics  in  texts  not  available  to 
students,  but  similar  to  those  in  the  course,  were  chosen.  Each 
of  these  was  about  2500  words  long.  Students  were  given  periods 
of  lectures  with  and  without  note-taking,  unguided  reading  with 
note-taking,  and  guided  reading  without  notes,  but  with  mimeo¬ 
graphed  test  sheets  which  they  were  asked  to  mark  correctly. 
Groups  were  equated  as  to  age,  sex,  schooling,  and  general  mental 
test  score. 

The  immediate  test  results  indicated  that  the  average  student 
showed  approximately  the  same  comprehension  in  both  lectures 
and  unguided  silent  reading.  When  divided  and  compared  on 
the  basis  of  reading  ability  as  measured  by  Part  I,  Thorndike 
College  Entrance  Examination,  large  differences  appeared.  The 
highest  quartile  of  the  group  comprehended  better  after  reading ; 
the  opposite  was  true  for  the  lowest  quartile.  There  was  only  one 
chance  in  5,000  that  good  readers  would  do  as  well  with  lectures 
as  with  individual  reading.  Five-sixths  of  the  average  and  poor 
readers  preferred  lectures.  The  delayed  tests  showed  that  both 
types  of  students  lose  about  the  same  amount,  and  that  guided 
reading  was  superior  to  the  other  two  procedures.  These  investi¬ 
gations  further  emphasize  the  fact  that  some  avenues  of  learning 
are  more  appropriate  for  certain  students  than  for  others. 

Organization  as  an  aid  to  comprehension. — Although  on  the 
highest  level  of  reading  ability  organization  of  the  thought  occurs 
simultaneously  with  the  reading,  individuals  who  have  not  yet 
reached  that  level  may  be  helped  by  giving  attention  to  organiza¬ 
tion  per  se.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  outlining 
and  other  plans  of  organization  are  useful,  especially  to  the  imma¬ 
ture  student  who  is  in  a  transition  stage  between  utter  lack  of 
attention  to  organization  and  the  ability  to  carry  in  mind  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  author’s  thought  as  he  reads.  As  one  step  in  this 
transition  stage,  students  in  one  class  were  given  a  list  of  inci¬ 
dents  in  a  story  or  facts  in  a  non-fiction  selection  which  they  were 
asked  to  number  in  the  correct  sequence.  After  the  student  has 
gained  proficiency  in  recognizing  sequences,  he  may  be  en- 
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couraged  to  write  the  sequence  himself.  Beproducing  the  story 
he  has  read  is  a  natural  and  effective  check  on  his  comprehension. 
Finally,  it  should  no  longer  be  necessary  for  the  student  to 
translate,  as  it  were,  what  he  has  read  into  organized  form  but 
rather  to  comprehend  the  pattern  of  thought  as  he  reads. 

A  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  paragraph  construction  is  an 
aid  in  comprehension  insofar  as  it  directs  the  reader’s  attention 
to  the  first  and  last  sentences  for  the  central  idea,  to  the  body  of 
the  paragraph  for  supporting  details,  and  to  certain  words  which 
give  cues  as  to  relationships.  Frequently,  however,  the  reader  is 
obliged  to  formulate  his  own  topic  sentence  because  the  para¬ 
graph  contains  no  adequate  single  statement  of  the  main  idea. 
Such  words  and  phrases  as  however,  on  the  other  hand,  yet  are 
signals  that  a  contrasting  idea  is  to  follow.  Other  words  and 
phrases  as  moreover,  besides,  in  addition,  herald  the  coming  of 
ideas  that  will  supplement  or  support  the  preceding  statements. 
By  being  aware  of  the  type  of  relationships  suggested  by  these 
words  the  reader  can  more  readily  grasp  the  thought  of  the 
passage  and  give  the  proper  weight  and  position  to  each  point. 
The  author  likewise  calls  attention  to  ideas  which  he  considers 
to  be  significant  by  his  use  of  key  words  and  by  his  repetition  of 
words  and  phrases.  Proper  attention  to  punctuation  is  another 
aid  to  comprehension  because  punctuation,  like  certain  words, 
indicates  relationships  between  ideas. 

Composition,  which  involves  paragraph  construction  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  writer,  is  probably  an  important  aid  to  compre¬ 
hension  in  reading,  partly  because  it  may  serve  to  give  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  better  grasp  of  structure  and  partly  because  it  may  help 
him  to  acquire  skill  in  the  study  of  the  meaning  of  words.  For 
this  reason,  programs  for  the  improvement  of  reading  are  tending 
to  combine  reading  and  writing,  and  sometimes  public  speaking. 
This  trend  is  sound,  because  the  language  arts  are  closely  related. 
Beading  difficulty  on  the  high-school  and  college  level  is  fre¬ 
quently  a  language  difficulty,  and  the  majority  of  students  can 
read  with  understanding  anything  that  they  are  able  to  compre¬ 
hend  orally. 

Study  of  grammar  and  rhetoric. — Training  in  straight  think¬ 
ing  while  reading  may  occasionally  take  the  form  of  the  study  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric.  Such  functional  analysis  and  synthesis 
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give  facility  in  understanding  the  interdependence  of  words  and 
such  groups  of  words  as  prepositional  and  participial  phrases,  as 
well  as  of  conjunctive  construction,  punctuation,  sentence  order, 
paragraph  construction,  and  the  like.  Some  evidence  is  available 
that  a  direct  study  of  the  relationships  within  a  sentence  is  more 
effective  than  a  study  of  formal  grammar.  For  example,  stu¬ 
dents  may  acquire  a  clear  idea  of  the  job  a  relative  clause  does 
without  knowing  its  technical  name. 

A  combination  of  procedures. — Outside  of  certain  experiments, 
instruction  in  reading  is  rarely  limited  to  a  single  method. 
Comprehension  is  motivated  by  a  desire  to  gain  knowledge  which 
the  student  needs  in  order  to  go  ahead  along  lines  in  which  he 
is  intensely  interested.  Comprehension  is  facilitated  by  having 
suitable  reading  material  available.  Further  aid  to  comprehen¬ 
sion  is  frequently  gained  from  exercises  which  develop  specific 
skills.  Accordingly,  a  variety  of  materials — textbooks,  reference 
books,  fiction  and  non-fiction,  magazines,  and  newspapers — are 
used  to  improve  comprehension.  The  variety  of  exercises  and 
drills  is  still  greater.  Among  the  various  procedures  are  exercises 
to  find  descriptive  words  and  phrases,  to  skim  for  general  infor¬ 
mation,  to  find  incorrect  or  incomplete  sentences,  to  read  to 
answer  thought  questions,  to  understand  cartoons,  to  make  a  sum¬ 
mary  or  precis,  to  learn  five  or  six  unfamiliar  words  daily  and 
to  use  them  in  daily  conversation,  and  to  read  books  outside  of 
assigned  readings.28 

The  relative  value  of  several  different  procedures  was  studied 
by  Hilliard.29  Six  groups  of  fifth-grade  pupils  were  given 
several  preliminary  reading  tests,  followed  by  an  eight-week  ex¬ 
perimental  period  during  which  two  groups  were  drilled  for 
thirty  minutes  per  day  on  word  meaning,  fact  material,  total 
meaning,  central  thought,  following  directions,  and  organization ; 
two  groups  were  encouraged  to  read  along  lines  of  their  own 
interests  without  drill;  and  the  remaining  two  groups  were  used 
as  controls. 

28  Pearl  S.  McCarty,  * 1  Increasing  Comprehension  in  Silent  Reading,  ’  ’ 
School  Review,  XXXIX  (December,  1931),  758-66. 

29  G.  H.  Hilliard,  “  Extensive  Library  Reading  Versus  Specific  Drill  as  an 
Aid  in  Improving  Certain  Reading  Abilities,”  Education  Bulletin  (Western 
State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan),  II  (June,  1932),  6-12. 
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Both  experimental  groups  made  higher  average  gains  than  did 
the  control  groups,  the  library  group  (free  reading)  gaining  in 
rate  of  reading,  total  meaning,  and  following  directions  and  the 
drill  group  in  knowledge,  factual  material,  ability  to  find  the  cen¬ 
tral  thought,  and  organization.  A  tendency  was  noted  for  the  low 
one-third  on  the  initial  reading  test  to  make  a  greater  gain  than 
the  high  one-third  in  both  experimental  groups.  The  opposite 
was  true  in  the  control  group.  The  high  one-third  in  intelligence 
made  greater  gains  in  the  library  group  than  in  the  drill  group. 
The  low  one-third  in  intelligence  in  the  drill  group  showed 
greater  gains  than  the  higher  one-third.  Other  investigations 
have  likewise  shown  that  poor  initial  readers  gain  more  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  specific  practice  exercises  than  do  good  initial  readers. 
There  appears  to  be  little  value  in  formal  drills  for  students  in 
the  upper  quartile  of  reading  ability  and  such  drills  should  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  given  to  these  students.30  Those  ranking  relatively 
low,  on  the  other  hand,  need  guidance  and  gain  little  from  free 
reading  until  instruction  in  reading  methods  has  been  given. 

The  efficacy  of  methods  to  improve  comprehension  varies  not 
only  with  the  ability  of  the  student  but  also  with  the  subject 
matter  field.  It  is  fairly  well  established  that  practice  and  in¬ 
struction  in  reading  in  the  particular  field  in  which  the  content 
is  to  be  mastered  is  superior  to  practice  gained  in  another  field 
with  the  expectation  that  its  beneficial  effects  will  be  transferred. 
Moreover,  the  reading  methods  used  in  comprehending  such  a 
subject  as  mathematics  are  quite  different  from  the  best  approach 
to  the  reading  of  popular  literature. 

Suggested  Procedure 

A  list  of  practical  suggestions  may  be  derived  from  our  pres¬ 
ent  theoretical  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  comprehension  and 
how  to  improve  it.  Many  such  lists  have  been  presented  in  books 
on  methods  of  study.  The  following  compilation  includes  some 
items  that  have  experimental  sanction  and  some  that  are  based 
primarily  on  experience : 

1.  Bring  to  the  reading  of  a  particular  book  or  article  as  good 
a  background  of  knowledge  as  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

30  Grover  H.  Alderman,  “Improving  Comprehension  Ability  in  Silent  Read¬ 
ing,  ”  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  XIII  (January,  1926),  11-21. 
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2.  Recall  the  knowledge  you  already  have  on  the  subject. 

3.  Rapidly  venture  to  anticipate  the  contribution  which  you 

think  the  author  will  make. 

4.  Take  a  minute  or  two  to  decide  what  you  wish  to  gain  from 

your  reading  and  let  this  purpose  direct  you. 

5.  Glance  through  the  chapter  or  article,  noting  central  and 

marginal  headings,  and  other  clues  to  organization. 

6.  Read  the  summary  if  there  is  one. 

7.  Read  to  get  the  pattern  of  the  author’s  thought  as  you  go 

along,  anticipating  his  next  point  and  incorporating,  in 
its  proper  relationship,  the  main  thought  of  each  para¬ 
graph  as  you  read.  Take  time  also  to  study  the  meanings 
that  this  particular  context  gives  to  certain  words  and 
the  shifts  in  meaning  that  take  place  in  the  passage. 

8.  Vary  the  rate  of  your  reading  in  accordance  with  your 

purpose. 

9.  Take  time  to  capture  and  make  notes  of  tangential  ideas 

that  occur  to  you  as  well  as  of  applications  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  read  to  pertinent  problems. 

10.  Emerge  from  your  reading  of  the  chapter  with  a  clear  and 

well  “thought-through”  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  is 
better  to  have  gained  a  few  fundamental  ideas  than  scores 
of  defective  notions.  It  is  better  to  have  gained  from 
the  reading  a  very  few  functional,  dynamic  ideas  that 
have  become  an  integral  part  of  your  thinking  than  an 
ephemeral  flock  of  facts  which  are  quickly  dispersed  by 
the  passage  of  time. 

11.  After  you  have  read  the  chapter  or  section,  go  back  over 

it  to  note  the  unfamiliar  words,  check  your  interpretation 
of  them,  and  fix  the  correct  meaning  in  mind. 

Questions  to  Test  Your  Own  Reading  of  Chapter  Ten 

1.  Gestalt  psychologists  say  that  “behavior  represents  a  con¬ 

tinuous  sequence  of  organizations  and  reorganizations.” 
Explain  how  reading  answers  to  this  description  of  be¬ 
havior  in  general. 

2.  Discuss  facts  and  thinking  in  comprehension.  "What  is  the 

relation  between  ability  to  comprehend  facts  and  “infer¬ 
ential  thinking  about  the  material  read”? 
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3.  List  and  discuss  factors  affecting  comprehension.  Which 

of  these  seem  more  important  to  you  than  others  ? 

4.  Have  you  used  any  of  the  methods  described  to  improve 

your  own  comprehension  or  the  comprehension  of  your 
students?  On  which  do  you  think  you  should  place 
greater  emphasis  in  the  future? 

5.  What  generalization  can  you  make  regarding  the  adapta¬ 

tion  of  methods  of  improving  reading  to  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  in  students  ? 

6.  How  is  propaganda  analysis  related  to  the  improvement  of 

comprehension  ? 

7.  Suggest  a  practical  unified  procedure  for  improving  a  stu¬ 

dent’s  comprehension  of  printed  material. 

Practical  Problems 

1.  Wliat  was  your  purpose  in  reading  this  chapter? 

2.  What  method  did  you  use  in  reading  this  chapter?  How 

might  you  have  improved  your  comprehension  of  it? 

3.  Arrange  on  a  scale  the  reading  you  have  done  this  week, 

from  that  requiring  the  simplest,  easiest  form  of  compre¬ 
hension  to  that  requiring  the  most  rigorous  thinking. 

4.  Read  for  more  detail  as  many  of  the  references  on  methods 

of  improving  comprehension  as  interest  you. 

5.  Try  each  of  the  following  methods  of  reading  four  similar 

passages  having  test  questions : 

a.  Skim  passages ;  read  questions ;  read  questions  again 

and  look  for  the  answer  of  each  in  the  passage. 

b.  Read  passage  carefully;  read  questions  and  try  to 

answer  them ;  refer  to  passage  if  necessary. 

c.  Read  questions;  read  paragraph  with  questions  in 

mind,  answering  as  many  as  possible. 

d.  Skim;  read  questions;  reread  to  answer  questions. 
Spend  approximately  the  same  time  on  each  method. 

Which  method  yielded  the  best  results  ? 
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Prefix 

Meaning 

Examples 

a  (ab) 

from,  away 

abnormal,  abdicate,  avert 

a  (an) 

without,  not 

aseptic,  anesthetic 

ad 

to,  toward 

adjust,  adjourn,  administer 

ambi  (amphi) 

around,  both 

ambidextrous,  ambiguous 

ante 

before 

anteroom,  antedate 

anti 

against,  opposite 

antithesis,  antagonist 

bi 

two,  twice 

bisect,  bicycle,  biscuit 

eircum 

around 

circumscribe,  circumvent 

con  (co,  col,  com) 

together,  with 

concur,  connect,  contend 

contra  (counter) 

against 

contradict,  contraband 

de 

from,  down  from 

dejected,  delegate,  degrade 

dis  (di) 

apart,  not 

dispatch,  dismiss,  dishonor 

dia 

through,  around 

diameter,  dialogue 

epi 

upon 

epitaph,  epiphenomenon 

eu 

well 

euphemism,  euphony 

ex 

out  of,  from 

expel,  exodus,  exhume 

hetero 

different 

heterodox,  heterogenous 

hypo,  hyph 

under,  below 

hypothesis,  hypocrite 

in  (il,  un,  ir) 

into,  not 

inconsistent,  inelegant 

in,  en 

in,  into,  among 

invade,  include,  entice 

inter 

between 

interpose,  interurban 

intro 

within,  against 

introspective,  introduce 

mono 

single,  one 

monograph,  monorail 

non 

not 

non-alcoholic,  nonentity 

ob 

against 

obtrude,  obstruct,  object 

pan 

whole,  all 

Pan-American,  pantheist 

per 

fully,  through 

peruse,  perturb 

peri 

around,  about 

perimeter,  peristyle 

post 

after,  behind 

postpone,  portmortem 

pre 

before 

precede,  prelude 

pro 

for,  forward,  in  front  of 

propose,  programme 

re 

back,  again 

renew,  reiterate,  repress 

retro 

backward 

retrospect,  retrograde 

se 

aside 

seclude,  secede,  segregate 

semi 

half,  partly 

semi-circular,  semi-annual 

sub 

under 

subway,  subnormal,  subject 

super 

over,  above 

supercilious,  superfine 

syn  (sym) 

together  with 

synthesis,  syntax 

trans 

beyond,  across 

transgress,  transatlantic 

tri 

three,  thrice 

trisect,  triangle,  triplets 

ultra 

beyond 

ultramontane,  ultramarine 

un 

not 

unkind,  unnecessary 

Prepared  by  Miss  Anna  Babey. 
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Suffix 

-able,  -ible 
-ace,  -acy  ) 
-ance,  -aney  \ 
-age 

-al,  -eal,  -ial 

-an,  -ean,  -ian 

-ant 

-ar,  -er 

-ary 


-ate 

-cle,  -acle  \ 
-icle,  -cule  J 

-ee 

-eer 

-en 

-ence  ) 

-ency  ] 

-ent 

-et,  -let 
-fie 

-ify 

y  -bood 

-ie 
-ice 

-id 

-ile 
-ion 
-ity,  -ty 
-ist,  -ite 
-ive 

-ise,  -ize 
-kin 
-less 
-ment 
-or,  -ar,  -er 

-ory 

-ose,  -ous 
-some 

-tude,  -itude 
?  -ule 

-ward 
-wrigbt 


Appendix 

Suffixes 

Meaning 
capable  of  being 
state  of  being 

act  or  condition 
relation  to,  that 

which,  on  account  of 
one  wno,  relating  to 
f  adj. :  being 
(  noun :  one  who 
relating  to,  like 
[  adj. :  relating  to 

}noun:  one  who 

place  where 
adj. :  having  quality 
noun:  one  who 
verb:  to  make 

little 

one  who  is 
(object  of  action) 
one  who  does 
(1)  little 
(2)  made  of 

state  or  quality 

C  adj. :  being 
I  noun :  one  who 
little 

causing,  producing 
to  make 
state,  condition 
like,  made  of 
that  which,  quality  or 
state  of  being 
pertaining  to,  being  in 
a  condition 
relating  to 
act,  or  state  of  being 
state 
one  who 
relating  to 
to  make 
little 
without 

state  of  being,  act 
one  who,  that  which 
relating  to 
that  which 
abounding  in 
full  of 
condition 
little 

turning  to,  in  direction  of 
doer,  worker 
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Examples 
serviceable,  credible 
disturbance,  obedience 
dotage,  marriage,  bondage 

judicial,  credentials 
American,  statistician 
resonant,  vacant 
attendant,  servant 
lunar,  vulgar,  solar 
residuary,  contrary 
dignitary 
sanctuary 
fortunate,  desolate 
prelate,  advocate 
celebrate,  agitate 
animalcule,  particle 
molecule,  pinnacle 
trustee,  employee 
devotee 

pamphleteer,  auctioneer 
maiden,  kitten 
earthen,  olden 
independence,  violence 
dependency 
dependent,  patient 
resident,  student 
lancet,  leaflet 
soporific,  terrific 
magnify,  simplify 
motherhood,  manhood 
plastic,  magic 

artifice 

squalid,  placid 
puerile,  imbecile 
coercion,  fusion 
unity,  vicinity 
optimist,  theist 
legislative,  decorative 
colonize,  memorize 
napkin,  lambkin 
hopeless,  worthless 
amendment,  development 
elector,  engraver 

dormitory,  factory 

verbose,  grandiose 
troublesome 
beatitude,  aptitude 
capsule,  globule 
heavenward,  forward 
Cartwright,  shipwright 
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Some  Common  Latin  Roots 


aeer,  sharp 
ager,  field 

ago,  agere,  egi,  actum,  to  rouse  or 
stimulate 
albus,  white 
alter,  other 
amare,  to  love 
ambulare,  to  walk 
amicus,  friend 
amor,  love 
annus,  ring  or  year 
aqua,  water 
arare,  to  plough 

audio,  audire,  audivi,  auditum,  to 
hear 

aurum,  gold 
avis,  bird 
bene,  good  or  well 
bonus,  good 
bos,  bovis,  ox 
brevis,  short 

eado,  cadere,  ceeedi,  casum,  to  fall 
canis,  dog 
cantare,  to  sing 

capio,  capere,  cepi,  captum,  to  take 

cedo,  cedere,  cessi,  cessum,  to  go 

celer,  quick 

centum,  a  hundred 

cor,  cordis,  heart 

corpus,  corporis,  body 

crux,  crucis,  cross 

dexter,  right 

deus,  god 

dominus,  master 

domus,  house 

dormire,  to  sleep 

duo,  two 

dux,  ducis,  leader 
ego,  I 

eo,  ire,  ivi,  itum,  to  go 
facio,  facere,  feci,  factum,  to  do  or 
make 

felix,  happy 

f ero,  ferre,  tuli,  latum,  to  carry 

fidus,  faithful 

finis,  end 

fortis,  strong 

frater,  brother 

habeo,  habere,  habui,  habitum,  to 
have  or  hold 
homo,  hominis,  man 


juvenis,  young 
lac,  lactis,  milk 

lego,  legere,  legi,  lectum,  to  read  or 
to  pick  out 
leo,  leonis,  lion 
lex,  legi,  law 
liber,  book 
liber,  free 
lingua,  tongue 
locus,  place 
lux,  lucis,  light 
magister,  master 
mater,  mother 
manus,  hand 
mare,  maris,  sea 
medium,  middle 
mirare,  to  wonder 
miser,  wretched 

mitto,  mittere,  misi,  misum,  to  send 

navis,  ship 

niger,  black 

nihil,  nothing 

novus,  new 

nox,  noctis,  night 

pater,  father 

pendo,  pendere,  pependi,  pensum,  to 
hang 

pes,  pedis,  foot 
plicare,  to  fold 

pono,  ponere,  posui,  positum,  to  put, 
to  place 

seribo,  scribere,  scripsi,  scriptum,  to 
write 
senex,  old 
soror,  sister 
spirare,  to  breathe 
sto,  stare,  steti,  statum,  to  stand 
terra,  earth  or  land 
traho,  thrahere,  traxi,  tractum,  to 
draw 

umbra,  shadow 
unus,  one 
urbs,  urbis,  city 
velox,  swift 

venio,  venire,  veni,  ventum,  to  come 
veritas,  truth 

verto,  vertere,  verti,  versum,  to  turn 
video,  videre,  vidi,  visum,  to  see 
vir,  man 
virtus,  strong 

vivo,  vivere,  vixi,  victum,  to  live 
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APPENDIX  II 


Cost  op  Apparatus  Mentioned 


(Cost  is  subject  to  change) 


Telebinocular  Machine 
(including  slides) 
Price:  $85.00 


Keystone  View  Company 
Meadville,  Pennsylvania;  or 
219  East  44th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Audiometer 

6A-Individual  diagnosis 
Price:  $245.00 

Ophthalm-O-Graph 
Price:  $245.00 


Graybar  Electric  Company 

New  York  City 

(branches  in  principal  cities) 

American  Optical  Company 
(207  branches  in  U.  S.) 


Metron-O-Scope 


American  Optical  Company. 


Price:  $285.50  complete 
with  one  set  of  24  rolls. 

Separate  rolls  are  $4.00 
each. 

Film  material  for  the  improvement  of  reading  adapted  to  the 
senior,  high  and  college  levels,  together  with  a  teacher’s  manual 
and  a  set  of  comprehensive  tests  for  each  film  is  now  available. 
The  price  is  $5.00  each  net,  postage  prepaid.  These  films  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Harvard  Film  Service,  The  Biological  Labo¬ 
ratories,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 


APPENDIX  III 


(The  following  description  of  tests  was  prepared  with  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Marguerite  Hulbert,  Psychologist  in  the  Roch¬ 
ester  Public  Schools.) 

A.  Tests  Appropriate  for  Grades  Through  the  Eighth 


1.  Gates  Silent  Beading  Tests 1 


Description  of  test. — The  Gates  Silent  Reading  Tests,  intended 
for  use  in  grades  three  through  eight,  aim  to  measure  four  dif¬ 
ferent  reading  skills :  Type  A.  Reading  to  appreciate  the  general 
significance  of  a  paragraph ;  Type  B.  Reading  to  predict  the  out¬ 
come  of  given  events;  Type  C.  Reading  to  understand  precise 
directions ;  and  Type  D.  Reading  to  note  details.  The  tests  con- 
1  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1927. 
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tain  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  paragraphs,  all  of  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  difficulty  and  each  followed  by  a  question  or 
direction.  The  total  working  time  for  the  four  tests  is  thirty 
minutes.  There  are  three  forms  of  each  test. 

Reliability. — The  repetition  of  the  same  form  of  the  tests  given 
to  ninth-grade  students  yielded  the  high  re-test  correlation  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  .96.  The  reliability  coefficients  derived  from  data 
obtained  by  administering  Form  II  to  fifty  pupils  in  grade  seven 
two  weeks  after  Form  I  were  as  follows : 


Type  of  Test  First  Group  Second  Group 

A  .  .74  .40 

B  . . . .  .54  .51 

C  .  .54  .53 

D  . . .  .74  .78 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  type  of  test  measuring  the  ability  to 
read  for  details  has  the  highest  reliability.  Foran  and  Rock2 
concluded  that  Type  C  is  less  reliable  for  all  grades  than  the 
other  three  types.  The  use  of  two  forms  of  the  test  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  accurate  measurement  of  individual  pupils. 

Correlation  with  other  factors. — The  evidence  available  indi¬ 
cates  a  correlation  with  intelligence  of  between  .50  and  .60. 
The  coefficients  based  on  test  results  with  two  samplings  of 
boys  in  an  institution  for  delinquents  in  grades  six  through  eleven 
were  as  follows : 

Beading  Test  Intelligence  Test 

Type  0  .  Individual  Binet 

Type  C  . . .  Otis  Self  Adminis¬ 

tering  Test  of 
Mental  Ability 
Intermediate 
Examination 

As  might  be  expected,  the  coefficient  of  correlation  was  lower 
in  the  case  of  the  individual  Binet  test  than  in  the  case  of  the 
group  test  which  involved  greater  ability  to  read. 

2  T.  G.  Foran  and  Robert  J.  Rock,  Jr.,  The  Beliahility  of  Some  Silent  Bead¬ 
ing  Tests.  The  Catholic  University  of  America  Educational  Research  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Volume  V,  No.  6.  Washington,  D.  C. :  Catholic  University  Press,  June, 
1930. 


Coefficient  of 
Correlation 
.56;  .39 

.62;  .59 
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Diagnostic  value. — The  Gates  tests  are  unique  in  discriminat¬ 
ing  between  these  four  types  of  reading  ability.  They  also  lend 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  specific  errors  made. 

Chapman-Cook  Speed  of  Beading  Tests 3 

Description  of  test. — Following  a  preliminary  drill  exercise 
there  are  thirty  passages  of  thirty  words  each ;  in  the  second  half 
of  each  passage  is  a  word  which  spoils  the  paragraph’s  meaning 
and  is  to  be  crossed  out.  The  time  limit  is  two  and  one-half 
minutes.  Norms  for  the  test  are  provided  for  grades  four 
through  eight,  but  it  has  also  been  used  on  high-school  and  college 
Levels.  There  are  two  forms. 

Beliahility. — The  coefficient  of  reliability  obtained  by  corre¬ 
lating  scores  on  two  forms  of  the  test  for  between  122  and  176 
college  sophomores  was  .896  d=  .01,  or  .945  ±  .001,  when  corrected 
by  the  Spearman-Brown  prophesy  formula.  In  another  study 
the  reported  reliability  was  somewhat  lower,  as  .780,  or  .755  ±  .03 
when  corrected  by  the  Spearman-Brown  formula.  These  two 
studies  are  by  the  same  author,  so  the  data  should  probably  be 
given  equal  weight. 

Correlation  with  other  factors. — The  correlations  of  the  Chap¬ 
man-Cook  Speed  of  Reading  Test  with  intelligence  test  scores  on 
the  college  level  are  not  quite  so  high  as  for  certain  other  reading 
tests.  The  coefficients  reported  are  as  follows : 

With  the  Minnesota  College  Ability  Test  .42  (college  men) 

.52  (college  women) 

With  the  Army  Alpha  test . 59 

Correlations  with  other  reading  tests  show  the  usual  range  of 
from  approximately  .25  to  .63.  In  general,  the  correlations  run 
low  with  other  speed  of  reading  tests  and  higher  with  vocabulary 
tests.  The  correlations  between  the  Chapman-Cook  and  records 
of  eye-movements  based  on  results  with  college  sophomores  were 
as  follows :  -  .43  for  fixation  frequency  on  easy  prose ;  -  .50  for 
perception  time  on  easy  prose;  -.51  for  fixation  frequency  on 
scientific  prose ;  and  -  .46  for  perception  time  on  scientific  prose. 

2.  Greene-Noar  Self -Diagnostic  Beading  Test 4 

Description  of  test. — There  are  three  separate  parts  to  the 

3  The  Educational  Test  Bureau,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  (Or  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1923.) 

4  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  1930.  Revised  1931. 
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Greene-Noar  Self -Diagnostic  Reading  Test  which  is  designed  for 
grades  three  through  eight:  (1)  recreational  reading,  (2)  infor¬ 
mational  reading,  and  (3)  understanding  directions.  Each  part 
contains  twelve  paragraphs  or  selections  with  multiple-choice 
questions  following.  The  working  time  is  twenty  minutes. 
There  are  three  forms  of  the  test  published. 

Reliability. — The  authors  have  given  the  following  reliability 
coefficients :  Part  I,  .61 ;  Part  II,  .87 ;  Part  III,  .82 ;  total  score, 
.87.  The  method  used  in  determining  the  correlations  is  not 
given. 

No  other  statistical  data  was  located. 

Diagnostic  value. — This  test  is  of  special  interest  because  of  its 
emphasis  on  recreational  reading.  The  pupil’s  relative  ability, 
insofar  as  it  is  measured  by  the  twelve  paragraphs  and  the 
multiple-choice  questions,  is  indicated  by  the  scores  for  each  of 
the  three  parts. 

3.  Ingraham-Clark  Diagnostic  Beading  Tests 5 

Description  of  Test. — The  intermediate  test,  designed  for 
grades  four  through  eight,  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  testing 
word  forms  and  meanings  and  the  second  sentence  and  paragraph 
meanings.  There  are  nine  sub-parts  designed  to  measure  abilities 
in  specific  fields  such  as  recognition  of  word  forms,  associated 
word  meanings,  selecting  and  classifying  information,  etc.  The 
working  time  is  approximately  twenty-six  minutes  for  Part  I, 
twenty-five  minutes  for  Part  II.  The  parts  are  in  separate  book¬ 
lets  and  an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour  is  supposed  to  elapse 
between  the  giving  of  the  two.  There  are  two  forms  published. 

Reliability. — The  authors  have  reported  a  reliability  of  .92  for 
Part  I  determined  by  the  split-halves  method,  corrected  by  the 
Spearman-Brown  formula,  at  the  seventh-grade  level;  for  Part 
II  the  coefficient  was  .82.  The  test  was  standardized  on  over 
20,000  pupils. 

Correlation  with  other  factors. — The  authors  state  that  high 
validity  is  indicated  by  the  variety  of  reading  situations,  by  high 
correlations  with  other  standard  reading  tests,  and  by  high  cor¬ 
relation  with  a  composite  reading  criterion.  The  correlations 
are  not  given  in  the  manual. 

s  Research  Service  Company,  Los  Angeles,  California,  1930. 
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Diagnostic  value. — This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  definitely  diag¬ 
nostic  test  on  this  level.  It  was  devised  to  reveal  the  specific 
reading  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  pupil  and  to  indicate 
his  instructional  needs. 

4.  Lippincott-Chapman  Classroom  Products  Survey 
Tests,  Beading  Section 6 

Description  of  test. — There  are  two  parts  to  the  reading  exami¬ 
nation:  a  test  requiring  the  reading  of  eighteen  selections,  each 
followed  by  a  question  or  direction,  and  a  test  requiring  the  study 
of  a  continuous  passage  which  is  followed  by  twenty-seven  ques¬ 
tions.  The  working  time  is  eight  minutes  for  the  first  test,  and 
thirty  for  the  second.  Norms  are  provided  for  grades  five  to 
eight. 

Reliability. — A  reliability  coefficient  of  .89  was  reported  for 
the  test,  as  given  to  154  pupils  in  grades  four  to  eight.  No  other 
statistical  data  were  located,  although  this  test  has  been  published 
more  than  fifteen  years. 

Diagnostic  value. — The  test  is  distinguished  by  its  long  passage 
which  requires  a  mature  type  of  reading  involving  context 
adjustment.  Some  diagnostic  value  may  be  extracted  from  a 
study  of  errors  made  by  individual  pupils  in  comprehending  this 
passage. 

5.  Sangren-W oody  Reading  Test 7 

Description  of  test. — This  battery  covers  the  same  kind  of  read¬ 
ing  ability  as  does  the  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test.  The  Sangren- 
Woody  Reading  Test,  designed  for  grades  four  through  eight, 
consists  of  seven  parts  constructed  to  measure  seven  phases  of 
silent  reading  ability:  (1)  vocabulary,  (2)  rate  of  reading  a 
continuous  selection,  (3)  reading  and  getting  facts  from  the 
material,  (4)  reading  and  grasping  the  total  meaning  of  para¬ 
graphs  read,  (5)  reading  and  detecting  the  central  thought  of 
the  paragraph,  (6)  reading  and  following  directions  on  the  basis 
of  the  material  given,  and  (7)  reading  and  logically  organizing 
ideas  contained  in  a  series  of  paragraphs.  A  reading  profile 
chart  is  printed  with  the  test.  The  actual  working  time  is  twenty- 
seven  minutes.  Two  forms  of  the  test  are  published. 

6  J.  B.  Lippineott  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1921. 

7  The  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York,  1927-38. 
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Reliability. — The  author  has  reported  a  coefficient  of  0.945  for 
the  total  score  based  on  results  with  110  seventh-grade  pupils 
when  two  forms  of  the  test  were  given  three  days  apart.  Coeffi¬ 
cients  for  the  separate  parts  ranged  from  .777  to  .919.  A  study 
with  eighty-three  seventh-grade  pupils  yielded  coefficients  based 
on  two  forms  of  the  test  ranging  from  .424  to  .776  for  the  sepa¬ 
rate  parts  and  a  coefficient  for  the  total  score  of  .83.  The  high¬ 
est  coefficient  for  a  single  part  of  the  test  was  .78  for  word 
meaning. 

Correlation  with  other  factors. — Based  on  results  with  115 
pupils  in  grades  six  and  seven,  a  correlation  of  .66  between  the 
Sangren-Woody  total  scores  and  teachers’  marks  was  obtained; 
with  another  group  of  seventh-grade  pupils  the  correlation  was 
.53.  With  other  reading  tests  the  Sangren-Woody  test  yields 
unusually  high  correlations,  in  most  cases  above  .60  and  many 
above  .70.  Even  the  separate  parts  of  the  test  appeared  to  be 
quite  closely  related  to  similar  phases  of  reading  as  measured  by 
other  tests.  However,  the  only  section  having  sufficient  reliabil¬ 
ity  for  diagnosis  of  individual  reading  ability  is  Part  I,  on  word 
meaning. 

Diagnostic  value. — The  Sangren-Woody  Reading  Test  is  de¬ 
signed  to  measure  several  phases  of  silent  reading  and  to  make 
possible  a  comparison  of  an  individual ’s  achievement  in  the  types 
of  silent  reading  measured  by  the  test. 

6.  Gray  Oral  Beading  Paragraphs 

The  Gray  Oral  Reading  Paragraphs  measure  the  ability  to 
read  increasingly  difficult  paragraphs  aloud.  The  score  for  each 
paragraph  read  is  obtained  from  a  chart  which  takes  into  account 
both  time  and  errors.  The  total  score  for  the  test  is  transmuted 
into  a  grade  score  which  indicates  the  child’s  level  of  reading  in 
terms  of  school  grades.  The  test  is  suitable  for  pupils  in  grades 
one  to  eight  and  for  retarded  readers  in  high  school. 

B.  Tests  Appropriate  for  Grades  Through  the  Ninth 
1.  Detroit  Beading  Tests1 

Description  of  test. — The  Detroit  series,  Test  IV,  is  a  short 
survey  test  intended  for  use  in  grades  seven  through  nine.  It 

i  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York,  1927. 
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consists  of  a  practice  exercise  followed  by  twelve  paragraphs, 
with  a  factual  and  an  interpretative  question  based  on  each. 
Three  types  of  material — narration,  description,  and  social  sci¬ 
ence — form  a  cycle  traversed  four  times.  Like  the  Monroe  test 
it  is  very  short,  the  working  time  being  five  minutes.  Both  com¬ 
prehension  and  rate  are  factors  in  the  score.  There  are  four 
forms. 

Reliability. — The  authors  have  reported  a  reliability  coefficient 
of  .82  for  350  eighth-grade  pupils.  An  apparently  careful  statis¬ 
tical  study  using  a  smaller  number  of  cases  yielded  a  slightly 
lower  coefficient  for  two  forms  of  the  test,  namely  .77. 

Correlation  with  other  factors. — With  other  reading  tests  the 
Detroit  Reading  Test  shows  correlations  ranging  from  0.34  to  0.99 
with  different  groups.  The  lowest  coefficients  are  those  with  the 
Pressey  paragraphs.  With  somewhat  similar  tests  such  as  the 
Monroe,  the  Detroit  Reading  Test  correlates  around  0.60.  With 
more  adequate  measures  of  reading  ability  such  as  the  Haggerty 
and  the  Stanford  Achievement  Reading,  Advanced  Form,  the 
correlations  run  higher — from  .70  to  .80,  on  the  average.  For 
its  length  and  the  short  amount  of  time  required  to  give  it,  the 
Detroit  test  appears  to  yield  a  good  sampling  of  junior-high-school 
pupils’  reading  ability. 

Diagnostic  value. — The  Detroit  test,  short  as  it  is,  has  some 
diagnostic  possibilities.  An  analysis  of  errors  will  show  whether 
narrative,  descriptive,  or  social  science  material  presents  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  an  individual  and  whether  he  has  more 
trouble  in  answering  the  factual  or  the  interpretative  type  of 
question. 

2.  Inglis  Tests  of  English  Vocabulary 2 

Description  of  test. — The  test  consists  of  100  words  used  in  sen¬ 
tences  with  comprehension  checked  by  means  of  multiple-choice 
selection  of  synonyms.  Norms  of  Forms  A,  B,  and  C  are  pro¬ 
vided  from  ninth-grade  to  college-graduate  level.  There  is  no 
time  limit,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  the  test  will  be  completed 
within  thirty  minutes.  There  are  three  forms  of  approximately 
equal  difficulty  but  including  an  entirely  different  vocabulary. 
Norms  are  supplied  for  grades  seven  through  nine  on  the  two 

2  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  1923-24. 
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forms,  X  and  Y,  which  are  designed  to  measure  junior-high-school 
student’s  reading  vocabulary. 

Reliability. — Coefficients  of  correlations  between  the  three 
forms  have  been  reported  as  .90.  No  details,  however,  were  given 
as  to  method  of  ascertaining  reliability  or  number  of  cases. 

Correlation  with  other  factors. — One  would  expect  the  Inglis 
vocabulary  tests  to  have  a  relatively  high  correlation  with  stand¬ 
ard  groups  tests  of  intelligence.  The  only  article  located  on  this 
subject  reported  a  correlation  of  0.44  between  the  Inglis  vocabu¬ 
lary  test  scores  and  mental  ages  on  the  Otis  Self -Administering 
Test  of  Mental  Ability  for  thirty-four  pupils  in  grades  nine  and 
ten,  all  of  whom  had  reading  comprehension  scores  below  grade 
norms. 

A  study  of  a  small  group  of  college  men  from  the  lowest  two- 
fifths  of  their  high-school  classes  show  a  lack  of  relationship,  as 
indicated  by  a  rank  difference  correlation  of  .23,  between  the 
scores  on  the  Inglis  test  and  first-semester  grades. 

The  correlations  between  the  Inglis  vocabulary  test  scores  and 
scores  on  certain  reading  and  spelling  tests  were : 

.65  with  the  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale,  Form  2,  given 
to  360  high-school  seniors. 

.76  to  .88  with  different  forms  of  the  word-meaning  section  of 
the  Traxler  Silent  Reading  Test,  for  various  groups  of 
high-school  freshmen. 

.88  with  the  Hudelson  Seven  S  Spelling  Scale  Lists  XIII  to 
XYI. 

If  a  single  measure  of  language  competence  were  desired,  the 
Inglis  vocabulary  test  would  appear  to  be  a  good  choice. 

The  method  of  test  construction  used  in  this  test  appears  to  be 
good,  though  the  norms  are  poor. 

3.  Iowa  Silent  Beading  Tests:  Elementary  Test3 

Description  of  test. — One  reason  why  the  Iowa  tests  are  so  popu¬ 
lar  is  that  they  are  available  for  both  elementary  and  high-school 
years.  Thus  a  continuity  of  test  form  may  be  maintained.  The 
elementary  form  is  designed  for  use  in  grades  four  through  nine. 
It  consists  of  six  parts:  (1)  paragraph  meaning,  (2)  word  mean¬ 
ing,  (3)  selection  of  central  idea,  (4)  sentence  meaning,  (5)  loca- 

3  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York,  1933. 
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tion  of  information,  and  (6)  rate  of  silent  reading.  The  testing 
time  is  forty-two  minutes.  There  are  two  forms  of  this  test. 

Reliability. — The  authors  have  reported  coefficients  of  correla¬ 
tion  for  Form  A  with  Form  B  based  on  results  with  796  children 
in  grades  four  through  nine,  ranging  from  .41  to  .90  for  a  single 
test  in  a  single  grade.  The  coefficients  for  total  comprehension 
range  from  .78  to  .95,  with  a  median  of  .90.  The  coefficient  of 
correlation  of  total  comprehension  scores  on  two  forms  for  204 
independent-school  pupils  in  grades  four  to  eight  was  reported  as 
.89.  Coefficients  on  separate  parts  of  the  test  covered  a  range  of 
from  .55  (selection  of  central  idea)  to  .897  (word  meaning). 

Correlation  with  other  factors. — The  Iowa  comprehension 
scores  correlated  .86  with  the  Progressive  Achievement  Interme¬ 
diate  Reading  Test  scores  for  227  independent-school  pupils  in 
grades  six  to  eight. 

Diagnostic  value. — The  diagnostic  value  of  the  Iowa  Silent 
Reading  Test  is  chiefly  derived  from  a  comparison  of  scores  on 
the  six  sub-tests.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  re¬ 
liability  of  these  separate  tests  is  too  low  for  valid  measurement  of 
individual  ability. 

4.  New  Stanford  Reading  Test 4 

Description  of  test. — The  Stanford  Reading  Test  is  the  reading 
section  of  the  well-known,  unusually  well-standardized  Stanford 
Achievement  battery.  It  may  be  purchased  in  the  battery  booklet 
or  bound  separately.  Like  the  progressive  reading  test  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  batteries,  it  has  the  advantage  of  giving  continuity  in 
test  form  from  the  elementary  school  through  high  school.  It 
has  the  disadvantages  of  not  having  a  measure  of  rate  apart  from 
comprehension  and  of  not  covering  the  essential  high-school  read¬ 
ing  abilities.  The  available  information  is  difficult  to  interpret 
because  the  results  for  the  old  and  new  forms  are  not  clearly  indi¬ 
cated. 

The  paragraph  meaning  test  consists  of  thirty-nine  selections 
varying  in  length  and  difficulty.  Incorporated  in  each  selection 
are  one  or  more  spaces  to  be  filled  in  with  missing  words.  The 
word  meaning  test  contains  eighty  words.  The  working  time  for 
the  entire  test  is  thirty-five  minutes.  The  Stanford  test  has  the 
advantage  of  having  five  equivalent  forms. 

4  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York,  1929. 
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Reliability . — The  reliability  coefficients  for  the  old  form  are 
relatively  high,  being  over  ninety  for  practically  all  groups  tested. 

Correlations  with  other  factors. — The  correlations  of  the  old 
form  with  school  marks  are  not  high,  being,  on  the  average,  around 
.40.  The  correlations  with  other  reading  tests  are  substantial, 
but  not  high.  The  highest  coefficients  located  were  .76  with  the 
Haggerty,  Sigma  3,  and  .78  between  the  word  meaning  sections  of 
the  Stanford  and  the  Traxler. 

Diagnostic  value. — Like  so  many  other  tests,  the  Stanford  gives 
separate  scores  for  word  meaning  and  paragraph  meaning.  Be¬ 
yond  this  differentiation,  it  has  little  specific  diagnostic  value. 

5.  Pressey  Diagnostic  Reading  Tests 5 

Description  of  test. — These  tests  are  designed  for  grades  three 
through  nine.  There  are  two  booklets :  one  is  a  speed  test  and  the 
other  contains  a  vocabulary  and  a  paragraph  meaning  test.  The 
speed  test  consists  of  a  3,300  word  narrative  of  second-  to  third- 
grade  difficulty  in  which  simple  questions  are  embedded.  The 
working  time  is  ten  minutes.  The  vocabulary  test  contains  100 
words  and  is  so  organized  that  the  size  of  the  pupils’  reading 
vocabulary  may  be  determined  from  his  score.  The  paragraph 
meaning  test  contains  sixty  paragraphs  and  the  topic  sentence  of 
each  is  to  be  marked.  The  time  allotted  for  the  vocabulary  test 
and  for  the  paragraph  meaning  test  is  twenty-five  minutes  for 
each.  Two  forms  of  each  test  are  available. 

Reliability. — The  authors  have  stated  the  reliability  of  the  speed 
test  to  be  .90  and  of  the  vocabulary  and  paragraph  meaning  tests, 
.88,  in  both  cases  for  comparatively  homogeneous  groups  which 
would  tend  to  lower  the  correlation.  In  a  later  test  catalog 
slightly  higher  coefficients  of  .95,  .94,  and  .88  were  reported  for 
the  three  tests.  An  investigation  with  eighty-three  seventh-grade 
pupils  reported  lower  coefficients — .85  for  the  vocabulary  test 
and  .70  for  the  paragraphs.  Nevertheless,  the  vocabulary  section 
of  the  Pressey  test  appears  to  be  more  reliable  than  the  Sangren- 
Woody,  Orleans,  Detroit,  or  Haggerty  tests.  The  intercorrela¬ 
tions  between  the  three  tests  were  as  follows :  speed  and  vocabu¬ 
lary,  .65 ;  speed  and  comprehension,  .51 ;  vocabulary  and  compre¬ 
hension,  .50. 

s  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1929. 
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Correlation  with  other  factors. — In  an  attempt  to  obtain  some 
quantitative  figure  on  validity,  the  authors  obtained  teachers’ 
estimates  of  the  reading  ability  of  314  pupils.  These  estimates 
correlated  about  .60  with  the  scores  on  separate  parts  of  the  test 
and  .70  with  the  total  scores. 

In  general,  the  coefficients  of  correlation  between  the  Pressey 
reading  tests  and  other  reading  tests  are  unusually  low,  centering 
around  .40. 

Diagnostic  value. — The  diagnostic  value  of  these  Pressey  tests 
consists  primarily  in  their  separate  scores  for  speed,  vocabulary, 
and  paragraph  meaning. 

6.  Williams  Beading  Test 6 

Description  of  test. — The  Williams  Beading  Test  is  intended 
for  use  in  grades  three  to  nine.  There  are  twelve  reading  pas¬ 
sages,  each  followed  by  several  questions  of  various  types.  The 
working  time  is  thirty  minutes.  There  are  two  forms  of  the  test. 

Reliability. — The  reliability  coefficient  obtained  by  giving  two 
forms  of  the  test  to  eighty-three  seventh-grade  pupils  was  .85. 
This  test  ranks  high  in  reliability  with  the  other  tests  mentioned 
in  the  following  paragraph. 

Correlation  with  other  factors. — Intercorrelations  of  the  two 
forms  of  the  Williams  test  with  two  forms  of  other  reading  tests 
covered  a  range  as  follows: 


"Range 

Average  Scores 

With  Detroit  . 

.60 

to 

.75 

.67 

With  Haggerty  . 

.75 

to 

.81 

.77 

With  Pressey  (paragraphs)  . 

.35 

to 

.59 

.47 

With  Orleans  . 

.72 

to 

.84 

.78 

With  Sangren-Woody  . 

.62 

to 

.74 

Diagnostic  value. — The  questions  of  various  types  lend  them¬ 
selves  well  to  a  detailed  study  of  errors  made  by  individual  pupils. 

C.  Tests  Appropriate  for  High  School 
1.  Haggerty  Beading  Examination,  Sigma  31 

Description  of  test. — The  Haggerty  Reading  Examination, 
e  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1929. 

1  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York,  Form  A,  1920; 
Form  B,  1921,  1922. 
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Sigma  3,  is  designed  for  grades  six  through  twelve.  It  consists 
of  three  sub-tests,  each  with  a  fore-exercise :  (1)  the  vocabulary 
test  containing  fifty  words,  (2)  a  test  of  sentence  reading  consist¬ 
ing  of  forty  questions  to  be  answered  by  underlining  yes  or  no, 
and  (3)  a  test  of  paragraph  reading  consisting  of  seven  para¬ 
graphs  on  different  topics,  each  followed  by  several  exercises. 
These  three  parts  of  the  Haggerty  Reading  Examination  require 
an  actual  working  time  of  twenty-eight  minutes.  There  are  two 
forms  of  the  test. 

Reliability. — The  coefficients  of  reliability  between  the  two 
forms  for  the  test  as  a  whole  with  several  groups  of  pupils  in 
grades  four  through  eight  consistently  center  around  .80.  An 
analysis  of  the  sub-tests  shows  the  usual  higher  coefficient  of  cor¬ 
relation  for  the  vocabulary  test  than  for  the  sentence  or  para¬ 
graph  comprehension  tests,  and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
vocabulary  test  is  the  only  part  which  can  be  safely  used  to 
measure  individual  pupils,  the  other  parts  possessing  group 
reliability. 

Correlation  with  other  factors. — The  Haggerty  test  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  definitely  an  intelligence  test  as  do  some  of  the 
other  reading  tests.  With  a  group  of  sixty  university  students 
the  correlation  between  the  total  Haggerty  scores  and  the  total 
scores  of  the  Army  Alpha,  Otis,  Pressey,  Thurstone,  and  Miller 
intelligence  tests  was  .64. 

With  a  criterion  composed  of  grade  location,  age,  and  teachers’ 
estimates  of  scholarship  the  correlation  was  .61  for  145  seventh- 
and  eighth-grade  pupils. 

Between  the  Haggerty  and  other  reading  tests  a  wide  range  of 
correlations  have  been  reported.  These  correlations  in  order  of 
size  are  as  follows : 


Test 

Grades  Tested 

Coefficient 

Van  Wagenen  Reading  Seale  for  English 
Literature  . 

8  and  9 

.09 

The  Pressey  Paragraphs  . 

7 

.23-53 

Briggs’  English  Form  Test  . 

7  and  8 

.37 

Monroe  Rate  . 

7  and  8 

.49 

Monroe  Rate  . 

9 

.56 

Stanford  Achievement  Reading  . 

8  and  9 

.57 

Monroe  Comprehension  . 

7  and  8 

.59 

Orleans  Reading  Test  (two  forms)  . 

7 

.60-.75 
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Monroe  Rate  . 

9 

.71 

Williams  Reading  Test  . 

7 

.75-81 

Detroit,  different  forms . 

7 

.60-77 

Sangren -Woody  Reading  Test  . 

9 

.70 

Monroe  Comprehension  . 

9 

.71 

Advanced  Form  of  the  Stanford  Achieve¬ 

ment  Reading  . 

7  and  8 

.76 

Detroit  . 

7  and  8 

.99 

Correlations  between  the  two  forms  of  the  Haggerty  test  aver¬ 
aged,  and  two  forms  of  four  other  reading  tests  raised  the  coef¬ 
ficients  only  slightly  above  those  in  which  a  single  form  was  used. 
From  the  figures  reported  no  general  statement  can  be  made 
regarding  the  relationship  of  the  Haggerty  to  other  reading  tests, 
except  to  say  that  it  appears  to  be  measuring  reading  abilities 
somewhat  similar  to  those  measured  by  the  Detroit,  Sangren- 
Woody,  advanced  form  of  the  Stanford  reading,  Monroe  compre¬ 
hension,  and  the  Orleans  Heading  Test. 

The  norms  given  should  be  thought  of  as  representing  minimum 
standards  for  average  students. 

Diagnostic  value. — The  results  of  the  Haggerty  Reading  Tests 
can  be  used,  in  a  limited  way,  for  diagnosis  of  pupils’  difficulties 
in  vocabulary,  sentence  reading,  and  paragraph  reading. 

2.  Iowa  Silent  Beading  Tests,  Elementary  Test,  New  Edition 2 

Description  of  test. — One  reason  why  the  Iowa  tests  are  so 
popular  is  that  they  are  available  for  both  elementary  and  high- 
school  years.  Thus  a  continuity  of  test  form  may  be  maintained. 
The  elementary  form,  now  completely  revised,  is  designed  for 
use  in  grades  four  through  nine.  It  consists  of  six  parts:  (1) 
rate-comprehension,  (2)  directed  reading,  (3)  word  meaning,  (4) 
paragraph  comprehension,  (5)  sentence  meaning,  and  (6)  loca¬ 
tion  of  information.  The  testing  time  is  49  minutes.  There  are 
two  forms  of  this  test,  and  it  is  so  arranged  that  separate  articu¬ 
lated  answer  sheets  for  machine-scoring  may  be  used.  Hand¬ 
scoring  is  by  means  of  perforated  stencil  keys. 

Beliability. — The  authors  have  reported  coefficients  of  correla¬ 
tion  for  separate  tests  in  a  single  grade  range  (seventh)  from  .75 
(comprehension)  to  .97  (directed  reading)  and  a  reliability  co¬ 
efficient  for  total  comprehension  of  .97,  with  a  standard  devi¬ 
ation  of  13.5  and  a  probable  error  of  2. 

2  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York.  Revised  in  1939. 
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Comparison  of  New  Edition  with  former  edition. — Although 
most  of  the  material  used  in  the  New  Edition  is  taken  from  the 
former  edition  of  the  Iowa  tests,  the  changes  that  have  been  made 
in  the  treatment  of  the  material  has  made  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
standardize  the  tests.  At  this  time  it  is  not  possible  to  compare 
directly  results  obtained  from  the  two  editions,  but  data  are  being 
analyzed  at  the  time  of  this  writing  to  determine  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  As  soon  as  this  information  is  available,  it  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  Manual  of  Directions. 

2a.  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Tests,  Advanced  Test,  New  Edition 

Description  of  Test. — The  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Tests,  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  Advanced  have  been  revised  to  increase  their  value 
as  valid  and  reliable  diagnostic  instruments.  One  of  the  most 
frequent  criticisms  of  the  Iowa  tests  was  of  its  rate  test,  which 
has  been  changed  in  the  New  Edition. 

The  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test,  Advanced,  New  Edition,  now 
aims  to  measure  at  the  high  school  and  college  levels  three  major 
aspects  of  silent  reading;  namely,  (1)  rate  of  reading  at  a  con¬ 
trolled  level  of  comprehension,  (2)  comprehension  of  words, 
poetry,  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  longer  articles,  and  (3)  ability 
to  use  skills  required  in  locating  information.  There  are  seven 
subtests,  three  of  them  subdivided  into  two  parts  each,  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  a  test  time  of  45  minutes.  There  are  two  compar¬ 
able  forms,  and  the  test  has  been  designed  to  make  possible  the 
use  of  separate  articulated  answer  sheets  for  machine-scoring. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  former  edition  will  recognize  most 
of  the  material  in  the  New  Edition,  but  the  way  the  material  is 
used  is  not  identical.  The  two  subtests  least  changed  are  Sen¬ 
tence  Meaning  and  Word  Meaning.  In  Paragraph  Comprehen¬ 
sion  not  only  have  more  paragraphs  been  added,  but  three 
questions  are  asked  about  each  paragraph  instead  of  only  one  as 
formerly.  In  other  subtests  more  questions  have  been  added 
to  increase  the  reliability  of  the  separate  parts. 

The  Rate-Comprehension  test  is  so  arranged  in  the  New  Edi¬ 
tion  that  separate  rate  and  comprehension  scores  are  obtained. 
The  rate  score  is  now  based  upon  the  number  of  sentences  read 
per  minute  in  each  of  two  articles — one  pertaining  to  science  and 
the  other  to  social  studies.  If  desired,  rate  may  also  be  ex- 
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pressed  in  terms  of  the  number  of  words  read  per  minute.  The 
comprehension  score  is  obtained  from  fact  questions  about  the 
two  articles,  which  must  be  answered  from  memory.  The  rate  and 
comprehension  scores  are  averaged  for  a  composite  rate-compre¬ 
hension  score. 

To  add  to  the  value  of  the  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Tests  as  a 
means  of  diagnosing  reading  difficulties,  the  raw  scores  of  each 
subtest  and  subtest  parts  are  translated  into  standard  scores 
which  make  possible  the  direct  comparison  of  subtest  scores  and 
also  the  use  of  a  Profile  Chart,  always  a  vivid  means  of  showing 
areas  of  relative  strengths  and  weaknesses.  A  Profile  Chart  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  front  of  each  test  booklet.  The  measure  of  the 
average  silent  reading  ability  as  shown  by  the  test  is  given  by  the 
median  of  the  seven  subtest  standard  scores.  Percentile  norms 
in  terms  of  median  standard  scores  for  end-of-the-year  perform¬ 
ance  are  provided. 

Reliability. — The  authors  have  reported  reliability  coefficients 
for  separate  tests  in  a  single  grade  range  (tenth)  from  .72  to  .91, 
and  a  reliability  coefficient  for  total  comprehension  of  .96,  with 
a  standard  deviation  of  12.5  and  a  probable  error  of  3. 

Comparison  of  New  Edition  with  Revised  Edition. — Although 
most  of  the  material  used  in  the  New  Edition  is  taken  from  the 
Revised  Edition,  the  many  changes  made  in  the  New  Edition  have 
made  complete  re-standardization  of  it  necessary.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  Elementary  Test,  direct  comparison  of  results  obtained  from 
the  two  editions  cannot  yet  be  made,  but  data  are  being  analyzed  to 
determine  the  relation  between  the  two.  As  soon  as  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  available,  it  will  be  incorporated  in  the  Manual  of  Directions. 

Diagnostic  value. — The  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Tests  are  more 
definitely  designed  as  a  diagnostic  test  than  are  most  of  the  other 
reading  tests.  From  certain  other  tests,  however,  greater  diag¬ 
nostic  value  may  be  extracted  by  a  study  of  specific  errors  and 
responses.  The  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test  does  not  lend  itself  to 
the  analysis  of  errors  made  in  a  natural  type  of  reading  situation. 

3.  Monroe’s  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Tests 3 

Description  of  test. — The  Monroe  tests  have  been  used  for  al¬ 
most  twenty  years.  First  published  in  1918  and  revised  two 

s  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1918.  Revised, 
1920. 
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years  later,  they,  with  the  Thorndike-McCall  test  and  the  Hag¬ 
gerty  Reading  Examination,  represent  the  patriarchs  of  reading 
tests.  Test  II  of  the  revised  form  is  designed  for  grades  six 
through  eight.  Test  III  is  intended  for  use  in  grades  nine 
through  twelve.  Test  II  consists  of  sixteen  exercises,  each  of 
which  contains  a  paragraph  or  selection,  varied  in  type,  followed 
by  one  question  or  direction.  Test  III  contains  twelve  para¬ 
graphs.  There  is  a  fore-exercise  in  each  test.  This  is  the  short¬ 
est  reading  test  for  high-school  students ;  the  working  time  is  five 
minutes.  Both  a  rate  and  a  comprehension  score  are  obtainable. 
Test  II  has  three  forms  and  Test  III  two  forms. 

Reliability . — In  view  of  the  shortness  of  this  test  the  reported 
reliability  of  the  comprehension  scores  is  relatively  high,  namely 
.76. 

Correlation  with  other  factors. — The  coefficients  between  the 
Monroe  Standardized  Reading  Tests  and  intelligence  tests  given 
to  college  students  fall  between  .49  and  .68  and  are  lower  for  the 
rate  scores  than  for  the  comprehension  scores.  The  correlation 
between  the  comprehension  scores  and  scholarship  marks  was,  as 
usual,  lower  (.36). 

The  correlations  with  other  reading  tests  are  substantial,  cen¬ 
tering  around  .50.  The  Monroe  tests  and  the  Sangren-Woody 
tests  appear  to  have  much  in  common,  as  indicated  by  correlations 
of  .71.  Monroe  rate  and  comprehension  scores  were  reported  as 
correlating  with  each  other — .79  and  .75  for  two  groups  of  sev¬ 
enth-,  eighth-,  and  ninth-grade  students. 

Diagnostic  value. — Naturally,  a  test  of  this  length  does  not  give 
any  analytical  diagnosis  of  the  specific  reading  difficulties  of  the 
individual.  “It  is  too  short  to  be  utilized  for  individual  measure¬ 
ment,  and  the  standards  fail  to  mark  class  progress  in  the  high- 
school  range  of  talent.”4  Moreover,  since  the  time  used  for 
answering  the  questions  is  included  in  the  rate  score,  the  test  does 
not  yield  an  accurate  score  on  rate  of  reading. 

4.  Progressive  Reading  Tests,  Intermediate  and 
Advanced  Forms 5 

Description  of  test. — This  is  one  of  the  youngest  high-school 

4  G.  M.  Rueh  and  George  D.  Stoddard,  Tests  and  Measurement  in  High 
School  Instruction,  p.  120.  Yonkers -on- Hudson,  New  York:  World  Book 
Company,  1927. 

s  California  School  Book  Depository,  Hollywood,  California,  1934. 
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reading  tests  on  the  market.  The  intermediate  form  is  for  grades 
seven  through  nine ;  the  advanced  form,  for  grades  nine  through 
the  first  year  of  college.  Each  form  consists  of  a  four-part 
vocabulary  test  in  specialized  fields  and  a  reading  comprehension 
test  of  three  parts:  (1)  following  directions,  (2)  organizing 
thought,  (3)  interpreting  meanings.  There  is  no  definite  time 
limit,  but  the  following  time  allotments  are  suggested : 

12  minutes  for  Part  I,  Intermediate  Form 
38  minutes  for  Part  II,  Intermediate  Form 
16  minutes  for  Part  I,  Advanced  Form 
34  minutes  for  Part  II,  Advanced  Form 

There  are  two  forms  of  each  test. 

Reliability. — The  authors  have  given  reliability  coefficients  for 
the  advanced  form,  for  grades  nine  through  thirteen,  ranging 
from  .90  to  .97  for  the  vocabulary  part  and  .77  to  .96  for  the  com¬ 
prehension  part.  The  method  of  obtaining  these  coefficients  was 
not  given.  For  the  intermediate  form  the  vocabulary  reliability 
coefficient  was  reported  as  .92 ;  the  comprehension  coefficient,  .89, 
obtained  by  correlating  odd  with  even  scores  for  Form  A  with 
Form  B  for  a  two-grade  range.  No  other  correlations  with  this 
relatively  recent  test  have  been  located  at  the  time  of  writing. 

5.  ThorndiJce-McCall  Reading  Scale 6 

Description  of  test. — The  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale  in 
1921  anticipated  the  present  emphasis  on  the  need  for  comparable 
forms  since  it  offered  ten  forms  of  about  the  same  difficulty  and 
distributed  within  approximately  the  same  range.  At  present 
there  are  nine  equivalent  forms  of  this  test,  making  possible  re¬ 
peated  testing  of  comprehension  from  grades  two  through  twelve. 
The  norms  are  based  upon  as  many  as  15,000  reactions  in  each 
grade  from  four  to  eight.  The  working  time  of  thirty  minutes  is 
long  enough  so  that  speed  is  not  a  factor.  It  is  specifically  a  power 
test  of  comprehension  of  facts  in  progressively  more  difficult  short 
selections. 

Reliability. — The  reliability  of  the  various  forms  with  different 
groups  ranges  from  .51  to  .76,  the  most  frequently  reported  relia¬ 
bilities  being  between  .60  and  .70.  A  reliability  of  .90  would 
require  the  parallel  use  of  more  than  four  forms. 

6  Teachers  College  Bureau  of  Publications,  New  York  City,  1921. 
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Correlation  with  other  factors. — The  kind  of  reading  ability  and 
comprehension  required  on  the  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Test  is 
similar  to  that  tested  by  certain  standard  group  intelligence  tests, 
as  judged  by  the  relatively  high  coefficient  of  .79  between  the  read¬ 
ing  test  and  the  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability.  The 
coefficients  for  sub-groups,  in  grades  nine  through  eleven,  ranged 
from  .350  to  .787.  The  scores  of  122  high-school  seniors  on  the 
Miller  Mental  Ability  Test  correlated  .40  with  Form  III  of  the 
Thorndike-McCall  test. 

The  Thorndike-McCall  test  is  not  so  closely  related  to  school 
achievement  as  it  is  to  intelligence.  The  correlation  with  school 
marks  was  .51  and  with  combined  marks  and  Stanford  Achieve¬ 
ment  Test  scores,  .62.7  Correlations  of  Form  II  of  the  Thorndike- 
McCall  Reading  Test  given  to  high-school  seniors  are  as  follows : 


Inglis  Vocabulary  Test . 63  ±  .03 

Hudelson  Seven  S  Spelling  Scale  Lists .  .40  ±  .03 

Thorndike  Tests  of  Word  Knowledge,  Form  D . 53  ±  .05 

Hudelson  Typical  Composition  Ability  Scale . 45  ±  .05 

Briggs  English  Form  Test,  Beta . 43  ±  .05 


With  intelligence  held  constant  the  last  three  coefficients  became 
.42,  .29,  and  .25. 

Diagnostic  value. — The  Thorndike-McCall  test  “separates  the 
good  from  the  poor  reader  but  does  not  give  any  analytical  diag¬ 
nosis  of  the  specific  difficulties  of  the  individual.”8  Gates9  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Thorndike-McCall  test  should  not  be  used  as  a 
measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  instruction  since  it  is  “little  sub¬ 
ject  to  improvement  through  specific  practice.” 

6.  Traxler  Silent  Beading  Tests10 
Description  of  test. — The  Traxler  Silent  Reading  Test,  de- 
7  Fowler  D.  Brooks,  Predicting  Scholarship  in  the  Junior  High  School. 
Eighteenth  Annual  Conference  on  Educational  Measurements,  Bulletin  of 
the  School  of  Education,  Vol.  VII,  No.  5.  Bloomington,  Indiana:  Bureau 
of  Cooperative  Research,  Indiana  University,  May,  1931,  73-80. 

s  J.  W.  Hawthorne,  ‘  ‘  The  Effect  of  Improvement  in  Reading  Ability  on 
Intelligence  Test  Scores,  ”  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  XXVI 
(January,  1935),  41-51. 

9  Arthur  I.  Gates,  ‘ 1  Experimental  and  Statistical  Study  of  Reading  and 
Reading  Tests,”  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  XII  (September, 
1921),  303-14. 

Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1934,  1938. 
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signed  for  grades  seven  to  ten,  is  the  least  artificial  of  the  high- 
school  reading  tests.  The  first  part  consists  of  a  story  to  be  read 
and  questions  to  be  answered  concerning  it.  This  yields  mea¬ 
sures  of  story  comprehension  and  reading  rate  independent  of 
comprehension.  Part  II,  a  test  of  word  meaning,  consists  of  a 
list  of  fifty  sentences  with  one  word  underlined  in  each  and  a 
multiple  choice  of  synonyms.  Part  III,  a  test  of  paragraph  com¬ 
prehension,  contains  six  paragraphs  on  different  subjects  fol¬ 
lowed  by  questions.  The  working  time  is  forty-six  minutes. 
There  are  two  available  forms  and  two  additional  forms  to  be 
published.  The  many  advantages  of  having  four  comparable 
forms  of  a  high  school  test  are  obvious. 

Reliability. — The  coefficients  between  forms  I  and  II  reported 
by  the  author  are  above  .90.  Except  for  the  rather  low  reliabil¬ 
ity  of  the  scores  on  story  comprehension,  the  separate  parts  of 
the  test  showed  up  well  with  coefficients  above  .80. 

Correlation  with  other  factors. — One  of  the  most  significant 
indications  of  the  validity  of  a  reading  test  is  its  correlation  with 
the  composite  scores  on  a  battery  of  reading  tests  that  sample  the 
many-sided  aspects  of  reading  ability.  The  Traxler  test  stands 
up  well  on  this  basis  of  evaluation,  having  a  correlation  of  total 
test  scores  with  composite  scores  on  a  battery  of  tests  of  .88. 

That  the  Traxler  test  is  not  so  closely  related  to  school  marks 
is  indicated  by  a  coefficient  of  .56  for  eighty  ninth-grade  students. 
The  correlations  of  marks  with  the  sub-tests  covered  a  range  of 
.12  to  .58. 

Diagnostic  value. — In  addition  to  the  separate  scores  on  rate  of 
reading  narrative  material  studied  in  relationship  to  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  story,  and  sentence  and  paragraph  comprehension,  the 
Traxler  test  lends  itself  well  to  analysis  of  errors  and  to  introspec¬ 
tive  reports  on  the  part  of  students  as  to  how  they  came  to  make 
certain  errors. 

The  Traxler  High  School  Beading  Test  for  Grades  10,  11,  and 
12,  Form  A,  includes  sub-tests  of  (1)  rate  of  reading,  (2)  story 
comprehension,  and  (3)  finding  the  main  ideas  in  paragraphs. 
The  test  is  adapted  to  machine  scoring  through  the  use  of  the 
standard  answer  sheet  prepared  and  obtainable  direct  from  the 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  New  York  City. 
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7.  Van  Wagenen  Beading  Scales11 

Description  of  test. — There  are  three  separate  tests  which  mea¬ 
sure  comprehension  in  (1)  general  science,  (2)  English  literature, 
and  (3)  history.  Forms  are  provided  for  grades  eight  through 
twelve,  but  a  survey  of  the  literature  suggests  that  the  scales  have 
been  used  more  in  colleges  than  in  high  schools.  Each  scale  con¬ 
sists  of  a  practice  exercise  followed  by  three  groups  of  five  para¬ 
graphs  each.  The  paragraphs  are  each  followed  by  a  number  of 
statements  of  which  those  referring  to  ideas  in  the  passage  read 
are  to  be  checked.  The  working  time  is  forty-five  minutes. 
There  are  two  forms  of  the  science  and  history  scales  and  three 
of  the  English  literature  scales.  There  are  also  two  English 
literature  scales,  Alpha  and  Beta,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
measure  the  interpretation  of  the  passages. 

Beliability. — A  reliability  coefficient  of  .94  has  been  reported 
for  the  scales.  The  method  of  obtaining  the  coefficient  was  not 
given. 

Correlation  with  other  factors. — Various  forms  of  these  scales 
correlate  around  .60  with  the  Otis  Self -Administering  Test  of  Men¬ 
tal  Ability.  The  correlations  between  scores  on  the  reading  scales 
and  college  marks  were  from  .35  to  .51. 

Judged  by  the  coefficients  of  correlation  reported,  these  tests  of 
reading  ability  in  specialized  fields  are  not  valid  tests  of  general 
silent  reading  comprehension.  With  the  Stanford  Achievement, 
Advanced  Examination,  Reading  Section  the  English  literature 
scale  correlated  .34  for  fifty-one  pupils  in  grades  eight  and  nine. 
With  the  Haggerty  Reading  Examination,  Sigma  3,  the  correla¬ 
tion  was  .09  for  ninety  eighth-  and  ninth-grade  students.  These 
low  correlations  with  other  reading  tests  likewise  suggest  that 
the  general  survey  reading  tests  may  not  be  measuring  important 
aspects  of  practical  reading  ability.  For  college  groups  the  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  correlation  between  the  General  Science,  Scale  A,  and  the 
Chapman  Cook  Speed  of  Reading,  Form  A,  was  .40  ±  .05 ;  with 
the  Chapman-Cook,  Form  B,  it  was  .24;  with  Forms  A  and  B 
combined,  only  .01.  The  correlation  with  the  Monroe  Silent 
Reading  score  for  rate  was  likewise  relatively  low  (.27).  With 
the  Whipple  High  School  and  College  Reading  Test,  the  Van 
Wagenen  scales  correlated  around  .50. 

ii  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1921,  1922. 
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Diagnostic  value. — These  scales  are  diagnostic  in  the  sense  of 
differentiating  between  reading  ability  in  three  subject  matter 
fields. 


D.  Tests  Appropriate  for  College  Students 
1.  Cooperative  Literary  Comprehension  Test1 

Description  of  test. — This  is  a  test  of  the  abilities  and  insights 
that  are  involved  in  the  comprehension  of  literary  materials  at 
the  secondary-school  and  college  levels.  A  number  of  short  prose 
or  poetry  passages  of  recognized  quality  are  presented  together 
with  multiple-choice  questions  which  are  designed  to  determine 
whether  the  student  understands  the  conventional  modes  of  liter¬ 
ary  expression  and  whether  he  is  able  to  discern  the  general  mood 
of  the  selection.  This  is  a  phase  or  reading  that  has  been  ne¬ 
glected  in  reading  tests.  Forms  1935,  1936,  and  1937  require 
forty-five  minutes  for  administration.  Form  0,  provides  sepa¬ 
rate  scores  for  speed  of  comprehension  and  level  of  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  requires  forty  minutes.  Standard  errors  of  measure¬ 
ment  for  different  levels  are  given  on  the  scoring  key  for  each 
form.  For  a  scaled  score  of  50,  the  standard  error  of  measure¬ 
ment  is  approximately  2.5  scaled  score  points. 

2.  Iowa  Comprehension  Tests 2 

Description  of  test. — This  is  a  test  of  ability  to  read  under- 
standingly  in  the  fields  of  history,  literature,  and  science,  or  in 
other  words,  to  get  “accurate  information  and  valid  concepts 
from  these  three  types  of  reading  material.  ’  ’  The  working  time 
is  thirty-six  minutes — twelve  minutes  for  each  part.  There  are 
two  forms,  Dx  and  D2. 

'Reliability. — The  reliabilities  reported  are  as  follows: 


Form  N  r  SD 

Dx  . . .  100  .88  6.6 

D2  . . . . . . .  100  .82  6.0 


Correlation  with  other  factors. — The  coefficients  of  correlation 
reported  between  scores  on  this  test  and  scholarship  are  between 
.40  and  .50. 

1  Cooperative  Test  Service  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  500  West 
116th  Street,  New  York  City. 

2  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Service,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  1923. 
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Diagnostic  values. — If  students  experience  different  degrees 
and  special  kinds  of  difficulty  in  these  three  fields,  it  should  be  re¬ 
vealed  in  these  tests.  Some  groups  show  marked  differences  in 
reading  ability  in  different  subjects.  This  is  to  be  expected  in¬ 
asmuch  as  reading  requires  the  bringing  of  past  experience  to 
bear  on  the  material. 

3.  Michigan  Speed  of  Beading  Tests3 

Description  of  test. — This  test  consists  of  one  hundred  num¬ 
bered,  unrelated  passages,  arranged  in  sections  of  four  para¬ 
graphs  each.  In  each  passage  there  is  a  wrong  word  to  be  crossed 
out.  The  time  is  ten  minutes.  While  it  is  stated  that  the  test 
is  for  grades  four  through  high  school,  norms  based  on  3,000  cases 
are  available  for  grade  three  through  senior  year  of  college. 
There  are  two  forms. 

Beliahility. — The  mean  uncorrected  correlation  for  equivalent 
test  forms  for  single  age  groups  is  .87 ;  the  highest  reliability 
(.943)  is  for  the  eighteen  age  group. 

Correlation  with  other  factors. — With  the  Chapman  Cook 
Speed  of  Reading  Test,  the  Michigan  Speed  of  Reading  Tests 
correlate  from  .31  to  .54,  the  highest  coefficient  being  the  first 
five  minutes  of  the  Michigan  test. 

Beaction  to  the  test . — Reactions  to  the  test  are  fairly  well 
summed  up  in  the  following  quotation :  “  It  has  the  advantage  of 
being  short  and  easy  to  give  to  a  large  group.  Those  who  make 
low  scores  are  definitely  poor  readers,  although  all  the  poor 
readers  do  not  make  low  scores.  ’  ’ 

Diagnostic  value. — The  diagnostic  value  is  limited  to  the  one 
factor  of  speed. 

4.  Minnesota  Beading  Examination  for  College  Students 
Bevised  Form4 

Description  of  test. — This  test  is  designed  primarily  for  use 
with  students  on  the  college  level.  The  first  part  tests  vocabulary 
and  is  made  up  of  one  hundred  words.  The  second  part  tests 
paragraph  reading  and  contains  ten  paragraphs  of  increasing 
difficulty  with  a  series  of  exercises  based  on  each.  The  working 

s  Psychological  Corporation,  New  York,  New  York,  1932. 

4  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  1930. 
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time  is  forty-six  minutes.  There  are  two  forms.  This  test  is  one 
of  the  most  frequently  reported  tests  in  the  literature  on  reading 
and  also  one  of  the  most  widely  used  reading  tests  in  colleges  as 
judged  by  a  survey  of  reading  in  eighty-three  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities. 

Reliability. — The  reliability  coefficients  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
test  vary.  Coefficients  obtained  by  the  split-halves  method  and 
corrected  by  the  Spearman-Brown  formula  have  been  reported  as 
.93  and  .95  for  Part  I,  and  .69  and  .61  for  Part  II.  Re-test 
methods  give  coefficients  of  .91  for  Part  I  and  .78  for  Part  II 
and  .87  for  the  total  score.  Correlations  between  the  two  parts 
cluster  around  .50. 

Correlation  with  other  factors. — -The  Minnesota  Reading  Ex¬ 
amination  shows  correlation  with  intelligence  tests  ranging  from 
.55  to  .75.  Vocabulary  shows  a  slightly  higher  correlation  with 
intelligence  tests  than  does  paragraph  meaning. 

The  correlations  reported  between  scores  on  this  reading  test 
and  college  scholarship  are  approximately  .50  or  lower,  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  scores  correlating  about  the  same  as  the  paragraph  read¬ 
ing  scores  in  spite  of  their  differences  in  reliability. 

The  Minnesota  Reading  Examination  appears  to  be  a  good 
measure  of  “general”  reading  ability  as  judged  by  correlations 
of  .84  and  .75,  respectively,  for  the  vocabulary  and  paragraph 
meaning  parts  of  the  test  with  a  composite  standard  score  for 
four  reading  tests.  With  individual  reading  tests  the  correla¬ 
tions  for  the  Minnesota  paragraph  reading  test  are,  in  general, 
less  than  .50.  The  vocabulary  test,  however,  seems  to  correlate 
higher  with  both  the  total  score  on  tests  and  scores  on  paragraph 
comprehension  of  other  tests  than  does  the  paragraph  meaning 
section  of  the  Minnesota  test. 

Reaction  of  the  student  to  the  test. — The  reactions  of  students 
to  this  test  are  favorable.  ‘  ‘  This  test  seems  to  be  a  real  challenge 
to  college  students.  The  words  and  paragraphs  are  interesting.  ’  ’ 
The  difficult  paragraphs  were  considered  to  be  stimulating  and 
the  material  really  of  the  sort  students  are  required  to  read  in 
college. 

Diagnostic  value. — Considerable  diagnostic  value  may  be  ex¬ 
tracted  for  a  study  with  the  student  of  the  specific  errors  which 
he  made. 
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5.  Minnesota  Speed  of  Beading  Test  for  College  Students 5 

Description  of  test. — The  Minnesota  Speed  of  Reading  Test 
consists  of  thirty-eight  short  paragraphs  on  different  subjects, 
each  containing  an  absurdity  to  be  crossed  out.  It  measures  rate 
of  reading  with  more  difficult  content  than  the  Chapman-Cook 
Speed  of  Reading  Test  which  was  constructed  for  elementary 
pupils.  The  working  time  is  six  minutes  for  each  of  the  two 
forms. 

Beliability. — The  correlations  between  Form  A  and  B  for  each 
grade  and  for  all  grades  combined  center  around  .85.  If  the  two 
forms  were  combined,  ‘  ‘  the  average  reliability  could  be  predicted 
as  being  .92.” 

Correlation  with  other  factors. — Correlations  with  Army  Alpha 
(Form  A)  and  the  Minnesota  College  Ability  Examination  were 
.449  and  .584,  corrected  for  attenuation.  Correlation  with  other 
reading  tests  or  sections  of  these  are  : 


Minnesota  Reading  Examination  44  college  juniors 
for  College  Students 


Vocabulary  section  122  to  176  college 

sophomores 

Paragraph  reading  section 
Informal  Speed  of  Reading 
Exercises 

Chapman-Cook  Speed  of  Reading 


.47  (Form  A 
of  speed 
test) 

.48  (Form  B) 
.57  (Form  A) 

.062 

.39  (Form  A) 
.63  (Form  B) 
.63  and  .76 


Correlations  with  the  sections  on  paragraph  comprehension  and 
organization  on  the  Iowa  range  from  about  .55  to  .65.  Correla¬ 
tions  with  records  of  eye-movements  show  low  correlations  (-.02 
to  -.37).  Eurich  explains  this  by  saying  that  the  reading  situ¬ 
ation  during  the  photographing  of  eye-movements  is  not  a  normal 
one. 

Judgment  of  competent  persons. — According  to  Eurich  the  test 
“has  marked  validity  as  an  instrument  to  measure  the  rate  at 
which  college  students  read.  ’  ’ 

6.  Mount  Holyoke  College  Beading  Test  (Revised  Form)6 
Description  of  test. — This  is  a  test  for  grades  twelve  to  thirteen 
6  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

6  Psychological  Laboratory,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 
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and  consists  of  five  parts.  These  test  ability  to  get  the  central 
meaning,  reading  rate,  comprehension  and  memory  of  material 
just  read,  comprehension  of  scientific  fields  (multiple  choice), 
and  vocabulary.  Time  limits  vary  from  two  and  one-half  minutes 
to  ten  minutes.  Total  working  time  is  thirty-four  and  one-half 
minutes.  There  is  one  form  of  the  test  at  present. 

Reliability. — The  reliability  coefficient  of  the  original  form  was 
reported  as  .92. 

Correlation  with  other  factors. — The  correlation  between  the 
scores  on  this  test  and  the  verbal  section  of  the  Scholastic  Apti¬ 
tude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  taken  by 
486  college  students  was  .83.  The  vocabulary  part  of  the  test 
correlated  .86  with  the  total  score,  while  the  other  sub-tests  had 
correlations  of  less  than  .50.  The  correlations  of  the  reading  rate 
with  sub-tests  other  than  vocabulary  were  all  less  than  .30. 

Diagnostic  value. — The  Mount  Holyoke  test  is  useful  to  give  to 
students  who  rank  in  the  tenth  grade  or  below  on  a  shorter  survey 
test. 


7.  Nelson-Denny  Reading  Test 7 

Description  of  test. — The  Nelson-Denny  test,  designed  for  use 
in  colleges  and  senior  high  schools,  is  made  up  of  two  parts — a 
one-hundred-word  vocabulary  test  and  a  paragraph  test  which 
contains  nine  paragraphs  of  approximately  two  hundred  words 
each,  with  four  questions  concerning  each  paragraph.  The  Clapp- 
Young  self -marking  system  simplified  scoring.  The  time  limit 
is  thirty  minutes.  There  are  two  forms. 

Reliability. — The  coefficient  of  correlation  between  two  forms  of 
the  test  was  .91  ±  .013  for  a  group  of  171  college  freshmen.  The 
correlation  between  the  two  forms  given  two  weeks  apart  to  143 
college  freshmen  was  .91  db  .01.  The  norms  are  based  on  4,860 
college  and  university  students. 

Correlation  with  other  factors. — The  Nelson-Denny  test  corre¬ 
lates  fairly  highly  with  general  intelligence  examinations  for  col¬ 
lege  students  and  with  the  total  scores  on  other  reading  tests. 
Evidence  as  to  correlation  with  scholarship  is  rather  conflicting. 
The  following  is  a  summary : 

7  Houghton-Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 
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General  Intelligence 


American  Council 

209  senior-high- 

Psychological 

school  students 

Examination  (1932) 

.79 

1934  edition 

.81 

Thurstone  Psychological 

College  freshmen 

.61 

Examination 

61  graduate  students 

.79 

Achievement  Tests  and  Scholarship 

Cooperative  English 

209  high-school 

Series  2 

seniors 

.77 

Series  1 

.81 

Objective  Test  in  Child 

Psychology 

.70 

Informal  Objective  Test 

in  Psychology 

.57 

Term  Marks 

500  freshmen 

.54 

200  freshmen 

.67 

College  Marks 

.44 

English  Grades 

189  freshmen 

.51 

Economics  Grades 

45  freshmen 

.45 

Psychology  Grades 

50  freshmen 

.48 

Reading  Tests 

Iowa  Reading 

209  high-school 

Advanced  Form 

seniors 

.85 

Composite  Standard 

73  graduate  students 

.95 

Scores  for  four 

Reading  Tests  and 

Nelson-Denny  Vocabulary 

Paragraph  Reading 

.74 

Total  score 

.78 

Nelson-Denny  Vocabulary  and 

Iowa  Word  Meaning 

.65 

Minnesota  Vocabulary 

.80 

Nelson-Denny  Paragraph  Reading 

and  Iowa  Paragraph  Meaning 

.49 

Minnesota  Paragraph  Meaning 

.64 

Reaction  of  students  to  test. — The  students  generally  like  this 
test  because  the  directions  are  clear  and  the  paragraphs  inter¬ 
esting.  A  few  students  felt  that  the  mechanics  of  the  test  were 
rather  difficult,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  administer  to 
high-school  students. 

Judgment  of  competent  persons. — Experimental  work  has 
seemed  to  show  that  the  Nelson-Denny  test  has  sufficiently  greater 
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reliability  than  the  Thorndike-McCall  and  Whipple  tests  to  make 
it  the  only  one  of  the  three  suitable  for  individual  measurement 
of  college  students.  The  use  of  the  Clapp- Young  carbon  offset 
scoring  method  materially  reduces  the  labor  of  scoring. 

Diagnostic  value. — The  questions  are  sufficiently  varied  to  per¬ 
mit  some  diagnosis  through  the  study  of  individual  papers.  It  is 
easy  to  see  whether  the  subject  makes  errors  most  frequently  on 
the  questions  calling  for  details,  inferences,  or  general  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  passage. 

8.  Shank  Tests  of  Reading  Comprehension8 

Description  of  test. — Test  III  is  designed  for  grades  ten  to 
twelve  but  is  sometimes  used  on  the  college  level.  It  consists  of 
ten  paragraphs  containing  different  types  of  material,  each  of 
which  is  followed  by  seven  student  response  situations  designed 
to  measure  different  types  of  reading  comprehension.  There  is  a 
diagnostic  chart  to  aid  in  analysis.  The  working  time  is  twenty 
minutes.  There  are  three  forms  of  the  test. 

Reliability. — Correlations  between  the  forms  cluster  around  .90. 
The  correlation  between  Forms  A  and  B,  based  on  results  with 
ninety-nine  tenth-grade  pupils  was  reported  as  .896;  with  eighty- 
seven  eleventh-grade  pupils,  .914;  and  with  sixty-three  twelfth- 
grade  pupils,  .907.  Coefficients  for  Forms  A  and  C,  and  B  and  C 
ranged  from  .895  to  .901  for  the  same  grades. 

Correlation  with  other  factors. — The  correlation  between  the 
Shank  test  and  the  Thurstone  total  score  was  .58  with  a  group 
of  fifty-nine  graduate  students.  With  a  composite  of  four  read¬ 
ing  tests  taken  by  seventy-three  graduate  students  the  correlation 
was  .86. 

Reactions  of  students  to  test. — Some  students  disliked  the  hunt¬ 
ing  through  the  paragraph  which  this  test  required  to  verify  the 
answers.  Others  felt  that  the  form  of  the  questions  was  not  care¬ 
fully  enough  worked  out  and  that  none  should  have  been  in  the 
negative  form.  They  found  the  diagnostic  chart  interesting  and 
helpful. 

9.  Section  on  Reading  Comprehension  of  the  Thorndike  Intelli¬ 
gence  Examination  for  High-School  Graduates 9 

Description  of  test. — The  section  on  reading  comprehension 

8  C.  A.  Gregory  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

9  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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consists  of  eight  paragraphs  of  reading  matter  relevant  to  high- 
school  studies  with  a  series  of  questions  on  each.  Time  limits  for 
the  paragraphs  vary  from  seven  to  eight  minutes.  Speed  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  important  factor.  This  test  represents  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  type  of  reading  involving  keen  reasoning. 

Beliability. — Most  of  the  reported  reliability  coefficients  for  this 
test  cluster  around  .70.  A  reliability  of  .67  was  obtained  by  re¬ 
testing  100  of  925  university  freshmen,  using  the  Kelley  formula 
to  estimate  the  reliability  of  the  whole  group.  The  split-halves 
method  on  tests  of  568  candidates  for  college  entrance  gave  a 
coefficient  of  .73  for  raw  scores  on  Forms  S,  I,  and  J  and  .708  for 
reduced  scores.  The  lowest  coefficient  of  .587  was  obtained  for 
a  group  of  207  college  students  who  had  repeated  the  same  test 
or  a  new  form  at  intervals  of  less  than  one  year  to  three  years. 

Correlation  with  other  factors. — Correlation  between  scores  on 
this  test  and  measures  of  success  in  college  courses  are  uniformly 
low: 


Average  grade  points 
unit  of  credit 

earned  per 

171  college  students 

.395 

Scholarship  scores 

884  college  freshmen 

.241 

Grades  in  each  of  twenty  fresh- 

Varying  number  of 

.16  to 

man  subjects 

cases 

.406 

Total  grades  for  first 

three  years 

159  college  students 

.33 

The  correlation  between  the  reading  section  and  the  total  score  on 
the  examination  was  .775  for  171  college  students.  The  correla¬ 
tion  of  568  candidates  for  college  entrance  between  scores  on  the 
reading  section  and  other  sections  of  the  examination  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  verbal  A  .667,  mathematics  A  .460,  directions  .368,  informa¬ 
tion  .397 ;  for  925  college  freshmen  reading  scores  correlated  .643 
with  the  verbal  section,  .341  with  mathematics,  .330  with  direc¬ 
tions,  and  .312  with  information. 

Higher  correlations  between  grades  and  reading  scores  were 
obtained  by  the  rank  method  with  small  groups  but  should  be 
discounted  because  of  method  and  size  of  group  in  view  of  other 
results  obtained. 

Reactions  of  students  to  the  test. — Students  recognize  this  test  as 
difficult,  but  a  fair  test  of  a  high  type  of  “reading  as  reasoning.” 

Judgment  of  competent  persons. — The  Thorndike  test  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  Iowa  for  measuring  the  most  thoughtful  type  of 
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reading  ability.  Bell  considers  the  test  a  valid  measure  of  ability 
to  study. 

Diagnostic  value. — The  reading  paragraphs  on  this  test  are 
very  valuable  for  the  analysis  with  the  student  of  his  errors  in 
reasoning. 


10.  Whipple’s  High-School  and  College  Reading  Test 10 

Description. — The  Whipple  test  measures  both  speed  and  com¬ 
prehension  in  one  long  connected  passage.  Questions  on  the  topic 
and  instructions  for  answering  these  are  embodied  in  the  para¬ 
graphs.  The  material  is  of  a  level  of  difficulty  suitable  for  mature 
readers  and  the  subject  matter  is  similar  to  that  encountered  by 
students  in  their  school  work.  The  time  limit  is  ten  minutes. 
There  are  two  forms  of  the  test. 

Reliability. — The  best  studies  of  the  reliability  of  the  test  made 
so  far  show  coefficients  of  .64  and  .51  on  groups  of  120  and  273 
freshmen  on  taking  the  two  forms  two  weeks  and  three  months 
apart,  respectively.  No  figures  on  the  equivalence  of  the  two 
forms  are  given. 

Correlation  with  other  factors. — Most  of  the  reported  coeffi¬ 
cients  of  correlation  show  slight  relationship  with  achievement  in 


educational  psychology  and  even  with  other  reading  tests. 

Corre- 

lations  are  as  follows: 

Informal  psychology  examination 

120  freshmen 

.38 

First  semester  marks 

32  freshmen  from  lowest 

two  thirds  of  high- 

school  classes 

.35 

Total  score  on  tests  and  examina¬ 

145  educational  psychology 

tions  in  educational  psychology 

students 

.51 

course 

92  Students 

.39 

General 

Intelligence 

Thurstone  Intelligence  Test  IV- 

415  freshmen  women 

.59 

pereentile  ratings 

485  freshmen  men 

.55 

Average  scores  in  two  forms  of 

145  educational  psychology 

Whipple  and  Otis  Self-Admin¬ 

students 

.67 

istering  Test  of  Mental  Ability 

92  educational  psychology 

students 

.68 

For  the  last  two  groups  named  above,  averaged  Whipple  scores 
show  correlations  with  the  Holley  Sentence  Vocabulary  Scale  of 
10  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
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.61  and  .71,  with  the  Van  Wagenen  Reading  Scales,  General  Sci¬ 
ence  of  .51  and  .47,  with  the  Van  Wagenen  English  Literature  of 
.52  and  .58.  Perhaps  most  interesting  is  the  correlation  of  only 
.63  and  .62  with  the  combined  results  of  four  special  reading  tests 
designed  to  measure  reading  by  a  type  of  reading  pertaining  to 
educational  psychology.  Correlations  with  the  Iowa  Silent  Read¬ 
ing  rate  score  were  only  .34  for  a  small  group  of  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  and  .39  with  the  rate  score  on  the  Traxler  Silent  Reading 
Test. 

Reaction  of  students  to  the  test. — Most  of  the  comments  on  the 
test  were  unfavorable.  Points  particularly  criticized  were  inter¬ 
ference  of  interpolated  questions  with  comprehension  of  the  whole 
passage,  selection  of  a  specialized  type  of  reading  material  giving 
the  advantage  to  those  familiar  with  economics  and  politics,  un¬ 
naturalness  of  reading  situation  due  to  interpolated  questions. 

Judgment  of  competent  persons. — The  test  has  been  criticized 
by  those  who  have  used  it  on  the  ground  that  speed  is  confused 
with  comprehension  rather  than  measured  separately  and  there 
is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  subjects  have  read  the  passage 
in  a  usual  way  or  have  skimmed  it  in  order  to  answer  the  questions. 

Diagnostic  value. — Little  diagnostic  value  can  be  extracted  from 
this  test  other  than  the  indication  it  gives  of  speed  of  reading 
under  the  particular  condition  of  the  test. 

Michigan  Vocabulary  Profile1 

Description  of  test. — This  battery  of  vocabulary  tests  is  designed 
to  give  a  profile  of  the  vocabulary  of  a  high-school  or  college  stu¬ 
dent  or  adult,  in  eight  fields  of  information :  human  relations,  com¬ 
merce,  government,  mathematics,  physical  sciences,  biological  sci¬ 
ences,  fine  arts,  and  sports.  Each  division  of  the  battery  consists 
of  thirty  items  averaged  in  ten  levels  of  difficulty.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  eliminate  all  items  in  which  the  right  answer  could  be 
devised  solely  by  reasoning  from  knowledge  of  roots  and  prefixes, 
or  by  eliminating  wrong  answers.  There  is  no  time  limit ;  college 
students  usually  finish  the  eight  divisions  in  fifty  minutes.  There 
are  two  equivalent  forms  of  the  test  available  and  two  more  in 
preparation. 

1  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1937. 
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Reliability. — “The  correlations  between  two  30-item  tests  in  the 
same  field  ranged  from  .87  to  .94  with  the  mean  at  .91. 

Diagnostic  value. — The  diagnostic  value  of  this  vocabulary  test 
is  increased  not  only  by  having  separate  scores  for  different  fields 
but  also  by  providing  for  an  index  of  self-criticism  as  well  as  the 
usual  score  on  correct  responses. 

Tyler  Kimber  Study  Skills  Test1 

Description  of  test. — This  is  an  eight-page  test  including  exer¬ 
cises  on  the  following  skills :  finding  what  you  want  in  a  book, 
using  an  index,  using  general  reference  books,  recognizing  common 
abbreviations,  using  the  library  card  catalog,  interpreting  maps, 
knowing  current  periodical  literature,  and  interpreting  graphs. 
It  covers  this  phase  of  reading  ability  more  adequately  than  other 
available  tests  and  may  be  used  for  both  high-school  and  college 
students. 

i  Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford  University,  California,  1937. 
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Beading  Exercises  Illustrating  Types  of  Exercises  Which 
May  Be  Used  in  Studying  a  Key  Book  in  any  Field 

Exploration  of  a  Booh 

Kecord  the  time  at  which  you  finish  answering  each  question. 

1.  What  are  the  main  topics  or  problems  treated  in  this  book? 

Time . . . . 

2.  On  what  pages  will  you  find  a  list  of  common  Latin  roots  ? 

Time . 

3.  What  does  the  book  say  about  vocalization? 

Time . .... 

4.  State  the  pages  on  which  rate  of  reading  is  discussed. 

Time . 

5.  Which  chapter  is  devoted  to  problems  of  vocabulary? 

Time . . . 

Getting  the  Structure  and  Main  Ideas  of  a  Chapter 
Getting  the  Central  Thought  of  a  Paragraph 
Turn  to  the  chapter  on  reading  materials  beginning  on  page  273. 

1.  What  questions  on  reading  material  should  you  like  to  have 

answered  ? 

2.  What  is  your  purpose  in  reading  this  chapter? 

3.  What  method  of  reading  would  be  most  appropriate  for  this 

purpose  ? 

4.  What  are  the  main  topics  treated  in  this  chapter? 

5.  What  does  the  author  say  about  the  determination  of  difficulty 

of  reading  material?  Do  you  agree?  What  additional 
questions  or  difference  of  opinion  have  you? 

Shimming 

1.  Turn  to  page  353.  You  will  be  allowed  five  minutes  to  get  as 
much  of  the  author’s  meaning  as  possible  in  the  entire 
chapter.  After  the  five  minutes  are  up,  summarize  what 
you  gleaned  from  this  rapid  reading  of  the  chapter. 

410 
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2.  Turn  to  page  355. 

a.  Find  and  state  briefly  Judd’s  point  of  view  regarding 

the  comprehension  of  “Wholes.” 

3.  Turn  to  page  358. 

b.  Find  and  state  briefly  four  appeals  that  poetry  may 

make. 

4.  Turn  to  page  360. 

State  the  relation  between  the  student’s  surroundings  and 
concentration. 

5.  Turn  to  page  366. 

What  conclusions  did  both  Weaver  and  Rice  reach? 

6.  Turn  to  page  368. 

In  Greene’s  experiment  what  were  the  chances  in  5,000  that 
good  readers  would  comprehend  lectures  as  well  as 
books  ? 

7.  Read  pages  368  to  369. 

Find  the  experimental  results  regarding  listening  to  a  lec¬ 
ture  versus  reading. 

Vocabulary 

Directions :  First  try  to  guess  the  meaning  of  the  word  from  its 
context  in  the  sentence.  Then  study  its  prefixes,  suffixes  and 
root  for  clues.  Then  underline  the  response  which  you  think 
is  correct. 

1.  On  the  lay  level  an  astute  person  may  learn  a  great  deal 

about  a  student’s  reading  ability. 

discerning  stupid  abstract  crafty 

2.  Clinical  procedure  is  not  synonymous  with  dexterity  in  the 

use  of  instruments  and  devices. 

clumsiness  dextrality  skill  alertness 

3.  The  purchase  of  a  telebinocular  and  an  ophthalmograph  does 

not  make  a  reading  clinic. 

a  machine  for  studying  a  kind  of  kinetograph 

handwriting 

an  instrument  for  photographing  an  optometrist 

eye  movements 

4.  The  ideal  is  the  use  of  the  most  precise  instruments  by  the 

wisest  and  most  capable  persons. 

precis  exact  faulty  fastidious 
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5.  Any  list  of  reading  deficiencies  is  circumscribed  by  the 

methods  of  study  used. 

limited  created  independent  of  circumvented 

6.  An  important  reading  deficiency  is  lack  of  flexibility  in  adapt¬ 

ing  method  of  reading  to  different  materials  and  purposes. 

marked  rigidity  felicity  ready  adjustability  elasticity 
Critical  and  Reflective  Beading 

1.  Read  pages  353  to  356  and  indicate  respects  in  which  the  analy¬ 

sis  of  complexity  of  comprehension  given  there  is  inade¬ 
quate. 

2.  State  applications  of  the  section  on  methods  of  improving  com¬ 

prehension  (pages  363  to  372)  which  you  can  make. 

3.  What  more  should  have  been  written  about  comprehension  ? 

Slow  Motion  Study  of  Words  and  Sentences 

1.  “Reading  may  be  one  of  life’s  inexhaustible  pleasures  and 

blessings,  but  may  also  become  a  mere  habit,  an  escape  from 
thinking  or  a  drug.” — Walter  de  la  Mare,  Early  One  Morn¬ 
ing  in  the  Spring,  p.  316.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1935. 

Give  the  literal  meaning  (denotation)  of  this  sentence. 
Who  said  it  ? 

What  was  his  mood  and  purpose  ? 

When  did  he  say  it? 

To  whom  did  he  say  it  ? 

Give  your  interpretation  of  the  passage. 

2.  “He  that  uses  words  without  any  clear  and  steady  meaning, 

what  does  he  do  but  lead  himself  and  others  into  errors  ?  ’  ’ 
— Locke. 

Give  the  literal  meaning  (denotation)  of  this  sentence. 
Who  said  it  ? 

What  was  his  mood  and  purpose  ? 

When  did  he  say  it  ? 

To  whom  did  he  say  it  ? 

Give  your  interpretation  of  the  passage. 

3.  “Language  is  an  inventory  of  human  experience.” — L.  W. 

Lockhart,  Word  Economy  A  Study  in  Applied  Linguistics, 
p.  56.  London,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1931. 
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Give  the  literal  meaning  (denotation)  of  this  sentence. 

Who  said  it  ? 

What  was  his  mood  and  purpose? 

When  did  he  say  it  ? 

To  whom  did  he  say  it  ? 

Give  your  interpretation  of  the  passage. 

4.  “I  only  took  the  regular  course,’ ’  said  the  Mock  Turtle  with 

a  sigh.  ‘  ‘  What  was  that  ?  ’  ’  inquired  Alice. 

“Reeling  and  Writhing,  of  course,  to  begin  with,”  the 
Mock  Turtle  replied ;  ‘  ‘  And  then  the  different  branches  of 
Arithmetic — Ambition,  Distraction,  Uglification,  and  De¬ 
rision.” — Lewis  Carrol,  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Give  the  literal  meaning  (denotation)  of  this  passage. 

Who  said  it? 

What  was  his  mood  and  purpose  ? 

When  did  he  say  it? 

To  whom  did  he  say  it  ? 

Give  your  interpretation  of  the  passage. 

5.  “He  who  reads  and  reads 

And  does  not  what  he  knows 

Is  he  who  plows  and  plows 

And  never  sows.” — Old  Oxford  Motto. 

Give  the  literal  meaning  (denotation)  of  this  passage. 

Who  said  it  ? 

What  was  his  mood  and  purpose  ? 

When  did  he  say  it? 

To  whom  did  he  say  it  ? 

Give  your  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
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Abilities,  reading,  37-76;  general  de¬ 
scription  of,  40-41 ;  progression  in, 
73-74;  specific  fields  of,  60-62; 
student  analyses  of,  65-73;  to  ap¬ 
ply  what  is  read,  52 ;  to  grasp  cen¬ 
tral  thought,  45 ;  to  locate  material, 
47-48;  to  read  directions,  44;  to 
skim,  45 

Adaptation  of  classics,  294-298 
American  Library  Association,  314 
Analysis  of  reading  difficulties,  See 
Chapter  7 

Aniseikonia,  228;  test  for,  231 
Antagonistic  attitude  toward  read¬ 
ing,  a  case  study,  265-266 
Apparatus,  cost  of  various  machines, 
379 

Application  of  what  is  read,  52 
Appraisal  of  reading,  194-241 ; 
meaning  of,  194;  steps  in  process 
of,  196;  summary  of  procedures 
used  in,  236-237 

Appreciation  in  reading,  53,  364-365 
Assignment,  influence  of,  103,  364 
Attack  on  new  words,  43,  62 
Attitude  of  reader,  360 
Audiometer,  cost  of,  379 
Auditory  factors,  relation  to  reading 
ability,  202 

Betts’  slides,  201,  227,  233 

Case  studies  of  reading  difficulties, 
242-272;  features  common  to  most, 
271 

Causes  of  reading  difficulty,  197-199, 
215-216;  summarized  by  Gray,  255 
Central  thought  of  passage,  45 
Charts,  reading  of,  46 
Chicago,  University  of,  21,  32 
Clinical  work  in  reading,  38-39;  at 
Dartmouth,  230-232 ;  in  Pittsburgh 
school  system,  234-235 ;  at  Smith 
College,  232-233;  at  State  Univer¬ 


sity  of  Iowa,  229-230;  at  Western 
Beserve,  233-234 
Collections  of  stories,  279-280 
College  programs  in  remedial  read¬ 
ing,  155-177;  concentrated  work 
in,  164-167 ;  correlation  with 
courses,  160-164;  drill  in  certain 
subjects,  167-168;  extent  of,  155; 
individual  instruction  in,  168-170 
Comprehension,  353-375;  complexity 
of,  353-356;  factors  affecting, 
359-362;  forms  of,  356-358;  in¬ 
fluence  of  background  on,  356; 
specific  procedures  for  improving, 
372-373;  various  methods  of  im¬ 
proving,  363-372 

Concentration,  aids  to,  365;  as  it  af¬ 
fects  comprehension,  360 
Conclusions,  ability  to  draw,  50 
Co-ordination  of  reading  program, 
126-127 

Corrective  work,  as  distinguished 
from  remedial,  130-131 
Correlations  of  reading  tests,  with 
each  other,  326-327 ;  with  intelli¬ 
gence  tests,  327-328;  with  school 
marks,  329 

Cost,  of  remedial  reading,  186;  of 
machines,  379 

Creative  reading,  52-53;  412 
Cue  reduction,  185 
Curriculum,  relation  of  reading  to,  9- 
10,  11-12,  60-62,  102,  130,  273, 
364,  365 

Deficiencies  in  reading,  disclosed  by 
analysis  of,  clinical  records,  17-18, 
errors,  26,  tests,  18-29;  lists  of 
compiled  by  Witty,  198;  physical 
and  physiological  factors  involved 
in,  199-208;  recognized  by,  edu¬ 
cators,  11-15;  lay  persons,  16,  stu¬ 
dents,  16-17 ;  types  of,  17-22,  197- 
199;  shown  by  vocabulary,  83-85 
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Derivation  of  words,  92-95 
Developmental  program,  102-129 ; 
difficulties  of,  118-125 ;  examples 
of,  103-105;  factors  involved  in 
organizing,  126-127 
Diagnosis  of  difficulties,  necessary 
before  instruction,  119;  also  see 
Appraisal 

Diagnostic  value  of  reading  tests, 
337,  345 

Dictionary,  use  of,  88,  94 
Difficulty,  analysis  of,  277,  295; 
caused  by  twenty-five  hard  con¬ 
structions,  296-297 ;  causes  sum¬ 
marized  by  Gray,  255 ;  elements  of, 
275-276 

Directions,  reading  of,  284-285,  363 
Distractions,  their  effect  on  compre¬ 
hension,  360-361 

Dominance,  eye  and  hand,  202-204 
Drill  in  remedial  reading,  149-151, 
164-167 

Emotional  factors,  214-215 
Enjoyment  as  motivation,  146 
Errors,  profile  of,  226;  types  of,  225 
Evaluation  of  reading  programs, 
136-137 

Exercises,  to  test  comprehension, 
412-413;  useful  in  studying  a  key 
book,  410-412 

Experience,  firsthand,  84 ;  progres¬ 
sion  of,  84-85;  relation  of  read¬ 
ing  to,  102 

Eye  movements,  differences  of  be¬ 
tween  good  and  poor  readers,  205- 
208;  improvement  of,  170;  kinds 
of,  42 ;  photographing  of,  226 ; 
relation  to  intelligence,  208;  rela¬ 
tion  to  reading  test  scores,  204- 
205;  variation  according  to  pur¬ 
pose,  38,  61 

Fact-getting  reading  technics,  43-47 
Fact  and  Story  series,  298-299 
Fiction,  a  bibliography  of  easy  ma¬ 
terial,  286-291 


Film  material,  availability  and  cost 
of,  379 

Fixations,  decreasing  number  of,  182 
Free  reading,  motivation  by  means 
of,  179;  significance  in  all-school 
program,  105-106;  use  with  a  dif¬ 
ficult  remedial  case,  247 

Generalizations,  ability  to  make,  50 
Gestalt  psychology,  39 
Grammar,  study  of,  370-371 
Graphs,  examples  of,  342,  343,  344 
Guidance  in  reading,  213-214 

Health,  general,  208 

History,  reading  of,  62,  114-117 

Home  conditions,  215 

Home  economics,  reading  of,  116-117 

Improvement,  possibility  of,  31-34 
Individual  differences,  18-23,  55-56 
Individualization,  in  large  classes, 
118-119;  in  use  of  practice  books, 
300;  need  for,  242 
Intelligence,  in  relation  to  reading, 
208-212;  in  relation  to  eye  move¬ 
ments,  208;  measurement  of  apart 
from  reading,  210;  reading  pro¬ 
ficiency  as  affected  by,  211 
Intensive  vs.  extensive  reading,  366- 
367 

Interests,  reading,  148,  218;  devel¬ 
opment  of,  306-313;  methods  of 
studying,  307-308;  results  of 
studies  of,  308-309;  stimulation 
of,  309-312 

Interviews,  120-121;  use  in  ap¬ 
praisal,  221-222 
Introspection,  use  of,  120 

Laboratory  method,  for  remedial 
reading,  135;  for  writing,  174 
Latin  roots,  93;  list  of,  378 
Legibility  of  book,  305-306,  362 
Library,  course  in  use  of,  108-111; 
use  in  improvement  of  reading, 
106-111;  use  in  remedial  work, 
177-178 
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Lip  movements,  42,  63 
Line,  length  of,  305 
Listening  vs.  reading,  368-369 

Magazines,  as  reading  material,  292- 
294 

Maladjustment,  relation  of  to  read¬ 
ing,  214 

Malnutrition,  effect  on  reading,  208 
Materials  for  reading,  see  Beading 
materials 

Mathematics,  reading  in,  60-61,  117 
Maturity  in  reading  ability,  73-74 
Mechanical  features  of  reading  ma¬ 
terial,  305-306 
Mechanics  of  reading,  41-43 
Memory  as  related  to  reading,  51-52 
Metronoscope,  166,  172;  advantages 
of,  183;  cost  of,  379;  disadvan¬ 
tages  of,  184;  use  with  Susan  H., 
246 

Miami  University,  25 
Minnesota,  University  of,  16 
Moving-picture  films,  use  in  improv¬ 
ing  eye  movements,  184 
Motivation,  importance  of,  138,  188 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  33 
Newspaper,  reading  of,  70 
Non-readers,  180 
Norms,  significance  of,  25-26 
Note-taking,  51 
Novel,  reading  of,  71 

Observation,  necessity  in  appraisal, 
219-221 

Ohio  State  University,  22 
Ophthalmograph,  cost  of,  379 
Oral  reading,  ability  in,  59-60; 

necessity  for  training  in,  126 
Oral  vs.  silent  reading,  358-359 
Organization  as  an  aid  to  comprehen¬ 
sion,  369-370 
Outlining,  367-378 

Personality  development,  by-product 
of  reading,  60 


Personnel  records  of  individual  stu¬ 
dents,  119-120,  139,  145,  168;  use 
in  appraisal,  216-222,  236 
Philosophy  of  reading,  9-10 
Phonics,  use  of  Beacon  system  in  a 
specific  case,  259-260 
Phrasing,  improving  of,  182-185 
Physical  factors  influencing  reading, 
199-200,  227-228 

Physiological  factors  influencing 
reading,  199,  227 

Poetry,  difficulty  of,  278-279;  four 
appeals  of,  358 

Practice  reading  material,  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of,  301-304 ;  principles  in 
selection  of,  300-301 
Prefixes,  94;  list  of,  376 
Profile  of  errors,  225,  226 
Programs,  see  Remedial  reading  pro¬ 
grams 

Progressive  Education  Association, 
10,  311 

Psychology  of  reading,  9 
Purposes  in  reading,  39-40 

Bate  of  reading,  54-59;  advantages 
of  rapid,  56-58 ;  factors  influ¬ 
encing,  58-59;  methods  of  increas¬ 
ing,  180-182;  recommendation  of 
slow,  59;  variability  of,  55-56 
Beading,  broad  view  of,  9-11;  con¬ 
tribution  of  content  courses  to 
instruction  in,  102,  111-118 ;  mean¬ 
ing  of  term,  37;  nature  of,  37-39; 
relationship  to  experience,  102- 
103,  to  intelligence,  208-212,  to 
scholarship,  29-31 
Beading  clinics,  See  Clinical  work 
Beading  interests,  See  Interests 
Beading  materials,  273-316;  easy 
fiction  (a  bibliography),  286-291; 
in  special  fields,  280-284;  maga¬ 
zines  as,  292-294;  mechanics  of, 
305-306;  written  by  students,  285 
Beading  problems,  awareness  of,  11- 
14;  quantitative  evidence  of,  17- 
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29;  recognition  of,  9-36,  242-243; 
subjective  evidences  of,  14-17 
Eeading  programs  already  estab¬ 
lished,  34 

Reasoning,  aspects  of  reading  ability 
involved  in,  48-51 

Recognition,  of  reading  problems, 
9-36,  242-243;  of  words  and 
phrases,  42 

Records,  See  Personnel  records 
Reliability  of  reading  tests,  321-322 
Remedial  classes,  organization  of, 
131-136;  procedures  used  in,  131; 
selection  of  students  for,  119-121, 
134;  voluntary  vs.  required,  132- 
134 

Remedial  reading  programs,  130- 
193;  cost  of,  186;  drill  type,  149- 
151;  evaluation  of,  136-137;  in 
college,  155-177;  in  high  school, 
144-154;  integrated  type  of,  139; 
interpretation  of  results  of,  137- 
138;  summary  of  best  practice  in, 
187-191;  types  of  successful  pro¬ 
grams,  136;  workshop  type  of, 
140-144 

Remedial  work  vs.  corrective  work, 
130-131 

Remembering  what  one  reads,  51-52 
Retardation  revealed  by  surveys,  23- 
26 

Roots,  See  Latin  roots 

School-wide  reading  program,  102- 
129 

Science,  improvement  of  reading  in, 
113 

Selection  of  students  for  remedial 
work,  119-121,  134 
Short  stories,  a  bibliography,  279- 
280;  reading  of,  70-71 
Skimming,  45-46 
Smith  College,  22,  232-233 
Social  studies,  special  reading  prob¬ 
lems  in,  114-116 

Special  subjects,  contribution  of  to 
instruction  in  reading,  102,  111- 
118,  134-135 


Speed  in  reading,  effect  on  compre¬ 
hension  of  dull-normal,  152;  See 
Rate  of  reading 
Statistics,  reading  of,  66-67 
Study  habits,  inventory  of,  221;  of 
superior  students,  62-64 
Suffixes,  94;  list  of,  377 
Superior  students,  reading  habits  of, 
62-64 

Synthesis,  an  essential  of  comprehen¬ 
sion,  355 

Tachistoscope,  183 
Teachers,  requirements  for,  136 
Teachers’  Word  Boole  (Thorndike), 
79,  81,  82,  175 

Teaching,  a  possible  cause  of  stu¬ 
dents’  difficulties,  213-214 
Telebinocular,  cost  of,  379 
Testing  programs,  types  recom¬ 
mended,  333-335 

Testing,  to  discover  students  in  need 
of  special  work,  119,  121-122 
Tests,  reading,  317-352;  administra¬ 
tion  of,  335-336;  criteria  for  selec¬ 
tion  of,  329-332;  criticisms  of, 
323;  interpretation  of  results  of, 
342-345 ;  need  for  careful  selec¬ 
tion,  administration  and  interpre¬ 
tation,  223-229;  recommended  for 
various  age  groups,  319-321;  rela¬ 
tion  to  reading  program,  345-348; 
treatment  of  results  of,  337-342; 
values  of,  317 ;  validity  of,  322- 
323.  Tor  complete  list  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  tests  see  Appendix  III, 
379-409 

Tracing,  technique  used  by  Dr. 
Fernald,  253 

Typography  recommended  for  books, 
305 

"Validity  of  reading  tests,  322-323 
Visual  defects,  182,  183;  detection 
of,  227-228,  230-231;  relationship 
to  reading  ability,  200-202,  227 
Vocabulary,  77-101;  basic,  42;  de¬ 
ficiencies  recognized,  83-85;  effect 
of  drill,  173;  lists,  79;  nature  of, 
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77-78;  practice  exercises  in,  89- 
91;  range  of,  78;  results  of  inves¬ 
tigations  of,  82;  size  of,  73;  train¬ 
ing  in,  85-91 

Vocabulary  building,  a  case  study, 
259 


Vocalization,  170;  how  to  decrease, 
179-180,  183;  influence  on  rate,  58 

Word  drills,  91-92,  97,  98 
Word  lists,  general,  79 ;  study  of,  89 ; 
technical,  80-83 
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